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Translators’ Foreword 


This book isa translation of Aristoteles, Metaphysik © /-3: Von Wesen 
und Wirklichkeit der Kraft, which is volume 33 of Martin Heidegger's 
Gesamtausgabe. The text is based on a lecture course offered at the 
University of Freiburg in the summer semester of 1931. The volume 
presents Heidegger's translation and commentary on the first three 
chapters of Book © of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, but Heidegger's persua- | 
sive and original interpretation of Aristotle implicates the entire corpus | 
of Aristotle’s works and leads to a rethinking of many of the central) 
Aristotelian concepts that frame the history of Western philosophy, 
Heidegger’s original course title, “Interpretations of Ancient Philoso- 
phy,” suggests the broader context in which he situates Aristotle’s 
investigation of 8óvoguc and évépyevo in Metaphysics ©. In this trea- 


tise, Aristotle brings the question of Greek philosophy, the question of 
being, to its sharpest formulation. 

These lectures, along with Heidegger's other courses on Aristotle, 
offer an immense contribution to the advancement of Aristotle schol- 


arship and have had a wide influence on the development of Aristotle 
Studies in Europe. It is telling that so many of Heidegger’s students 
during the early years of his teaching have themselves in turn offered 
major contributions to Aristotle scholarship. Often, according to their 
own testimonies, these works have been presented under the direct 
influence and guidance of Heidegger’s lectures. Thus Helene Weiss, 
in her work on Aristotle, writes: “I have freely made use of the results 
of Heidegger’s Aristotle interpretation which he delivered in lectures 
and seminars.” In their works on Aristotle, Pierre Aubenque, Jean 
Beaufret, Walter Brócker, Ernst Tiigendhat, and Fridolin Wiplinger, 
“mong others, all equally acknowledge their indebtedness to 
! leidegger's revolutionary interpretations. Evidence of the continuing 
'mpact of Heidegger's Aristotle interpretation on contemporary Eu- 
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ropean Aristotle scholarship can be seen, for example, in the work of 
Rémi Brague. 

The lectures on Aristotle herein presented further confirm the 
widely acknowledged influence of Aristotle on Heidegger’s own orig- 
inal thought. Heidegger says in Being and Time: “My task is the same 
task that provided the impetus for the research of Plato and Aristotle, 
only to subside from then on as an actual theme for investigation.” 
And he comments in “My Way to Phenomenology”: “Of course I 
could not immediately see what decisive consequences my renewed 
Preoccupation with Aristotle was to have.” On another occasion, 
Heidegger calls his study of Brentano’s work on Aristotle “the cease- 
less impetus for the treatise Sein und Zeit.” Many of Heidegger’s 
students, notably Walter Biemel, Hans-Georg Gadamer, and William 
Richardson, have long insisted that Heidegger’s studies of Aristotle 
were of paramount importance for the development of his own phe- 
nomenology. With the publication of this volume of the “Collected 
Works,” especially the material in the second chapter, and the publi- 
cation in 1992 of volume 19, which contains Heidegger's analysis of 
Book VI of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, the long-intimated con- 
nection between Heidegger’s work on Aristotle and his Dasein anal- 
ysis can begin to be seen. Indeed, much of Heidegger's teaching prior 
to the publication of Being and Time was related to his work on 
Aristotle. 

The publication in 1993 of volume 22 of the “Collected Works,” 
Heidegger's 1926 course on “The Basic Concepts of Ancient Philos- 
ophy,” further contributes to the scholarly process that has been 
undertaken to make these courses on Aristotle and other previously 
unpublished works of Heidegger available. And the recent recovery 
of the formative 1922 manuscript on Aristotle, referred to as a first 
draft of Being and Time, the writing that Heidegger had sent to Mar- 
burg and Göttingen in support of his nomination for a position at 
these institutions, helps to further our understanding of the important 
link between Heidegger’s early work on Aristotle and the development 
of his own method of phenomenology. Although delivered in F reiburg 
ata later period, the lectures that constitute this volume on Metaphys- 
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ics © 1-3 are clearly the fruit of his earlier Marburg lectures on 
Aristotle. . 

l The entire discussion of Book © 1-3 is linked to the discussion of 
truth which takes place in chapter ten of Book ©. Thus, this lecture 
course, though offered later, provides the necessary background for 
Heidegger's important discussion of Metaphysics © 10 in the Marburg 
course of 1925/26: Logik: Die Frage nach der Wahrheit, which is 
published as volume 21 of the “Collected Works.’ We can see the 
extent to which Heidegger’s reading of Aristotle is at variance with 
other contemporary scholarship in his disagreement with Werner Jae- 
ger about Aristotle’s treatment of truth in Metaphysics 8 10. Accord- 
ing to Jaeger, the tenth chapter on truth must be spurious, a later 
imposition which does not fit in with Aristotle's thought. In contrast, 
Heidegger says in this volume: *With this chapter, the treatise reaches 
its proper end; indeed, the whole of Aristotle's philosophy attains its 
‘highest point." | 

Translating is inherently an ambiguous task, and Martin 
Heidegger’s point that every translation is an interpretation cannot 
be denied. At the same time, the translator aims as much as possible 
to present the original text accurately and without interference. This 
particular text poses its own special difficulty for a translator. Much 
of the German text is itself a line-by-line translation of Aristotle’s 
Greek. Heidegger’s translations are often literal and nuanced, render- 
ing the Greek in multiple alternatives, sacrificing fluency so as to allow 
the German to express Aristotle’s philosophical thought. Translating 
into English a German text that stays so close to the Greek without 
resorting to artificially awkward English style presents a challenge. 
We have attempted to combine accurate and literal renditions with 
an attentiveness to the readability of the text. 

The glossary at the back of the book lists some of the more import- 
ant translation choices we have made. We call attention here only to 
several particularly crucial decisions. The many meanings of Aóyos 
for Aristotle and the essential interconnection of these meanings is 
One of the central issues of Heidegger's lectures. He offers a number 
of translations and interpretations of Aóyoc, but in chapter two finally 
Settles on Kundschaft, a word that brings together these multiple mean- 
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ings. We have translated Kundschaft as “conversance.” To be conver- whose beauty nourished the intensity and excitement of two friends 
sant is to have expert knowledge of something, to be familiar with it, working together in philosophy. Finally, we are grateful to the Na- 
and also to be able to speak of it with a sense of its surroundings. In tional Endowment for the Humanities for their partial support of this 
light of its importance in this text, it is surprising that the word project. 

Kundschaft as a translation of Aóyoc remains peculiar to this text. 

Among the most difficult passages to translate were those in the 
Introduction that deal with the meaning of being in Greek (tò dv/td 
eivor). The German variations (das Sein, die Seiendheit, das Seiende, 
ein Seiendes, das Seiend) and their philosophically important interplay 
have no corresponding terms in English. We have chosen not to use 
the capital B for *being" or alternate words, such as "entities," for 
"beings." Instead we have included the German in brackets when it 
was helpful for the reader to follow Heidegger's discussion. Though 
Heidegger employs a vast array of related words to translate Súvauıs 
in various contexts, most often he uses the word Kraft. Heidegger 
himself points out that Kraft has many related meanings in German. 
Whenever possible, we have followed the common practice of trans- 
lating Kraft as “force.” However, when the context dictated, we have 
also used other words, most notably “power,” to translate Kraft. We 
struggled to come up with a better translation for Vorhandensein, but 
we have rendered it imperfectly as “being-present.” Finally, the two 
cognate words Vollzug and Entzug have been translated as “enact- 
ment” and “withdrawal,” Unfortunately, these translations do not 
Preserve the philosophically important interconnection that can be 
noted more easily in German because of the common suffix -zug. 

We appreciate the very helpful suggestions made by John Protevi, 
who critiqued our translation. We also appreciate the support of our 
colleagues and students. We would especially like to thank John Sallis 
E for his patient encouragement and confidence. For both of us, he is 
i a mentor who exemplifies how to read the texts of Heidegger. We are 

enormously indebted to Elaine Brogan and Stephanie Jocums. They 
have not only helped Prepare the manuscript; they have been an 
integral and generous part of this entire project. We are thankful for 
the hospitality of Peter Kessler, who provided us an Opportunity to 
work on this translation for several weeks in a villa on Lake Ziirich 
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The inner will of this course can be characterized by a word from 
Nietzsche: 


Perhaps some centuries later one will judge that all German 
philosophy finds its authentic worth in that it is a gradual 
recovery of the soil of antiquity, and that each claim to “orig- 
inality” sounds trite and laughable in relation to the higher 
claim of the Germans to have reestablished the apparently 


broken link with the Greeks, up until now the highest type of 
“human being.” 


-The Will to Power, Aph. 419 


Introduction 


The Aristotelian Question about 
the Manifold and Oneness of Being 


§ 1. The question concerning 66voguc and évépyevo, along with 
the question of the categories, belongs in the realm of 
the question about beings 


This course confronts the task of interpreting philosophically a phil- 
osophical treatise of Greek philosophy. The treatise has come down 
to us as Book IX of Aristotle's Metaphysics. It is a self-contained unit, 
divided into ten chapters, whose object of inquiry is 5bvoig and 
évépyevo.. These words are translated into Latin as potentia and actus 
and into German as Vermögen [capability] and Verwirklichung [actu- 
alization] or as Móglichkeit [potentiality] and Wirklichkeit [actuality]. 

What is being sought in this inquiry into óóvojguc and évépyeuo? 
What prompts this investigation of *potentiality and actuality"? In 
what encompassing realm of questioning does this treatise of Ari- 
stotle's belong? 

The answer to these questions is not far out of reach. We need only 
observe the context of the inquiry: Aristotle's Metaphysics. Thus the 
treatise on 8Óvoguc and évépyeu is metaphysical. This account is rea- 


sonable enough and accurate; but for just this reason it tells us absolutely __ 


nothing. Do we really know what this thing is that we so commonly call 
“metaphysics”? We do not. Nowadays the word bewitches us like a 
magical incantation with its suggestion of profundity and its promise of 
salvation, But the information that this treatise by Aristotle is metaphys- 
ical not only says nothing; it is downright misleading. And this is true not 
only today; it has been true for the last two thousand years. Aristotle 
never had in his possession what later came to be understood by the word 
or the concept “metaphysics.” Nor did he ever seek anything like the 
“metaphysics” that has for ages been attributed to him. 
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If we do not let ourselves be swayed by the tradition and resist being 
talked into anything, and if we therefore reject the readily available 
information that the treatise is "metaphysical," what then? How else 
are we to locate the realm of questioning in which the treatise belongs? 
Or should we leave the matter open and undetermined? In which case, 
our attempt to enter into Aristotle's inquiry, and thus to inquire along 
with it, would be without direction or guidance for some time. Before 
we begin, we need to clarify the aim of this treatise, as well as its 
sequence and the scope of its point of departure. In what realm of 
questioning, then, does the treatise belong? The text itself provides 
the answer in its first few lines: 


Tlepi uàv obv tod TPAOtTMS Svtos xoi zpóg 6 n&oo ai GAM 
Katmyoptat tod óvtoc Gvadépovtn eïpnton, nepi tis ovotac, katà 
Yap tàv Tis ovotas Aóyov A€yeton téALG óvta,, 16 te Noodv Kai td 
Tov Kai 16. tà otto. Aeyóuevoc návta yàp eer tov THs oooío 
Myov, onep eixopev £v Tig MPAtOIg Adyoic (© 1, 1045b27-32) 


"We have thus dealt with beings in the primary sense, and that 
means, with that to which all the other categories of beings are referred 
back, ovofa. The other beings"— please note: tò dv: being [das Seiend] 
(participial!)—"the other beings (those not understood as ovoia) are 
said with regard to what is said when saying ovota, the how much as 
well as the how constituted and the others that are said in this manner, 
For everything that is (the other categories besides odcoia) must in 
and of itself have the saying of oboía, as stated in the previous 
discussion (about ovota).” (Regarding npótoc: the sustaining and 
leading fundamental meaning, see below, p. 34ff.). 

The first sentence establishes that the categories, and in fact the first 
category, have already been dealt with in another treatise. The second 
sentence characterizes the manner of the relation back and forth of 
the other categories to the first. Three times in this sentence we find: 
Aóvyoc, A€yeton, AeyOuevov. The relation back and forth of the other 
categories occurs as Aéyewv in the Aóvyoc.! 

AÉyew means “to glean” [/esen], that is, to harvest, to gather, to 


1. Concerning logos, see the beginning of the Sophist course in the winter 
semester of 1924-25: insufficient. 
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add one to the other, to include and connect one with the other. Such 
laying together is a laying open [Dar-legen] and laying forth [ier 
legen] (a placing alongside and presenting) [ein Bei- und Dar-stellen y 
a making something accessible in a gathered and unified way. And since 
such a gathering laying open and laying forth occurs above all in 
recounting and speaking (in trans-mitting and com-municating to 
others), A6yog comes to mean discourse that combines and exon, 
Aóyoc as laying open is then at the same time evidence [Be-legen VE 
finally it comes to mean laying something out in an ire ue 
[Aus-legen], épumveto. [The meaning of Mos as relation (uni 2 

gathering, coherence, rule) is therefore "prior" to its meaning as dd 
course (see below, p. 103). \Asking how Aóyoc also came to have the 
meaning of “relation” is therefore backwards; the order of things is 

i reverse. f 
^ ioe and explaining of discourse makes things accessible and 
manifest. Heraclitus, for example, says this in Fragment 93: ò &vaé, ob 
TÒ Lavteldv got TÒ £v AeApoic, oŬte Aéyet ote Kpónter . «c The lord 
whose oracle is at Delphi neither speaks out nor conceals. On the basis 
of this stark contrast between Aéyew and kpbztevv, to conceal, it is made 
simply and emphatically clear that Agyew, as distinguished from conceal- 
ing, is revealing, making manifest. Plato definitively makes the point in 
the Sophist when, toward the end of the dialogue, he understands the 
inner province of A6yo< as SnAodv, making manifest. Móyos, as discourse 
is the combining and making manifest in the saying, the unveiling 
assertion of something about something. 

The relation back and forth of the other categories to the first 
category, which Aristotle discusses, occurs in Aóyoc. Accordingly, 
When we say succinctly that this relation back and forth of the cate- 
gories to the first is “logical,” this means only that this relation is 
founded in Aóyoc—in the elucidated sense of the word. We should 
Once and for all steer clear of all the traditional and usual ideas about 
the “logical” and “logic,” assuming that we are thinking of anything 
definite or truly fundamental with these words “logical and logic. 

And if in fact what we call categories are not just found in Aóyog 
and are not just used in assertions, but by virtue of their essence have 
their home in assertions, then it becomes clear why the categories are 
Precisely called “categories.” 
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Katnyopeiv means to accuse, to charge—thus to begin with not 
just any assertion, but one that is emphatic and accentuated. It is to 
say something to someone's face, to say that one is so and so and that 
this is one’s situation{ Applied to things and to beings in general, it is 
the kind of saying which says emphatically what a being properly is 
and how it is:\ka:tnyopta. is therefore anything said or sayable in this 
way] If the categories have their home in Aóyoc, then this means that 
in every assertion whatsoever of something about something, there is 
that exceptional saying wherein the being as it were is rightly indicted 
for being what it is. Aristotle sometimes also uses katnyopío in the 
broad, attenuated sense of what is said in verbal transactions, what 
is simply asserted; or better (see Physics B 1, 192b17), the simple claim 
[An-spruch], that which one literally has given one's word to—the 
name, the word, and the relationship to the thing. What Aristotle calls 
"category" in the stated sense, however, is that saying which is in- 
volved in every assertion in a preeminent way (even when this is not 
expressed). 

It is convenient and therefore popular, particularly in giving an 
account of ancient philosophy, to appeal to later and more recent 
doctrines to aid in understanding. On the question of the Aristotelian 
categories, one usually consults Kant. And in point of fact, he also 
derived the categories "logically" from the Table of Judgments, from 
the modes of assertion. |But "logical" for Kant and “logical” for 
Aristotle have different meanings, Not only that. The comparison 
above all overlooks a fundamental character of the categories as 
Aristotle understands them. This fundamental character of the cate- 


gories is expressly stated in the passage we are considering: 


‘Katnyoptawtomdvtos, “categories of beings." What does this mean? 

es it mean categories that refer to beings as to their “object” 
(genitivus objectivus) or categories that belong to beings as to a subject 
(genitivus subjectivus )? Or are both meant? Or neither? We shall have 
to leave this question open. 

In any case, the usual representation of the categories as “forms of 
thought,” as some sort of encasements into which we stuff beings, is 
thereby already repudiated for having mistaken the facts. All the more 
so considering that Aristotle in our passage even calls the categories 
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simply TÒ óvza, "beings" [die Seienden], that which absolutely belongs 
to beings. d A MNA 
Yet earlier, in our interpretation of Aristotle s second sentence in 
the above passage, we said that the categories have their home n 
4óyoc. But Aóyoc, assertion, is assertion about beings, not the beings 
themselves. So we have a dual claim: the categories belong to Aóyoc, 
and the categories are the beings themselves. How do these go to- 
gether? We do not have the answer. From now on let us remember 
that the question of the essence of the categories leads into obscurity. 


(The essence of the categories is rooted in A6yog as a gathering and - 


making manifest. Does this connection of oneness and truth signify 
being? At that place in Parmenides where the first saying of being 
occurs, the character of presence is Év [compare p. 19 below]. Notice 
the interconnection of óv as ovoia, nap- and ovvovoia, and čv as 
together with, and Aóyoc as gatheredness, assemblage, consolidation; 
and in this context the "copula," the "is.") 

The third sentence we cited from Aristotle in the above passage 
further determines in what sense ovoia is first among the categories. 
"For everything that is must of and in itself have the saying of ovoia.” 
For example, xotóv, the being so constituted [Beschaffensein]. Taken 
alone, there is no such thing. We do not understand being so consti- 
tuted in its most proper meaning unless we comprehend as well the 
being so constituted of something. This reference—“of something"— 
is part of the very makeup of the categories. The other categories are 
not only incidentally and subsequently connected with the first cate- 
gory by means of assertions, as though they could mean something 
independently; rather, they are always, in accord with their essence, 
co-saying the oboía. And to the extent that the categories are beings, 
they are co-being with ovoia This is already said beforehand and 
being beforehand. It is the first category, and that also means the first 
being: tò npótog dv. 

So much for a rough exposition of the beginning of our treatise. At 
the moment we are only trying to discover from these introductory 
Sentences the realm of questioning in which the treatise itself is located. 
Do the sentences just discussed say anything about this? On the con- 
trary, this is a mere summary of what was discussed in another treatise. 
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An inquiry about the categories, in fact the first category, has come 
down to us as Book VII (Z) of the Metaphysics. But perhaps Aristotle 
recalls precisely this treatise on obo(o (which is also self-contained) 


in order to suggest that the following treatise also pertains to therealm | 


of the question of the categories; õúvauıç and évépyeua, which are to 
be dealt with now, would then be two additional categories that receive 
special examination. This viewpoint suggests itself when we consider 
the later and now common conception of dbvoyig and évépyeia, 
possibility and actuality. For Kant above all. and since Kant, “pos- 
sibility” and “actuality,” along with “necessity,” belong among the 
categories; in fact, they form the group of categories called “modal- 
ity.” They are, as we say in short, modalities, But we do not find 
ddvapis and évépyeuw: in any of Aristotle's enumerations of the cat- 
egories. For Aristotle, the question of Sbvayic and évépyreu, possibility 
and actuality, is not a category question} This shall be maintained 
| unequivocally, despite all conventional interpretations to the con- 


trary) And this clarification (though admittedly it is once again only 


negative) is the primary presupposition for understanding the entire 
‘treatise. XS P = 

But then where does this inquiry belong, if not in the framework 
of the category question? This is stated very clearly in the following 
sentence (© 1, 1045b32-35): 

Énel è Aéyeton TÒ Sv 1d uv TO tí Ñ roiv Tj noody, tò è Kate 
Oóvoguv Kai évteréyerav koà Kate TÒ Epyov, dSiopiompev koi nepi 
dvvdpews koù évtereyeiac. “But since beings are said on the one 
hand (tò év) as what being, or being so and so or so much being (in 
short, in the sense of the categories), and on the other hand (tò dé) 
in regard to Stvoyuc and évtedéyero. and Épyov, so shall we also 
undertake a conceptually sharp elucidation of Sbvapic and 
ÉvteAÉy eio." 

Here we see clearly that the question concerning óóvojuc and 
£vteAÉy eux is also a question about beings as such, but one that aims 
in another direction. Thus like the category question it revolves 


2. This would also be an appropriate place to discuss tò bndpyew, tO č 
avaeyKng, and Tò évdéxeoOon Unópyew, Analytica priora, A 2, 25alf.; compare 
De interpretatione, chap. 12f. 
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around the general realm of the question of beings, which is the only 
; estion that fundamentally interests Aristotle. 

Hence TÒ Öv, beings themselves, according to their essence, must 
permit the one discussion (in the sense of the categories) as well as the 
other (in the sense of óóvoguc and évépyev)—indeed, not only permit 
but perhaps require. The discussion ofi Sbvapic and £vépyeta is there- 
fore a questioning about beings aimed in a specific direction and. 
differentiated from the question of the categories. Yet the questioning 
of what beings are insofar as they are beings—tí ' 10 öv À óv—this. 
questioning, as Aristotle often points out (for example, Met. I 1 and 
2 and E 1), is the most proper form of philosophizing (xpótn 
oooga). Since this questioning is directed at the npótoc Sv 
(ovoia), do not óóvojuc and évépyeta then belong to ovoia? Or is 
this belonging precisely the question? Inasmuch as this question has 
not been posed, much less answered, this indicates that we have not 
come to terms with the question of being. 

To inquire into óÓvoguc and évépyew,, as Aristotle proposes to do 
in our treatise, is genuine philosophizing. Accordingly, if we ourselves 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, if we have the right disposition and 
are truly willing, then, if we are successful, we will learn from the 
interpretation of the treatise what philosophizing is. We will in this 
way gain an experience with philosophizing and perhaps become more 
experienced in it ourselves. 

The treatise on óóvojuc and évépyevo. is one of the ways of ques- 
tioning about beings as such. Aristotle does not say any more here. 
Rather, after the sentences we just read (1045b35ff.), Aristotle pro- 
ceeds immediately to more closely delimit his topic and to delineate 
the course of the whole inquiry. 

Aristotle does not say any more. But it is enough, more than 
enough, for us—we who come from afar and from outside and who 
no longer have the ground that sustains this inquiry. It is more than " 
enough for us who have been trained in indiscriminate philosophical | 
scholarship and who conceal our philosophical impotence in clever | 


qu 


3. See the passages in other of his writings where mp@tn $uU.ocoQía. is 
Mentioned in Bonitz's Commentary, prologue, p. 3f. 
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industry. What we need is a brief pause to reflect on what is said here 
in the announcement of the treatise's realm of questioning. We want 
to see more clearly what Aristotle asks about and how this questioning 
is worked through. 


$ 2. The manifold of the being of beings 


Beings are said and addressed sometimes in the mode of categories, 
and sometimes in that of d0vopig—évépyero; thus in a dual way, 
diy@s, not uovoyóc, not in a single and simple way. What is the 
origin of this distinction? What is the justification for this twofold 
deployment in the address and saying of being? Aristotle offers no 
explanation or reason for this, neither here nor elsewhere. He does 


not even so much as raise the question. This differentiation of the óv ` 


is simply put forth. It is somewhat like when we say that mammals 
and birds are included in the class of animals. Td óv Aéyetoa tò 
uév—tò à. Why are beings deployed in such a twofold way? Is it 
because of the beings themselves that we have to give this dual account 
of beings? Or are we humans the reason for it? Or is this solely due 


neither to beings themselves nor to us humans? But then to what is it | 


due? 

As soon as we probe, albeit in but a general way, into the realm of 
the question of beings, we find ourselves once again in obscurity. But 
our perplexity increases further in that we are not permitted to remain 
content with the mere either-or: beings are said either in the manner 
of the categories or in the manner of óóvojutc and ėvépyeto. Aristotle 
himself apprises us of yet another way in the beginning of the tenth 
and final chapter of this very treatise.* (With this chapter, the treatise 
reaches its proper end; indeed, the whole of Aristotle's philosophy 
attains its “highest point.") Chapter ten begins: 


nel 6& tò öv A€yeton xod TÒ Uh Öv TO uev Kate tà oxyńuata xv 


4. See the interpretation of Metaphysics O 10 found in the 1930 summer 
semester course. 
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Katnyoplay, TÒ dé katà GÓvoguv Ñ évépyerav todtwv T] tévavtta, td 
se Kupia@tata Sv mec f] yeddos . . . (1051a43-b1) 


“Since the being [das Seiende] and non-being are said on the one 
hand in accordance with the forms of categories, and on the other 
hand in accordance with the potentiality and actuality of these or 
of their contrary (in short: in accordance with óóvojug and 
évépyeta.), but the most authoritative being [das Seiende] is true and 
untrue being...” 

Without going into detail about all that the beginning of this chap- 
ter offers that is new in comparison to that of chapter one, we can see 
one thing clearly: the passage again has to do with the folding [Faltung] 
of the being. The being with respect to the categories and the being 
with respect to dbvoic and évépyero. are again mentioned in the same 
order. But then a third is added, namely, the true-or-untrue being. The 
being is not dually (81y@c) folded but triply (tp1y~@<) folded. Thus the ` 
question of the unfolding of the being and the origin of this unfolding 
becomes noticeably more complicated; the inner interconnection of 
the three foldings becomes more impenetrable. 

And if we check carefully to see if and how Aristotle himself orga- 
nizes the questioning concerning beings, then it will become apparent 
that, precisely in the passage where he specifically proposes to identify 
and fully review the folding of beings, Aristotle lists not a threefold 
folding (tp1y@c) but a fourfold (tetpoaydc), He says in the beginning 
of chapter two of the treatise we know as Book VI (E) of the Meta- 
physics: 


GAM nel tò öv tò ómÀóxe Aeyóuevov Aéyeton n0AAojc, OV £v pv TV 
TÒ Kate cupi je kóc, Etepov bE tò the «8c, koù TO pui] öv as weddos, 
Tape toro. Stoti tà oyýuata tis Katyopiac, otov tÒ uev ti, tò Se 
XOlÓv, TÒ & MOGSV, TÒ SE no, td SE OTE, koi el TL GAAO onpaiver tóv 
Tpdnov todtov: £n Tape toto. névto TÒ Suvaper Kai évepyeta: éxei 
öd 04.0516 Aéyeton tò Sv, npóxov . . . (1026a33-b2) 


“But since beings that are addressed purely and simply are said in 
Various ways, one of which is the being [das Seiende] with respect to 
being co-present, another is the being as true and the non-being as 
untrue; and in addition to these, the being according to the forms of 


L 
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the categories—the what, the how, the how much, the where, the 
when, and others that signify the being in the same way; besides all 
these, the being in the sense of Sbvoyis and évépyetw: since, therefore, 
beings are addressed in various ways, it is necessary . . .” 

In addition to the three previously listed foldings, Aristotle here 
gives a fourth, which he in fact mentions first—the öv Kate 
cuufeBnxóc—the accidental being. Evußeßnkós: accidental 
[zufällig]; this is a remarkable translation. The translation actually 
follows the Greek literally; yet it does not hit upon the true Aristote- 
lian endins he accidental is indeed a oupfefmkóc, but not every 
cvpefnkóg is accidenta 

The sequence of the list is different here. But this is at first of no 
consequence. More important is the way that Aristotle introduces the 
four foldings of beings, both here and in the other passages: Év pév, 
Etepov d€, napa tata dé, Ett napa tata névta—on the one hand, 
on the other hand, in addition to, besides. It is a simple serial juxta- 
position without any consideration of their structure or connection, 
much less their justification, Only one thing-is said: tò öv A€éyetar 
TOAAX@>—beings are said in many ways; in fact, in four ways, 

This sentence, tò dv A€yeto MOAAGY@<s, is a constant refrain in 
Aristotle. But it is not just a mifi in this short sentence, 
Aristotle formulates the wholly fundamental and new position that 
he worked out in philosophy in relation to all of his predecessors, 
including Plato; not in the sense of a system but in the sense of a task. 


* 


Our task is the interpretation of Metaphysics O, the inquiry con- 
cerning óóvoguc and évépyera. In order that we may be in a position 
to join in the inquiry, and not just for instructional reasons, an indis- 
pensable preparation is required, namely the designation and delimi- 
tation of the realm of questioning in which Aristotle is here inquiring. 
The treatise itself throws some light on this matter. It begins by 
referring to another treatise which dealt with the categories. The cat- 
egories are founded in Aóyoc —they are tà óvto,, beings themselves. 
As-always, the. question of the categories is a question of the óv. ò 
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dy, however, is also said Katd óÓvoguv Kai évépyerav. Therefore an 
investigation of this is to come next. The realm is tò dv, beings,/At 
first, beings are distinguished in two ways (8c), later in three ways 
(1pux 9). and finally in four ways (tetpax@c). Again and again Ar- 
istotle says: TÒ Ov AÉyetot xoAAayóc. But the juxtaposition is re- 
tained. x 
; The programmatic assertion of the fourfold folding of beings (E 2) X 


is especially important in that it adds a more precise determination to — 


the Ov here being articulated: Tò öv—tò &nAðç eyópevov, the being, 


that is, that which is addressed purely and simply in itself; that is to 


say, the being taken purely as itself, precisely as being; the öv Å dv, 
the being inasmuch as it is a being. 

What do we have in mind when we address beings as beings? What 
can and must we say of beings when they are considered solely and 
specifically as beings? We say: The being is. What makes beings beings 
is being. Thus when Aristotle speaks of the variety of the folding of 
beings as beings, he means the manifold of the folding of the being 
of beings. Being unfolds itself. 

Chapter seven of Book V (A) of the Metaphysics makes it absolutely 
clear that Aristotle is referring to the being of beings. Book V is by 
no means constituted of a single investigative treatise. It is rather a 
compilation of the various meanings of some basic concepts of phi- 
losophy. Chapter seven enumerates the different meanings of dv, 
namely the four that we just became acquainted with in E 2. Here in 
^ 7, they are again presented in a different sequence. 

The chapter begins (1017a7): tò öv Aéyeton . . . In introducing óv 
according to the forms of the categories, Aristotle says: Ooax@<> yap 
AEyeton [tà oxńýuata tig Katyopiac, H.] tooavtayas tà eivor 
Onioívet. “For as the forms of the category are said in various ways, 
So being has various meanings.” Incidentally, ġ Katnyopta is an 
Indication: the singular here signifies the preeminent saying of the 
being [das Seiende] in every individual assertion about this or that 
being. The category: the saying of being in the assertion (A6yos) of 
beings. Tò elvon is found instead of tò óv in the cited sentence; that 
'S. 10 Ov is understood in the sense of td Sv Å Sv. And it is the same 
With the remaining modes of dv: ët 10 elvan onuaiver Kai td got 
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öt GANVEs (a31, a passage of great importance that we cannot go 
into at this time). “Furthermore, being signifies ‘is’ in the sense of ‘it 
is true.”” Just as we too say something is so—in emphasizing the "is," 
we mean to say: it is in truth so. Here then the concern is with the 
being of being true. Finally, the óv as Súvapuç and évépyei is intro- 
duced (a35f.): tt tò eivor onpatver Kai tò öv tò uev Suveper 
[‘pnt6v], tò à'évxeAexeto; “Furthermore, being also means the being 
Svveperas well as évteAeyeíq." Tò eivor ongaívet tò dv: being means 
the being [das Seiende] (actually being [Seiend] and not beings). Being 
(eivor) means nothing other than the being (Sv) insofar as the being 
is this and nothing other. 

The realm of questioning of our treatise is the dv Tl Ov: beings as 
beings; but now this means being. And what is being asked about is 
a way of being that folds itself in four foldings that are simply listed 
in a row. TO dv Aéyetot MOAAGXY@> means: tò eivor (tod óvtoc) 
Aéyexot MoAAAXAs. The n0AAox« ascribed to Sv and elvou refers in 
most cases to the four ways of being mentioned above, even when at 
times only two or three of these are listed: t0AAoyóc = TETPAX Oc. 

However, öv moAAax@cs Aeyóuevov also has a narrower meaning. 
In this case, it does not refer to the aforementioned four ways, but to 
one of them, one which again and again assumes a certain priority: 
TÒ ÖV Kate TH OXTMATA Tis koccyoptoc—being in the sense of the 
category. This dv, that is, eivat in this sense, is not only one among 
the noAAaYAc of four, it is in itself a x0AAojc Aeyéuevov, namely, 
in as many ways as there are categories. Compare a23f.: óo0 8c yàp 
A&yevoa [f] Katnyopia, H.] tooovtayas tò eivor onuaiver. Thus, 
this dv is itself a MoOAAAX@s Aeyónugvov because here the AÉyew is the 
utterly exceptional Aéyetv of the katnyopta which already prevails in 
any Aóyoc whatsoever. 

The treatise of the Metaphysics that discusses the first category, 
ovoia, and which is one of the cornerstones of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
is in accord with all of this when it begins with the simple guiding 
proposition: tò dv Aéyetoa moAAaX@< (Z 1, 1028a10). What follows 
next in the text that has been handed down, namely ka ónep 
àwU.Óue00. . . . ooaY@s, could not have come from Aristotle but 
was inserted later by those who attempted to paste together the indi- 
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vidual treatises of Aristotle into a so-called work. The same is the case 
with the final sentence of the preceding book.5 Thus, Book Z, with 
some justification, came to be classified in the realm of the fourfold 
questioning of öv. But the zoAAoyóc with which this book begins 
refers to something else. What that is is clearly stated in the next 
sentence (al Iff.): onuaívoa yàp TÒ èv tí £oxt Kai 168€ TL, TÒ Se STL 
roiv T] xooóv f] tàv GAAOV Exaotov tàv obo kotmyopoupévov. 
*For the being means on the one hand what-being and this-being, and 
on the other hand it means that it (the one just named) is of such and 
such a kind or so and so much, etc." The tò uév— «0 &€ is arranged 
in such a way that oboía is alone on one side and the rest are on the 
other side. The moAAay@c here refers to a multiplicity within “the 
category"; and, in fact, this manifoldness has a certain order and 
arrangement, namely the one with which we are already familiar the 
ordering of all the remaining categories up to the first (see the begin- 
ning of Mer. © 1). The next sentence (Z 1, 1028a13ff.) points this out: 
tocavtox Ge dé Aeyouévou TOD óvtoc óavepóv StL toótov npátov 
Öv TÒ ti éo tv, Ónep onpaívet tiv oboíav. “As variously as the being 
may be said here (thus it is not a matter of a confused and arbitrary 
manifoldness, but) it is apparent from this that first being is what- 
being, which means ovota.” According to the above, ovoío therefore 
Means: TÒ ATAS npóoc Aeyóuevov—but Orc (simple) also in 
contrast to MOAAGX@< in the wider sense. 

Thus we have the noAAaxac of the various categories within the 
wider 10AXo óc (xetpoorc). The TOALAYAs as such is itself a 9u óc 
^£yóuevov; it is said doubly. The connection between these two must 
be seen clearly, not only in order to get to know Aristotle's use of 
language but so that the Aristotelian question of ðv can be conceived 
philosophically. 


< co » 


5. Compare the remarks of Christ on this passage (missed by Bonitz and 
Schw egler); of course, Christ does not consider, nor was it his task to consider, 
the basis of this differentiation: the narrower meaning of noAAay@c. 
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tÒ Ov 
tò eivor 


. : 
Koctà. Tà oxýuatTo | xatà 66vogiv. | óc Anè Kota, 
Tis kocmyopiae | fiévépyewrv | ij yeddog | ovueBnkóc 
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ovota, nordv, noodv, nod, noté . . . 


Aóyoc 


3 3. The equation or the differentiation of beings and being. 
Being as one in Parmenides 


We have seen that the question ti tò óv—what are beings?—is the 
question ti tò elvan, what is being? How can Aristotle equate tò dv 
and tò elvai? Why say the question is about beings (Óv) when it is 
about being (eivor)? 

Even today, we still commonly make this equation, although more 
with a sense of a hopeless confusion. Thus we speak often in philos- 
ophy of being and mean beings. On the other hand, we say beings 
and mean being. Basically we comprehend neither the one nor the 
other. And yet we do understand something when we say this, even 
though everything dissolves into thin air when we attempt to grasp it. 
For example, this thing here, this piece of chalk, is a being, it “is”; we 
say this of the chalk because it, as it were, says this to us in advance. 
In the same way, my speaking now and your listening and paying 
attention are [ways of] being. We experience and grasp beings con- 
stantly and with ease. But "being"? In a certain sense we understand 
this also but do not comprehend it. How then are we to distinguish 
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the two, beings and being, or even understand the relevant inner 
relationship between the two, if all this has not been assimilated or 
for that matter even expressly questioned? 

Who would deny that philosophers have been discussing beings and 
being for a long time? This equation of tò dv and 16 eivor, beings 
and being, has a venerable tradition. We already encounter it in 
Parmenides at the decisive beginning of Western philosophy: tà ¿óvta 
and éupevou(an older Lesbian form).'(But this equation is at the same 
time a hidden and not understood difference that does not come into 
its own. | 

Is the time-honored character of this equation in itself sufficient 
indication of the lucidity of what is equated, or indeed an argument 
for the legitimacy of speaking this way? The fact that we ordinarily 
speak this way cannot be faulted. That we do so when expressly 
inquiring about beings is, however, to say the least, peculiar. Or is the 
question really not about beings at all? Yet Aristotle and the philos- 
ophers preceding him certainly do ask expressly about this. Or is this 
simple questioning not enough? Is it only an initial approach that 
subsequently comes to a standstill? Being and beings—still to make a 
distinction here or even to want to raise a question, is this not unwar- 
ranted, futile quibbling? Beings and ways of being we know; they 
delight and distress us, they cause us no end of anguish and disap- 
pointment; and, of course, we are beings ourselves. Let us stick to 
beings. What use is being? 

Is the situation concerning the question of being somewhat as 
Nietzsche suggests (in his early period) when he says of Parmenides: 


Once in his life Parmenides, probably when he was very old, had a 
moment of the purest, completely bloodless abstraction undisturbed by 
any reality; this moment—un-Greek as no other in the two centuries of 
the Tragic Age—whose offspring is the doctrine of being—became the 
boundary-stone for his own life. (Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the 
Greeks, 1873)? 


l. Compare summer semester 1932. 
7. Collected Works, Musarion edition (ed. R. M. Oehler and F. Würzbach), 
"ol. IV (Munich, 1921), p. 189. 
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And was the same Nietzsche correct when in his final period he said 
that being is "the last vapor of evaporating reality" (Twilight of the 
Idols: “Reason” in Philosophy § 4)? 

“Being”: a thought un-Greek as no other—or indeed Greek?! 
“Being”: f 
human Dasein? We do not know; for that reason we are questioning, 
that is, we are struggling to inquire correctly. All we know at the 
moment is that when beings are questioned at the very beginning, this 
differentiation of beings and being exists in the form of an equation. 
Here we must again note that tò dv actually signifies being [das Seiend] 
(participial) and being [das Sein] (beingness). We are provisionally and 
in a general way trying to throw light upon this peculiar state of affairs 
regarding the differentiation between beings and being so that we can 
at least surmise that we are not dealing here with a meaningless and 
arbitrary choice of words; all the more so because language is the 
source and wonder of our Dasein, and we may assume that philosophy 
did not misspeak at the time of its inception or when human beings 
came into their proper existence. 

To dv = tò elvan; beings = being. We do not call any being at all, 
for example, this thing and that thing, by the name being; we do not 
even say the being, but a being. We call it this because this is the way 
we grasp and experience it. We experience this or that being without 
further considering that and how it is a being and for this reason 
belongs among beings. This gets taken for granted, so much so that 
we are not even aware of it. 

But what do we mean by the beings, understood purely and simply? 
This and that being, the many things that are—plants, animals, human 
beings, human works, gods, all beings together, the complete itemized 
sum of individual beings—do philosophers mean this sum of individ- 
ual beings when they say: beings—t0 ðv, td eivon? Are then the beings 
the sum of all beings that we reach or try to reach by counting off 
and adding up the individual beings? Let us check. We begin to 
count—this being and added to it this being and then that and others, 
etc. And let us just assume we have come to the end. With what did 


3. Op. cit., vol. XVII (Munich, 1926), p. 71. 
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we begin? With an arbitrary being. Thus we did not begin with nothing 
so that we could fill this out by enumerating beings and thereby 
obtaining the beings.We begin with a being, and so indeed with a 


being. How is this? At the outset, until we have gone through and 
counted, we do not yet have the beings, assuming that the beings are 
formed by the sum. However, we begin in this way. We begin accord- 
ing to plan; in order to obtain the sum through counting, we begin 
with the sum. We select a first from the sum, which, according to our 
hypothesis, is in fact the beings; of course, the sum from which it is 
selected is taken as not yet counted up and tallied. Beings have their 
sum, the number of which, however, is not yet known; it is supposed 
to be determined in the count. We proceed from the uncounted sum 
and start off with an individual that belongs to this sum. So it is the 
uncounted sum from which we proceed to count; the sum is first. But 
that with which we start off counting and count as number one is not 
at all the first. In counting beings, we proceed from the uncounted 
sum. What is the uncounted sum? The so and so many, where the 
amount of the principal number still remains undetermined. 

But do we really proceed from a numerically indeterminate sum 
when we count beings? Do we mean the beings, from which we pro- 
ceed and out of which we select an individual, in the aforementioned 
character of numerical indeterminacy? Do we encounter the beings— 
out of which we seize and select countable individuals—as numerically 
indeterminate? Do we mean anything like this, and do we take the 
beings to signify the numerically indeterminate sum when we, for 
example, say that the sciences study beings and are divided into sep- 
arate regions of beings? Obviously not. Beings are in no way numer- 
ically indeterminate. On the contrary, we encounter them as not at all 
Numerical and thus also not indeterminate compositions. The beings 
in no w ay mean for us a kind of sum, be it determinate or indetermi- 
nate, 

And yet—: the beings are for us something like the collective whole. 
What do we mean by the wholeness of this aggregate? We do not 
encounter it with regard to its determinate or indeterminate sum—al- 
though certainly “summarily.” And we do take it this way and have 
taken it this way all along. Summarily, that is, on the whole, generally; 
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taken as whatever the single being is before any count, beyond every 
particular or universal. When we—and this continuously occurs as 
long as we exist—have beings before us, around us, in us, Over us; 
when we become aware of these beings, then we are seized by that 
which intrudes and obtrudes itself on all beings from every side 
Indeed, in the end, is it precisely this inherent obtrusiveness that cause! 
us to address beings as beings, tò dv, and to say "it is," and to mean 
thereby quite explicitly what we call being, tò eivor? The wholene: 
of the whole (beings) is the original concentration of this obtrusive: 
ness. 

Individual beings do not first yield what we call the beings by means 
of summation; rather, beings are that from which we have always 
proceeded when counting off and adding up, whether or not we de: 
termine the number or leave it indeterminate. The beings permit the 
countability of individual beings; the sum of these, however, does not 
at all constitute being. 

Beings, what are they? As what do they present themselves and 
present themselves to us? As that which we call being. First of all, 
above all and in every case beings are being: tò 6v—td eivor. Precisely 
when we take them as beings, beings are being. This is how we un 
derstand the equation: beings—being. This equation is already the 
first decisive answer to the question of what beings are, a response 
that required the most strenuous philosophical effort, in whose 
shadow all subsequent efforts pale. Thus at the same time we under- 
stand: When beings as such are asked about and when beings as such 
are made questionable, then being is questioned. A 

But what are beings? Now this means: What is being? The reply to 
this question is really just the complete answer to the question concern- 
ing beings. To be sure. And the first one we know of to have asked 
about beings in such a way as to have tried to comprehend being, and 
who also gave the first answer to the question, What is being? was 
Parmenides. 

And what is he given to comprehend when he allows beings to 
obtrude in their obtrusiveness by questioning in this way? Precisely 
this one (the obtrusive present), such that he is not able to say anything 
else, but must say: TÒ dv 10 Év— beings, they are precisely this one: 
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being: being is the one, what beings as such are. He let himself be 
overwhelmed by this one, but greater still, he withstood this over- 
whelming power of the one and uttered each assertion about beings 
in terms of the gathered, simple clarity of this truth (see the later 
Antisthenes: the one and Aóyoc. Concerning TÒ óv and Aóyoc, see 
above. P- 5f.). 

Parmenides bespoke the first decisive philosophical truth, and from 
that time onward philosophizing occurred in the West. The first 
truth—not only the first in time, the first to be found, but the first 
that precedes all others and shines throughout all that comes after. 
This is no “bloodless abstraction,” no symptom of old age, but the 
gatheredness of thinking overladen with actuality. Nietzsche, who so 
surely ferrets out what underlies thinking and judging, never realized 
that his entire thinking was determined by this misunderstanding of 
Parmenides. 

Ever since Parmenides, the battle over beings has raged, not as an 
arbitrary dispute about arbitrary opinions, but as a yryavtonay ia, as 
Plato said, as a battle of titans for the beginning and end in the Dasein 
of the human. And nowadays—there remains but the wordplay of 
ambitious and clever chaps who purport to say that Parmenides’ 
proposition—being is the one—is as false as it is primitive, that is, 
amateurish, awkward, and hence inadequate and of little worth. The 
falsity of a philosophical insight is, of course, an entirely different 
matter which we will not discuss further at this point. As to the 
primitiveness of the proposition tò Sv TÒ év, it is admittedly primitive, 
that is, original—in the strict sense of the word. In philosophy and 
indeed in every ultimately essential possibility of human Dasein, the 
beginning is the greatest, which henceforth can never again be at- 
tained; it is not only unable to be weakened and lessened by what 
follows but, if what follows is genuine, becomes truly great in its 
greatness and is expressly installed in its greatness. However, for those 
Whose actions are oriented toward progress, the original and early 
become less and less important and real, and the most recent is ipso 
facto the best. 

Even though Western philosophy up to Hegel has basically not gone 
beyond Parmenides’ proposition: tò dv Tò £v, despite all the transfor- 
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mations, this does not signify a deficiency but a superiority and indi 
cates that in spite of everything, it remains strong enough to preserve 
its original truth. 

(But it is preserved only as long as it still provokes and sustains a 


question. Nevertheless, this original truth is not that of essence; rather, 


essence is necessarily deprived of power in it. The beginning im 
mediately becomes entangled in being as presence [actuality]; presence 
is the ineluctability [of essence] in the first breaking open.) 

Thus by now it must be clear that the equation of tò óv and tò. 
eivor is not an accidental, external, whimsical word choice but the 
first utterance of the fundamental question and answer of philosophy. 


* 


Beings, what are they? What is proper to them and only them? The 
answer is: being. Beings are meant here in the sense of beings as such. 
"Ov fi óv—in this f| öv, beings are, so to speak, secured and retained 
only in order to show themselves and to say how things are with them 
But we have not gotten very far with this discussion; in fact, quite the 
contrary. Being is here differentiated from beings. What are we dif- 
ferentiating? Distinguishing one being from another is fine. But being 
from beings? i 

What sort of peculiar differentiation is this? It is the oldest differ- 
ence; there are none older. For when we differentiate beings from one 
another, that other differentiation has already occurred. Without it, 
even individual beings and their being different would remain hidden 
from us. A is differentiated from B—with the “is” we already maintain 
the older difference. It is the ever-older difference that we have no 
need to seek but find when we simply return (to remember: 
àváuvnors). This oldest difference is, even more so, prior to all science 
and therefore cannot first be introduced through science and theoret- 
ical reflection about beings. It is merely espoused, cultivated, and used 
as self-evident by theoretical comprehension and in this way put into 
effect in everyday speech. This differentiation of beings and being is 
as old as language, that is, as old as human beings. 

But in all this we are merely relating something about this differ- 
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entiation, not comprehending it. Are we standing at the border of 
what is comprehensible? Is this difference ultimately the first concept? 
But then it must at least permit of demonstration and questioning 

recisely as to how the conceiving, that is, how the concept in its 

ossibility, is determined by this boundary. Yet we ourselves know 
nothing of this. It has not yet even been questioned. On the contrary, 
we determine being the other way around—from the viewpoint of 
concept and assertion. For a long time the erroneous doctrine has 
existed that being means the same as "is," and that the "is" is said 
first of all in judgment. It therefore follows that we first understand 
being through judgment and assertion. While we are fond of appealing 
to the ancients in this connection (one of whose treatises it is our task 
to interpret here), I suggest that this errant opinion can appeal to the 
ancients only with partial legitimacy, which means with no legitimacy 
whatsoever. 


§ 4. The manifoldness and unity of being 


It is evident why Aristotle substitutes tò dv, beings, for eivou, being, 
about which he is inquiring: namely, because it stands for tò dv Å Öv, 
being. And being is one, £v. But does Aristotle not say that being is 
many and multifarious, ToAAG, and thus n0AAoy6c? And is not this 
proposition the guiding principlé of his entire philosophy? Is he also 
one of those who in the end no longer understand the insight of 
Parmenides? It would appear so, indeed it not only appears so but 
must obviously be so if we consider that Aristotle explicitly and in no 
uncertain terms battles against Parmenides. Aristotle emphasizes at 
Physics A 3, 186a22ff.: mpd¢ NMopuevisny, in relation to and against 
Parmenides is to be said ù Avotc . . . yevõńg, his solution (to the 
question of Sv, that is, that Sv, elvan is ëv) is deceptive, it conceals 
the true; that is, Å é&nAóc Aoupévet tò öv AÉyeo00d, Aeyouévov 
zoAayðç—Parmenides fails to understand the essence of being in 
that he assumes that beings are addressed &rAóc, purely and simply 
äs the simple one, whereas they must be understood in manifold ways. 
^s proof of the manifoldness of beings (being), Aristotle mentions the 
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TOAAAYAs of the categories (A 2, 185a2Iff.), thus the noAAGY@c in 
the narrow sense. This is worth noting. Yet it is not as though the 
Physics does not already have the TOAAAY@s in the wider sense; see 
T 1, 200b26f., where the discussion of Kívnotg is most intimately 
connected with Book A. 

Judging by what has been said, does Aristotle deny and disavow 
the first decisive truth of philosophy as expressed by Parmenides? No. 
He does not renounce it, but rather first truly comprehends it. He 
assists this truth in becoming a truly philosophical truth, that is, an 
actual question. Indeed, the noAAayac does not simply push the ëv 
away from itself; rather, it compels the one to make itself felt in the 
manifold as worthy of question. Those who believe that Aristotle 
merely added other meanings onto a meaning of being are clinging to 
appearances. It is a matter not just of embellishment but of a trans- 
formation of the entire question: the question about bv as Év comes 
into sharp focus here for the first time. Of course, it required first a 
decisive step over and against Parmenides. Plato undertook this, al- 
though admittedly at a time when the young Aristotle was already 
philosophizing with him, and this always means against him. Plato 
attained the insight that non-being, the false, the evil, the transitory— 
hence unbeing—also is. But the sense of being thereby had to shift 
because now the notness itself had to be included in the essence of 
being. If, however, ever since ancient times being is one (ëv), then this 
intrusion of notness into the unity signifies its folding out into multi- 


plicity. Thereby, however, the many (manifold) is no longer simply 


shut out from the one, the simple; rather, both are recognized as 
belonging together. 

We modern chaps, with our short-lived but all the more clamorous 
discoveries, are hardly able any longer to assess the force of the 
philosophical effort that had to be exerted to discern that being as 


one is in itself many. But based on Plato’s insight, it was once again ™ 


an equally decisive step for Aristotle to discern that this manifoldness 
of being was multistructured, and that this structure had its own 
necessity. Aristotle's pointed confrontation with Plato stemmed di- 
rectly from this. Whether Aristotle's TOAAAX@s represents only a 
continuation of Plato's later teachings that the one is many (Év— 
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10AA6), or whether, conversely, the Platonic Év—n01A6. represents 
the still-viable Platonic form of coming to grips with the already 
awakened Aristotelian noħiayôç by the elder Plato, will probably 
never be decided. l 1 . 

Since the basic relationship between Plato and Aristotle is undecid- 
able, every popular pseudophilology that believes that for every 
thought of Aristotle's a prototype, no matter how sketchy or far- 
fetched, can be found in Plato must be rejected. When someone asks 
the inane question, From whom did he get what he says here? believing 
himself thereby to be investigating the philosophy of philosophers, 
that person has already cut himself off from the possibility of ever 
being affected by a philosophy. Every genuine philosopher stands 
anew and alone in the midst of the same few questions, and in such 
a way that neither god nor devil can help if he has not begun to buckle 
down to the work of questioning. Only when this has happened can 
he learn from others like himself and thus truly learn, in a way that 
the most zealous apprentices and transcribers never can. 

Yet, did we not assert, during the first enumeration of the four 
meanings of being in the Aristotelian sense, that the unity of these 
four meanings remains obscure in Aristotle? We did. However, this 
does not rule out but, for a philosopher of Aristotle's stature, precisely 
entails that this unity be troubling in view of its multiplicity. We need 
only observe how Aristotle explains the x0AAoy óc. 

Thus he says on one occasion (Met. K [XI] 3, 1060b32f.): tò 8’ öv 
TOAMAY@s xoà od kað’ Evo. A€yetoA tpónov. “Beings are manifold 
and so not articulated according to one way.” But he also sees im- 
mediately and clearly the result that this view, when taken out of 
Context, could generate, namely the dispersion of öv into many 
tpOnot, a dissolution of the £v. In contrast, Aristotle states: TOVTOS, 
100 Svtog mpd ëv TL koi Kotvóv Å &vayoyÀ yiyveton (1061a10f.). 
"For each being, for all beings in whatever sense, there is a leading 
Up and back to a certain one and common"; and at 1060b35: Kotó QC 
Tt Kotvóv: “to some sort of common." We are always encountering 
this cautious and (as to what the encompassing one may be) open- 
ended tı (of some sort). Aristotle speaks of the final and highest unity 
of being in this fashion; see 1003a27 in Met. T (IV) 1, 1003a27 (and 
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many other passages): tò dv Å Sv, tò elvan as $016 TI¢—a sort of © 
governing from out of and in itself. 

Accordingly, Aristotle explicitly states: Being is said with an eye to 
something that is somehow! common \to all the various ways, and 
which cultivates a community-with these so that these many are all of 
the same root and origin. The dv is so little deprived of unity through 
the NohAaxXas that, to the contrary, it could absolutely never be what 
it is without the ëv. Indeed, dv and £v are different conceptually, but 
in their essence they are the same, that is, they belong together. Aris- 
totle gives precise definition to this original belonging together of the 
two. For example, in T 2 at 1003b22f.: tò öv Kai to £v torto Koi uta 
$0Gic TO GKOAOVBEiV GAANAOIG. “Being and the one are the same 
and a (single) óócic (a governing); for they follow one another." What 
Aristotle means by this is that each comes in the wake of the other; 
wherever the one appears, the other is also on the scene (see the 
nopooAov6eiv in I 2 at 1054214). Likewise in K 3 at I061al5ff.: 
Otoépet & o98v tiv tod Óvtoc &varyoyri|v xpóc x dv Ñ xpóg td 
ëv yíyveoðor. Kai yàp ei Li) tabtòv GAAO 8 gotiv, &vtiotpéóet ye- 
TÓ te yop Ëv Kai ÖV TOG, TÓ te dv £v. “It makes no difference at all 
whether beings are traced back to being or to the one; for even though 
the two are not the same (that is, conceptually) but different, they still 
(that is, in this differing) face each other since the one is in some way 
or other being and being is one.” Oneness belongs to the essence of 
being in general, and being is always already implied in oneness. 
Aristotle comprehends the peculiar character of this relationship as 
GKOAOVOEiV ào (&koAOGONots), as reciprocal following one 
another, and as &vtiotpépev (GVTLOTPOO?), as turning toward one 
another; Óv and £v, so to speak, never lose sight of each other. 

It may be difficult, even almost impossible, to truly shed light on 
this relationship through the texts of Aristotle that have been handed 
down to us. But just the same it remains indisputable that Aristotle 
lets the two of them be rooted in each other. The oneness of being is 
therefore rescued not only over against its manifoldness but precisely 
for it; rescued in the sense of the word as it was understood by Aristotle 
and Plato, to let something stand out as what it is, to not let it slip 
away and be covered over by the babble of common opinion for which 
everything is equally beyond question. 
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Since tO Sv and TÒ £v belong together in this way, it follows that 
Aéyexoa 8 toon c TÒ öv xoi TÒ ëv (I [X] 2, 1053b25). "Being and one 
are said in equally multiple ways." 

It is certainly true, one might say, that Aristotle maintained the 
primordial affinity of being and oneness; certainly, one may further X 
acknowledge, Aristotle also constantly refers at the same time to the 
n0AXojc. But nothing is thereby accomplished toward resolving the 
decisive question: How then is dv (elvou) 1 xoAXogóc Aeyóuevov, 
being as said in many ways, Kotwóv tt, somehow held in common for 
the many? 

Is this one being [Sein] something before all unfolding, that is, 
something that exists for itself, whose independence is the true essence 
of being? Or is being in its essence never not unfolded so that the 
manifold and its foldings constitute precisely the peculiar oneness of 
that which is intrinsically gathered up? Is being imparted to the indi- 
vidual modes in such a way that by this imparting it in fact parts itself 
out, although in this parting out it is not partitioned in such a way 
that, as divided, it falls apart and loses its authentic essence, its unity? 
Might the unity of being lie precisely in this imparting parting out? 
And if so, how would and could something like that happen? What 
holds sway in this event? (These are questions concerning Being and 
Time!) 

Neither Aristotle nor those before or after him asked these ques- 
tions, nor did they even seek a foundation for these questions as 
questions. Instead, only the various concepts of being and “catego- 
ties” would later be systematized in accordance with the mathematical 
idea of science; see Hegel's comment in the second foreword to the 
Science of Logic: the material —is ready. 

And yet Aristotle was also clearly concerned with the question of 
the unity of the NOALAXAs Aeyóueva. For we find him attempting to 
respond to the question. And this attempt pressed against the very 
limit of what was at all possible on the basis of the ancient approach 
to the question of being. 

We will see and understand this, however, only when we have first 
freed ourselves from the picture of Aristotle's philosophy drawn by 
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the post-Aristotelian period up to and including our own age. The 
most catastrophic misinterpretation, fostered especially by medieval 
theology, was the following: The extremely cautious and provisional 
attempts at inquiring in the context of the truly guiding question 
concerning being were converted into primary, self-evident answers 
and main propositions of what was supposed to be Aristotle's philos- 
ophy. The question of being and unity became an axiom to be dis- 
cussed no further: ens et unum convertunter—whatever is ens is unum 
and vice versa. Aristotle's treatises were thereby turned into a store- 
house, or better yet, into a tomb containing such atrophied proposi- 
tions. 

The consequences of this complete covering over of the inner source 
which forms the basis of Aristotle's philosophy and ancient philoso- 
phy in general are still evident in Kant, even though it is he who tries 
to retrieve a genuine—though not original —meaning for the afore- 
mentioned teaching of scholastic philosophy. See The Critique of Pure 
Reason B113f.: 


In the transcendental philosophy of the ancients there is included yet 
another chapter containing pure concepts of the understanding which, 
though not enumerated among the categories, must on their view be 
ranked as a priori concepts of objects. This, however, would amount to 
an increase in the number of the categories and is therefore not feasible. 
They are propounded in the proposition, so famous among the School- 
men: quodlibet ens est unum, verum, bonum. Now, although the applica- 
tion of this principle has proved very meager in consequences, and has 
indeed yielded only propositions that are tautological, and therefore in 
recent times has retained its place in metaphysics almost by courtesy 
only, yet, on the other hand, it represents a view which, however empty 
it may seem to be, has maintained itself over this very long period. It 
therefore deserves to be investigated in respect of its origin, and we are 
justified in conjecturing that it has its ground in some rule of the under- 
standing which, as often happens, has only been wrongly interpreted. 
These supposedly transcendental predicates of things are, in fact, nothing 
but logical requirements and criteria of all knowledge of things in general, 
and prescribe for such knowledge the categories of quantity, namely 
unity, plurality, and totality. But these categories, which, properly re- 
garded, must be taken as material, belonging to the possibility of the 
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things themselves, have in this further application been used only in their 
formal meaning, as being of the nature of logical requisites of all knowl- 
edge, and yet at the same time have been incautiously converted from 
being criteria of thought to being properties of things in themselves. 


Kant knows only one alternative: to trace these determinations and 
relationships back to formal logic. However, if Kant is not understood 
in the way the Kantians understand him, and if one bears in mind 
that for Kant the original unity of transcendental apperception was 
the pinnacle of logic, and if this unity is not left simply hanging in the 
air but is questioned as to its own roots, then it can indeed be shown 
that and how Kant for the first time since Aristotle was once again 
starting to broach the real question about being.’ 


* 


§ 5. Oneness of being—not as genus but as analogy 


All of our earlier reflections have helped to map out and secure the 
realm of inquiry of Aristotle’s treatise on 6Óvogug and £vépyeux. So 
far we have reached the following conclusions: (1) The question of 
öúvouıç and évépyeto. is a question about dv (beings). (2) This inquiry 
concerning beings is fundamentally an inquiry concerning being 
(elven). (3) Hence the inquiry about beings can be more precisely 
determined as a question about beings as such (dv Å öv). (4) Being is 
the primary and decisive one that has to be said of beings; it is 
precisely, then, the reason that it itself is the one (£v). (5) But at the 
same time, being is said in various ways (102.06). (6) T1040] c, 
for its part is equivocal: (a) fourfold; (b) tenfold with respect to one 
of the manifold (the categories). 

Now the final question of our preliminary considerations arises: 


How does Aristotle comprehend the unity of being as a manifold? ) 


Which noAXay~@c, what sort of manifoldness, prevails in the &vayoyÀ 
™pOg xà ëv, in deciding the question concerning the oneness of the 
Multiplicity? How is being understood in all this? If we can provide 


1. See Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Bonn, 1929). 


( 
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an answer to these questions, then we will have attained the gathered 
inner perspective for gauging the realm of the question—of the 
104A. c AeyOuevov. 

If beings are addressed in various ways, then being is articulated in 
as many ways. Therefore, the word “being” has a multiple meaning: 
for example, being as being true or being possible or being at hand 


or being accidental; in each of these meanings, being is referred to. i 


Or is it only the linguistic expression that the above-mentioned words 
have in common, whereas their meanings have absolutely no connec- 
tion to each other? Just as [in German] the word Strauss can mean a 
bird, a bouquet of flowers, or a dispute. Here only the aural and 
written forms are the same in each, while the meanings and the things 
referred to are entirely different. Only the words are the same—a 
óuotótne Tod óvópartoc. Does the word “being” have only this sort 
of mere sameness of name? Are its many meanings (as Aristotle says) 
only said óuovópoc? Clearly not; we understand being in being true 
and being possible in such a way that it expresses a certain sameness 
in each differentiation, even though we may be unable to grasp it. The 
being [Sein] that is expressed in the various meanings is no mere 
homonym; it implies a certain pervasive oneness of the understood 
significations. And this one meaning is related to the individual ways 
of being as Kotvóv tt, as common. What then is the character of this 
xotvóv? Is the kotwótnc, the commonness of the dv, somewhat like 
when we say, for example, “The ox is a living being" and “The farmer 
is a living being"? To both we ascribe what belongs to living beings 
in general. "Living being" is said of both of them, not simply 
óuovópos (aequivoce) but ouvovÜposc (univoce). We do not here 
have simply a sameness of names; the two have the name in common, 
jointly, because each concretely defines what the name means through 
this one thing (living being). The farmer is a rational and the ox a 
nonrational living being; in contrast, Strauss, meaning a bouquet of 
flowers, is not a kind of bird. 

What, then, is the status of the word "being" if it is not a mere 
ópovópov? Is being (Sv) such a ouvovópoc Aeyónevov? That is, is 
being the unity of a highest genus (yévoc) which we can get back to 
by separating out what is common from the various ways of being? 
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Aristotle says no, this too is impossible. The Kotvótng of the dv is 
not that of a yévoc. Why not? 

In Met. B (III) 3, Aristotle offers a proof for this impossibility, that 
is. for the non-genus-like unity of being, and thus for the non-species- 
like character of the various ways of being and of the beings referred 
to in each of these ways. It is an indirect proof; why this is so, and 
indeed must be so, has to be shown later. The proof goes as follows: 
It is shown what would ensue were being to have the oneness and 
universality of a genus (as does living being); the result of this assump- 
tion proves to be an impossibility, and therefore the assumption from 
which it proceeded is also impossible; that is, the oneness and univer- 
sality of being cannot be a genus. 

Here is the proof in detail: Let us suppose that being is the genus 
for the different ways of being, and therefore for the individual beings 
that are each determined in their being by such ways. What is a genus? 
That which is universal and common to the many and can be differ- 
entiated and organized into species by the addition of specific differ- 
ences. Genus is inherently related to species and thus to 
species-constituting differentiation; there is no genus in itself. For 
example, a genus is intended in the concept of living being. Plant, 
animal, human are species of this genus. It can be said of these in the 
same way, that is, in general, that they are living beings. That which 
characterizes a living being in general does not yet constitute what 
defines a human being as human, an animal as animal, a plant as 
plant, etc. In no way can the genus include things of this sort. Were 
the species-forming differentia already to be contained in it, it would 
simply not be a genus. For example, were the species-forming differ- 
entia which makes the human being a species of living being—ratio- 
nality—to be included in the genus living being, then we could not 
declare plants and animals in general to be living beings; were we to 
attempt this, then it would have to be equally correct to say that plants 
are human. The content of the genus as such is necessarily independent 
of and uninvolved with the content of the species-forming differentia. 

Let us suppose being to have the character of a genus and the 
different ways of being to be the species, for example, being true and 
being possible. Then the true and the possible would be of the sort 
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that would have to be added to the genus “being” to form the species, 
"True" and “possible” would therefore have to add something to the” 
genus “being” that, up to that point, it itself is not. Yet surely the true 
and the possible are not nothing at all but something; otherwise the 
genus “being” would be unable to determine them. But if they are 
something, ct, then they are the kind of things to which being belongs. 
Hence, the species-forming differentiae are beings of some sort in the 
broadest sense, that is, something that is determined by being. There- 
fore, being, which is attributable to anything that is not nothing, and. 
indeed even to this, already expresses the species-forming differentiae, 
the true and the possible, as something that is. But for a genus to be 
able to be a genus, it may include nothing of the content of the 
species-forming differentiae. Since being, as what is able to be said 
most universally, must include this, it cannot have the character of a 
unity for the many in the manner of a genus; and the various ways of 
being cannot be understood as species. 

Being cannot be a genus, cannot be said cuvovpoc. We can 
further extend our reflections on this proposition of Aristotle's. The 
universal, comprehended and defined as species-enabling genus, is 
usually called “concept.” If being is not a genus, then it cannot be 
comprehended as a concept, nor can it be conceptualized. This is so 
not just because there is no higher genus than the genus of being, but 
also because being is not a genus at all. If the delimitation of a concept 
(ópiouóc) is called definition, then this means that all definitional 
determinations of being must on principle fail. If being is to be com- 
prehended at all, then it must be in a completely different way. We 
will find this explicated in the treatise on óóvojuc and évépyera. 

The proof of the non-genus-like character of being tells us only 
which characteristics the oneness of being is not. Had Aristotle done 
nothing but work out this negative answer, it would be proof enough 
that the question of the oneness of being was a real question for him. 
Since for both the earlier and the later Plato all determinations of 
being and being itself remained yévoc, the Aristotelian statement of 
the problem announces a fundamental rejection of the Platonic con- 
ception of being—and a decisive step closer to the essence of being. 
(Whether the cited indirect proof is itself intrinsically valid will not 
be discussed here.) 
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Being is said neither óuvpoc nor ovvovÜluoc. And yet in each 
instance it is understood and said as Kotvóv tu in fact, Aristotle even 
says (I 2, 1053b20f.): 16 Öv Kod Tò ëv kaðódov kartmyopeizoa i62 xo. 
nóvtov. “Being, like the one that goes together with it, is what is for 
the most part said of the whole (for the most part in general of all)." 
It is the foremost and ultimate xoctmyópnuo:s indeed, as Aristotle says 
in this chapter, it is Katny6pnua uóvov, the most general declaration 
[Gesagtheit] and this alone. Nevertheless, it is to be noted that Aristotle 
never characterizes being as a category, albeit that being holds sway 
in the categories; 1) koctryyopío, in the sense we have already encoun- 
tered (A 7; see above, p. 11). 

How then are we to understand the relationship of this most general 
one to its many different ways? Is there in fact any relationship of the 
general to the many encompassed by it which is other than the relation 
of genus to species and the particulars it unites? There is such a 
relation. But Aristotle nowhere shows it directly in the relationship of 
being to the multiplicity of ways of being; instead he turns his attention 
to a peculiar kind of meanings in language which express a oneness 
of many without being a genus for this unified many (T 2, beginning). 

For example, the word “health”; it is the general designation for 
the healthy as such. We say that someone has a healthy heart; 
“healthy” in this case expresses the characteristic of a specific condi- 
tion of the body. The body is healthy because it has incorporated the 
condition that is named and because it can in general possess this 
condition (SextiK6v). We also say that a medicinal herb is healthy, 
but we do not mean by this that the condition of the plant in question 
is not sick; rather, the medicinal herb is healthy because in some cases 
it produces health (moveiv). Then again, we also say that a person has 
à healthy complexion, and we do not mean that the complexion is 
healthy and not sick—a hue can be neither healthy nor sick; rather, 
What is meant is that the complexion is an indication (onpeiov elvan) 
of health in the first sense, understood as a physical condition. Fur- 
thermore, we say that a walk is very healthy. Here again, we do not 
mean that walking is the very opposite of sick; nor do we mean that 
walking is a sign of health; nor do we mean that it produces health. 
Rather, it is healthy because it is conducive to the recovery and 
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improvement of health (óuA&ttew). Thus “healthy” is said of the | 
heart, of medicinal herbs, of the complexion, of walking; all four are - 
healthy, and yet they cannot be called this in the same sense. Health | 


(healthiness) is predicated of many different things. And yet it is not 


the genus for the many; otherwise health would have to be predicated 1 


of the many in the same general way, whereas it is precisely (in contrast 
to yévog, it is a étépws Aeyópnevov) predicated in different ways of 


heart, herb, complexion, and walking, so much so that the meanings | 


of healthiness mentioned in the second, third, and fourth places are 
each related differently to healthiness in the first sense. They neces- 
sarily co-signify the first sense: medicinal herbs as bringing forth 
health, the healthy complexion as a sign of health, taking a walk as 
maintaining health. 

We can infer from this first of all that already in language itself. 
there are peculiar relationships that apparently are expressed in a 
logical form. But we surmise from the kind of meaning that here 
ordinary logic surely breaks down. Language itself can in no way be 
understood logically—a fact that we are only now gradually realizing. 


We must free the categories of language from the framework of logic | 


that has ruled over it since the time of the Alexandrians, prefigured, 
of course, in Plato and Aristotle. We can clarify the extent to which 
the relationships of meaning develop among themselves in manifold 


ways through yet another meaning of “healthy.” When we say that a l 


sound thrashing is sometimes very healthy, we are not conveying a 


fifth meaning of “healthy” that is structurally similar to the other four ^ 


previously mentioned. True, a sound thrashing does refer to the body; 
however, not in the sense that it fosters health. In fact, quite to the 
contrary. "Healthy" is here meant as beneficial to one's formation, 
that is, precisely not so much having to do with the body. “Healthy” 
in this sense is a metaphorical use of the meaning according to which, 
for example, we call taking a walk "healthy." 

Despite the diversity of these different meanings, they do have a 
unity. What is the character of this unity? 

Aristotle at one point briefly discusses difference and the unity of. 
what differs that pertains to it—on the occasion of the delineation of 
the essence of sameness (tom)t6v, A 9). He states there (1018a12f.): 
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8i&óopo. Aéyetoa Go’ Étepó ÈOTL TÒ AÙTÓ TL ÖVTA, ui uóvov àpieuó. 
GAN f] cider Ñ yéver À &vooyto. “Different are all things that differ 
(among themselves) while nevertheless in some way remaining the 
same, not only numerically but with regard to species or genus or 
analogy." In addition to the numerical unity of many different things 
and the unity of species and genus, Aristotle recognizes the unity of 
analogy. What is meant by this? 

The signification “healthy” contains a unity for different things, 
namely, the kind whereby the primary meaning— "healthy" as a char- 
acteristic of one's physical condition—takes on the function of uni- 
fiying the other meanings in that it lets these other meanings be related 
to itself, each in a different way. These different meanings are in 
keeping with and comply with the first, each in a specific regard. 
However, the primary meaning is not the genus of the others; there 
is absolutely no universal meaning of “healthy” that could be sus- 
pended over the various meanings that have been mentioned and yet 
still say something. Just as a person's complexion is healthy by virtue 
of its being an indication of healthiness in the primary sense, so 
correspondingly—but not in the same way—taking a walk is healthy 
with respect to the promotion of health in the primary sense; the latter 
appears and is sustained in various relationships, and what belongs 
to this somehow corresponds to being healthy. *Healthy" does not 
directly express something about the physical condition, but the mean- 
ing corresponds [ent-spricht] to it, takes it into consideration, has 
regard for it, just as we sometimes say: a request has been taken into 
consideration, it is in correspondence, it is accepted. 

This corresponding, &voéye, is intrinsically an &vooépet mpd 
TÒ mp@tov (compare T 2, 1004a25): a “carrying onto the first” of the 
meaning and securing it there. This mp@tov is & ob tà GAAG ptt, 
kat dv 6 A€yovtou (1003b17), “that upon which the other meanings 
are hinged and secured and that through which the other meanings 
can be (understood and) said.” The manner of the carrying back and 
forth of the meanings to the first is different in each case. The first, 
however, is the sustaining and guiding basic meaning; it is always that 
from out of which the meaning which carries itself to it and corre- 
sponds [ent-sprechen] to it is capable of being spoken. In Greek, the 
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"from out of which” is the &pyn; it is for this reason that Aristotle 


generally defines the essence of &vodoyto as héyew npóc uíov &pyrv. ` 


(see 1003b5f.). This &pyy is that which unifies the many that corre- 
spond to it, that is, the sustaining and guiding meaning to which the 
various ways of specific corresponding in each case correspond. The 
A€yew of the Aóyoc of the &vo ota is the Aéyew mpdc Év—npóxov. 
This ëv npóc 6 is therefore a xowóv; not the simple Kotvóv of the 
yévog but Kotvóv tt—some sort of common, that which is inherently 
there, as a mode of the same, to hold together the corresponding in 
a unity. 

This is a preliminary explanation of analogy as a mode of unity. 
We will have an opportunity at a later point to delve more specifically 
into the matter of the essence of analogy. Characteristically, Aristotle 
does not clarify here (T 2) the analogical character of being (Sv) in a 
direct manner, but once again through an analogy. 


* 


$ 6. The questionableness of the analogy of being 


We wish today to conclude our preliminary considerations. It was a 
matter of delimiting in a general way the realm of questioning in which 
our treatise belongs, that is, being and the manifoldness of its modes. 
We asked in conclusion: How did Aristotle conceive the unity of being 
as a manifold, and which zoAAoyóc was the leading one in the 
&voryoyr, npòs tò ëv? It was necessary to show how in general a 
meaning is one with regard to the many that belongs to it: whether 
ónovópnoc or GLVOVELW,, or even (although Aristotle does not use 
this expression) &vaAoyiK@c. For öv is said neither OL@VOLMSs nor 
cuvovÜpos (as the yévoc), and yet it is said as xotvóv, in general, 
even Ka86A.0v uióáAt to. n&vtov. How, then, is the unity of this uni- 
versality of being to be conceived as a sort of analogy? The unity of 
the meanings of “health” is an example of analogy. “Being” signifies 
in a way that corresponds to the way "health" signifies. 

Now it must be shown how Aristotle establishes the unity of anal- 
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ogy as that unity according to which öv, £v, and Kowé6v tı belong to 
the MoAAaY@s Aeyóueva. The Aéyeoðor of this TOAAGAXA@s is the 
A£yew of &vooyto. Accordingly, the question arises: xpÓc ti Aéyexoa 
tà 103.06 Aeyóuevo—with respect to what? It must be a npótov 
and an &pxń, and, since what is at issue is dv, it must be the TP@tov 
öv or the öv mpdtws Aey6pevov. Thus what is being sought is the 
sustaining and leading fundamental meaning of dv, of being, mpdc 5 
tà GAG. A€yetou—with respect to which the others are said. What is 
this? 

We have evidently already gotten to know it. We need now only 
read with a more refined understanding the first sentences from O l 
from which our entire introductory considerations have arisen. Tlepi 
uv obv Tod npátoc óvtoc xoi TPO 6 né&oou ai GALA kormyoptoa 
100 óvtoc Gvadépovton eipytoa, nepi THs ovoiac.We translated it 
at that time conservatively: “[We have dealt with] beings in the pri- 
mary sense. . . .” Now we can translate it in the following way: “We 
have dealt with the sustaining and leading fundamental meaning of 
being, to which all the other categories are carried back (&vaépovtau, 
we could equally well say: àávoA£yovtou, are said back), that is, 
ovoia.” The first category is the sustaining and guiding fundamental 
meaning of being and as such the Kowv6v, which imparts itself to all 
the others so that these themselves have the meaning of being due to 
their relationship to it. But it is well to note that oveta as this Év and 
TP@tov is not Kotvóv in the sense of a genus which is named and said 
of the other categories as species. Being so constituted and being so 
much are not kinds of ovota but ways of being related to it. 

Being so constituted, for example, signifies a way of being; and since 
the being so constituted is the being so-constituted of something, this 
being is related to odoia. The being such is not, however, a kind of 
ovoia being, but TPÒS tobto, so much so that the ovoía is always 
said along with it (just as along with the various meanings of *healthy" 
the first meaning is included). 

We have already mentioned that Aristotle over and against Plato 
*ecured another ground with his question of the unity of being and 
had to critically reject the doctrine of the ideas (as yévn). (Insofar as 
the expressions yévog and eidog play a role in Aristotle, they have a 
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transformed meaning.) The import of this position is shown, for ex- 
ample, in his handling of the question of the idea of the good, which 
for Plato was decisive. Aristotle says: There is no idea of the good, or 
better, the good does not exist as idea and highest yévoc, it does not 
have the character of an idea; for THYABOV ico óc A€yetat TO SvTI, 
“the good is understood exactly as variously as being” (see Nico- 
machean Ethics A 4, 1096a23ff.); the individual categories, according 
to which what we call good is good and can be good, are now enu- 
merated: thus, for example, good in the sense of ti (what-being) can 
be god or voc; in the sense of being so constituted it can be &petń; 
or in the sense of being at the time, xotpóc, the right moment. And 
then he says: ófjAov óc ox äv ein kotwóv tı KABOAOD koi ëv, "it is 
clear from this that there is no universal and one," that is, such a one 


that would hang over everything as the highest genus. Aristotle sum- - 


marizes this problem in a form that makes clear that the entire ques- 


tion of oneness is oriented toward the analogy of being: ook gotw | 


Upa Tò &yo80v Kowóv TL xoci fav iSéav. à TAs Si AÉyevon- 
od yàp Éote toic ye Gnd THYNS ópovnotc (1096b25ff.). “Thus the 
good is not some sort of commonality (pursuant to) with regard to 
an idea. But then in what manner is it said? For it is not like that 
which only accidentally has the same name." This thought is import- 
ant in that Aristotle here states: not merely not Óptóvupv but not 
Óuóvupv Gnd tÓync, not a mere accidental homonym. This 6nd 
1Óxyng (accidentally) occurs here because Aristotle does in fact some- 
times say (see Mer. A 12, 1019b8): tò öv OuOVOUMS Aéyetor -being 
is used in the sense of a homonym. This is meant first of all only 
negatively: not cuvovlOc, not as genus; and what is not 
GVVOVULMs is a OL@VOLwS. This, then, is here to be understood as 
something which nevertheless has meaning in some way or other, as 
a meaning which is certainly not covwvbpw<, yet has a real unity of 
meaning. Being is not purely and simply an accidental Óutóvupov, but 
a sort of one, in the sense of analogy. Hence the question: GAA’ &pó 
YE TO àp' vòs elvo Ñ Mpdc ëv ğnavto. cuvteAsiv, Ñ n6 Xov xoc 
avahoyiav: ÓS yap èv oGpatt Sic, év yvy vodc, Kai &AXo Sù £v 
(2.9 (Nicomachean Ethics, A 4, 1096b27ff.). “Is it (this one) perhaps 
similar to being from one, or similar to the fact that all (meanings) 
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converge into one (as their end), or is it rather similar according to 
‘analogy’? For just as the eyes are what sees in the body, so is vous 
in the soul and so others in other cases.” Here the kat évahoyiav 
(according to analogy) is differentiated, by means of the comparing 
but excluding }—#, from the &p’ &vóc (from one; compare && ob tà 
&AAa Tjprtot, p. 33 above) and from the npóc êv cuvteAeiv (the 
converging into one). It should also be observed that in this same 
passage another concept of analogy is presented that is not identical 
to the categorial relationships (see p. 48f. below). 

However little all this may be clear in the end, we see in what 
direction Aristotle positively seeks the oneness of the óv for the mul- 
tiplicity. And thus the oneness of the realm of the questioning ought 
to be able to be determined, that is, the how according to which the 
öv r0AAoy 6c Aeyóuevov is—£v. However, we recall: Aristotle uses 
the x0AXoxG in a broad and in a more restricted sense. What we 
have just now been discussing is the 10AAo 5 in the more restricted 
sense in which the multiplicity of the categories is meant. But all the 
categories together with the first still make up only one of the 
TETPAXOs within the x0AA0xóc in the broad sense. 

Already in the Middle Ages, on the basis of the above sentence from 
the beginning of Met. © 1, it was concluded that the first guiding 
fundamental meaning of being in general—for the four ways together as 
well, not only for the one and its multiplicity—was ovo, which is 
usually translated as “substance.” As if being possible and actual and true 
also had to be led back to being in the sense of substance. They were even 
More inclined to conclude this in the nineteenth century (especially 
Brentano), since in the meantime, being, being possible, and being actual 
had come to be perceived as categories. Hence it is a generally accepted 
opinion that the Aristotelian doctrine of being is a “substance doctrine.” 
This is an error, in part resulting from the inadequate interpretation of 
the ToAMaY@s; more precisely: it was overlooked that only a question is 
here first of all being prepared. (W. Jaeger's reconstruction of Aristotle 
's built upon the basis of this fundamental error.) 

And so now for the first time the decisive question arises: What is 
the kind of unity in which this broad x0AA0 66 is held together (that 
5. 10 öv xotà TH oynuoco. TS Katnyopiag, Kate óóvoguv f 
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Evépyerav, Ós GANVEs T] webóoc, Kate ovußBeßnkós)? Is the unity 


here also that of analogy? And if so, what then is the tp@tov ðv, mpdg 
6 TÒ téttapa Aéyetor? What therein is the Obo1c tic, that which is 


determined and governed from out of itself? Here everything becomes | 


obscure. We always find only the itemizing juxtaposition. And in 
addition we find the claim: the dv has for its multiplicity the unity of 
analogy. 

The analogy of being—this designation is not a solution to the being 
question, indeed not even an actual posing of the question, but the 
title for the most stringent aporia, the impasse in which ancient phi- 


losophy, and along with it all subsequent philosophy right up to today, } 


is enmeshed. 


In the Middle Ages, the analogia entis—which nowadays has sunk l 


again to the level of a catchword—played a role, not as a question of 
being but as a welcomed means of formulating a religious conviction: 


in philosophical terms. The God of Christian belief, although the 


creator and preserver of the world, is altogether different and separate. 


from it; but he is being [Seiende] in the highest sense, the summum ens; ` 


creatures—infinitely different from him—are nevertheless also being 
(seiend), ens finitum. How can ens infinitum and ens finitum both be 


named ens, both be thought in the same concept, “being”? Does the ^ 


ens hold good only aequivoce or univoce, or even analogice? They 
rescued themselves from this dilemma with the help of analogy, which 
is not a solution but a formula. Meister Eckhart—the only one who 
sought a solution—says: “God ‘is’ not at all, because ‘being’ isa finite 
predicate and absolutely cannot be said of God." (This was admittedly 
only a beginning which disappeared in Eckhart's later development, 
although it remained alive in his thinking in another respect.) The 
problem of analogy had been handed down to the theology of the 
Middle Ages via Plotinus, who discussed it—already from that 
angle—in the sixth Ennead. 

The first and ultimate mp@tov öv, mpdc 6 tà GAAG A€yetou, which 
is thus the first meaning for the moAAG@Y@s in the broad sense, is 
obscure. And therefore the mpm oiAocodia, genuine philosophiz- 
ing, is inherently questionable in a radical sense. All this is later erased 
by the thesis that being is the most self-evident. (This questionability 
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is a far stretch from the image that is commonly held of Aristotle 
when his philosophy is envisioned along the lines of the scholarly 
activity of a medieval scholastic or German professor.) ^ 

So we also do not know how the dv as 8óvogug and évépyeiw stands 
in relation to the other meanings or how it stands together with them 
in the unity of being. And it is precisely here that we must guard 
against manipulating things artificially in order to concoct in the end 
a smooth "system." It is necessary to leave everything open and ques- 
tionable; only thus will we be capable of freeing and keeping alive 
Aristotle's unresolved innermost questioning, and thereby the ques- 
tioning of ancient philosophy and accordingly our own. What are 
beings as such? What is being such that it unfolds itself four times? Is 
the fourfoldness at which Aristotle directs the being question the most 
original fourfold of being? If not, then why not? Why does Aristotle 
chance upon precisely this number of four? How is being understood 
in all ancient questioning such that it extends itself into the realm of 
questioning that we find here? 

The treatise which we have made the object of our interpretation 
stands in the obscurity in which we grope with the posing of these 
questions. And we are taking up this treatise on the basis of an initially 
unfounded conviction that precisely this treatise, when we follow it 
philosophically, lets us advance the farthest into this obscurity—that 
35 to say: it forces us into the basic question of philosophy, presuming 
We are strong enough to let ourselves be truly compelled. 


ical dac 


Chapter One 
Metaphysics 9 1. The Unity of the Essence of Advatic 


Katà Kívnot, Force Understood as Movement 


§ 7. Considerations for the movement of the entire treatise on 
Oóvogugs and évépyera 


This treatise which concerns óóvogug and évépyeua takes its bearings 


within the guiding question of philosophy: What are beings as such? 
It attempts for its part and in its own fashion to achieve a clarification, 
of being. What course does it follow? Where does it begin? This is 
stated in the following sentences (1045b35-1046a4): 


Kai mp@tov nepi Svuvépews T] Aéyetor pév pédiota kopios, od pv 

xpnoíum yéoti npóc ô PovAduecba viv. ém nA£ov yap &ouv 1) 6óvaguc 

Kai 1 £vépyyewx t&v uóvov Aeyóuevov kocxà ktvrot. &AX'einóvtec nepi 

tats, £v toic xepi tig évepyeiag óvopiouoic SnAGoouev Kai nepìÌ 

tov čov. 

“And first (we want to treat) 50vats in the sense in which the word 
is most properly used; admittedly S0voitg understood in this way is 
not truly needed for what we now have before us (in this treatise). For 
the 6óvoqug and the &vépyei (that are properly our theme) extend 
further than the corresponding expressions which are taken only with 
regard to movement." Here we are implicitly to think along with this: 
we are first dealing only with óóvoqug in its usual most readily avail- 
able meaning. "But after we have dealt with this, we want to open up 
the others (namely, the more far-reaching meanings of óóvoguc) in 
our discussions of &vépyevo." 

These sentences are of decisive importance for understanding the 
point of departure and the inner workings of the question which the 
treatise as a whole poses. We first learn quite generally: 56vapuc and 
£vépyei are, on the one hand, wéAtota Kvpiws Aeyóuevo.—under- 
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stood most prevalently—but then, on the other hand, éri nA£ov-—ex- 
tending further. First taken according to how they are commonly and 
predominantly understood, thus according to how they are first of all 
understood at any given time. But how exactly? Answer: xoà 
xivnot ( koctà Kivnow Aeyouiévn)—vwith regard to movement. How 
is this to be understood? 

When we regard movements, we encounter what moves. And then 
we speak (without further ado) of forces which move what moves, 
and likewise of activities at work and in work (Épyov). The Greek 
"Épyov" has the same double sense in which we use the German Arbeit 
(work): (1) work as occupation, as when we say, for example, “He 
didn’t make the most of his working time”; (2) work as what is 
diligently worked upon and gained through work, as when we say, 
“he does good work." ‘Evépyeumt are the activities, the ways of work- 
ing (€pyo in the first sense), which are occupied with work (€pyov in 
the second sense): the ways of being-at-work. It is necessary to hear 
this double sense: precisely to be caught up in enactment and so to 
have something to produce. When we encounter what moves, we 
speak of forces and activities which are themselves related to move- 
ment, to the moving of what moves: Katé& (vro. In what follows, 
dbvaic Kate xtvnov is to be defined. The katé implies an inner 
reference to 6Óvoqu itself. Kate Aeyouévr means then: being in this 
way and therefore addressable in this respect as well. 

But now it must be noted: We speak of forces and activities in the 
plural (Suvdperc, évepye(on); there are many kinds of such forces and 
activities which indeed correspond to the many kinds of beings that 
move and which, like these beings, are also present. But over and 
against these present forces and activities there is £i mA€ov: 1 6óvoguc 
Koi f| Évépyevo—rhe 66voqug and the ėvépyeta, in the singular, stated 
Simply and understood singularly, uniquely. We translate émi nAgov: 
as and évépyeta, taken singularly, extend “further.” This 

ans: over a broader realm. And yet this cannot then mean that 
utside the circle of what moves we would find still other forces and 
we as well. Instead, the d6vaiic and the évépyeto.in the singular 
Mis a Lr cad in the sense of something higher and more essential. 

His and évépyero. Exi nÀ£ov do not therefore signify simply an 
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extension of the realm of applicability but rather an essential trans- 
formation of the meaning and thereby, of course, a fundamental 
furthering of the reach of this meaning. This ¿mì mAgov is 6 
BovAóue8o—that which we want above all to expose. And just this 
exposition of 8óvoguc and évépyeww. Eni nA£ov is the decisive, basic 
discovery of the entirety of Aristotelian philosophy; 6óvajic and 
£vépyevo, taken singularly, obtain for the first time through philo- 
sophical inquiry an essentially other, higher meaning. 

This meaning arises from within a philosophical inquiry. But this 
inquiry takes place under the guiding question: ti TÒ ÖV fj óv—what 
are beings as such? The essential meaning of 8óvojuc and évépyero 
arises therefore, to state it now negatively, not xoà kívrotw—not 
when we let what moves be encountered as present and notice as well 
what is also commonly present along with it—that is, not when the 
present being that moves is seen as referring to a moving present force, 
nor conversely, when it is seen from out of this force. And so Aristotle” 
says at a later passage (chap. 3, 1047a32): doxet yàp [h] évépyerot 
uáńota 1) Kivnots eivou—movement appears to be something like 
~ [a being-at-work The most obviously general character of kivnoig is 
|évépyeto. To what extent? Where something is in movement we do 
say: here something is underway, something is afoot, at work; here is 
an activity. 

The essential meaning of S0vapic and évépyero, on the contrary 
is not rendered xoà Kivnovy, or, stated more carefully, is not ren 
dered Katé& Kivnow póvov—not only with regard to movement. Ho 

is this to be understood? What is meant here becomes only more 
obscure if we consider that Aristotle achieves this essential meaning 
of Sivoyic and évépyei precisely through a treatment of Kivnotc, 
with a view toward movement. This is shown quite unmistakably in 
his investigation of Kivnots (Phys. P 1-3). 


* 
The horizon of questioning for this inquiry into S6voyitc and évépryevx 


is being and its unity in moAAGX@>. The unity of being is set forth as the 
unity of analogy. The unity of horizon and the interpretation of being get 
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lost in obscurity. Since: (1) The essence of analogy is not properly 
clarified. (2) The analogous character is not demonstrated but rather only 
illustrated by means of the analogy “healthy” and other things like this; 
it is not shown in what manner the fourfold divided being is to be unified 
in correspondence to one dominating and guiding meaning. (3) It is not 
shown which meaning among the four this is. (4) It is not shown why 
being is divided into a fourfold. (5) It is not shown why it must have the 
unity of analogy, nor why only the indirect proof of Met. B 3 can be given 
for this. (6) Neither is it shown that this horizon of the inherently 
analogous being is necessarily the most far-reaching and why this is the 
case. (7) The problem of a transcendental horizon is not here at all—the 
understanding of being as such is not seen; there is only the juxtaposition 
of Aóyoc and óptopióc, of Kivnois and napovota, of téàog and so on.) 

(To what extent, then, is the characteristic of being as t0AAoj 
Aeyóuevov an essential one? Does this state positively that being is 
inherently multiple? Is it multiple in itself or for us?JOr is it neither of 
these but rather more originally, in its essence, which would still 
pertain, of course, to both of the above? The 710).0) c, is thus a 
symptom of disempowerment: essence undergoes corruption [Wesen 
verwest], and for this reason being consists in a “present” multiplicity; 
this multiplicity as such remains misunderstood and unquestioned.) 
+Our interpretation commences with the question, How does Aris- 
totle characterize the point of departure and the inner workings of his 
inquiry concerning ó6voquc and &vépyewi We now have the follow- 
ing distinction: dbvopig and évépye in their most usual meaning, 
Which have at the same time a plural form, and then in addition a 
v ein : a higher and more essential, meaning, which can be 

À e singular. From this emerges a double difficulty. The 
= pe meaning is used xato, Kivnow uóvov: the forces found along 
inquis ids oe This meaning is for the proper aim of the 
hich ore Path pm, not needed —and yet it is precisely these forces 
Ana id ealt with so extensively. The essential meaning of 86voqug 
Nis iie is epp Kívnotv, not the current meaning understood 
the dens ws movement—and yet this meaning again becomes 
dien ed in the context of the inquiry into xívnoic, the 

on of movement. 
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Then is the singular meaning of 8óvogug and évépyeto nevertheless 
not to be taken koxà Kivnow? Certainly not. For to question KOTO 
kivnovw and to take óóvoqug as Kate Kivnov is fundamentally dif- - 
ferent from questioning xoxà Kivijcews (genitive), from asking © 
whether óvo has anything at all to do with movement as such—not 
only to ask to what extent does any óÓvogito whatsoever move what 
moves and bring about movement, but whether movement as such is 
determined by 8óvoguc. Let us take an example which Aristotle often 
uses: When a house is built, all sorts of things are in movement. Stones 
and beams are laid upon one another, coming together to form the | 
work. Forces and activities are also at work here. If we look upon 
this movement as a whole and discern the activities and forces which 
are here present, we are then viewing Kat& Kivnotw and so also 
perceiving Svvémets, those things which are alio present along with 
what moves, namely, along with those present beings in movement. 
But we are not viewing here movement as movement, not viewing 
xiwoÜuevov Tj Ktvoúpevov; we are not asking what moved-being as 
such would be. We are not taking the xıvoúpevov as f] Gv, and we 
are not taking the x(vroic as Ñ eivor. We are not dealing Kate 
Kivijoewes, with movement, so that it as such is the theme. To question 
in this fashion would be to ask about sivou, being, and thereby about 
&óvoqug and évépyew,, but in a completely different sense (&ri nov). 
If, accordingly, in this treatise S6voyig and évépyero. ém mov are 
supposed to be the theme of the inquiry, this does not then exclude 
that k(vrjotg remain in view; on the contrary, it must remain in view 
but not Katé& kívrotv. 

And yet the inquiry is supposed to treat óóvoquc first Kate kívnotv. 
And not only this, it is to treat üvojgitc kortà kívrjotv despite this ov 
wiv xpnoíum (© 1, 1045b36)—not truly needed for what the treatise 
properly intends. A remarkable method for an Aristotle whose rigor 
and acumen remain unrivaled by all subsequent investigative philo- 
sophical questioning, with the exception of Kant. 

We now have the following state of affairs: óóvogug Kate xívnotw 
is being dealt with despite its not being needed for the clarification of 
Súvauıç KATH kwioeoc. The discussion concerning Sbvapic Kote 


xivnow will indeed then have to be in some sense a preparation for - 
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the proper inquiry. What results in reference to this 8óvoguc is, how- 
ever, not needed for the óÓvogug in its essential meaning; it does not 
constitute a determinant element of this 6óvoquc. And yet the inquiry 
is nonetheless useful and helpful. One may therefore by no means 
interpret and translate où ypnoíun as pointless or useless, but rather 
as not needed, inapplicable, not to be taken over into the essential 
concept. Precisely because the 8óvogug Kate Kivnovw is inapplicable 
but still 66vojtt, and on the other hand generally oriented toward 
kivnot, precisely for this reason is the inquiry regarding it useful for 
what is here decisive. In stepping away from this óóvoguc, the step 
toward vogue éri mAgov is accomplished. From it, the leap to éxi 
mAéov can be achieved. 
But if övas Kate Kivnovv is in this way helpful, then why is the 
inquiry not designed so as to proceed from óóvoquc in its usual sense 
to Súvopus in its essential meaning? Aristotle proceeds otherwise; he 
says, in fact, explicitly (1046a3): 6Óvoqug in its essential meaning is 
first to be dealt with év toic nepi ts évepyetac d.optopoic—first in 
the discussions concerning évépyeo. Thus he states at the beginning 
of chapter six (1048a25f.): érei 88 nepi tig Kate Kivnow Aeyouévng 
Svvdpems eipnton, mepi évepyetac óvoptoopev. “Now that Sdvatic 
kata Kivnow (Sbvaytc in its usual meaning) has been dealt with, we 
want to take up the inquiry concerning évépyeuc.” Does the advance 
from the first point of departure via Svat, as it is ordinarily un- 
derstood occur in such a way that from it a transition is made to the 
essential Évépyewx? That is not what is said here. The possibility 
remains that the movement in the subsequent sections proceeds as 
follows: originating from óóvojug Kate Kivnow, advancing 7 
EVEpyeLa. KATH K(vr]atv, passing over to the £vépyevw KATE KIVÁOEOŞ, 
and proceeding to the óóvajuc Kate kKıvýoewg. 
Moe: six a characterization of the inner movement of the 
e y iesus ^ this is required by the matter itself. Whether this 
bhai 3 Isisomething we will have to decide only as the matter is 
EM 5 a unies question remains as to whether this 
Us omi n be carrie out in actuality with such a separation into 
al sections. And if not, why not? 
However the movement may be in actuality, at this point it is not 
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easy to comprehend why the inquiry into dbvoyuc and évépyeta takes 
as its point of departure 80vogus at all. Because it belongs to tà Liv 
yvéputa (cf. Z 3, near the end)? Only for this reason? Enough—we 
shall now pursue the point of departure. 

Still one more prefatory remark is needed. The dvvépetg Kote 
xívnow are the present forces of which we speak when we are confronted 
by whatever moves. If these 5vvéetc are now to be dealt with, then this 
is so not in the sense that Aristotle simply attempts to establish which 
óvvógeic actually occur; rather, it is to be asked what Suvépets as such 
are: to be asked nepì Suvépews. This preliminary inquiry also asks about 
a being as such and is therefore philosophical. It is not as if the philo- 
sophical inquiry first begins only where 1) óóvoguc Koi 7| évépyero. Ext 
mA€ov (in their essential meaning) make their way into the discussion. 


* 


The relationship of óóvoguc and évépyera. Kate xívrjo to h 60voqug 
and 1) évépyevo which are &ri mAéov, this transition, is not simply the 
exchange of one for the other, but is rather originally one, a project with 
its foothold in 66vogug Kote Kivnow and évépyera. Kate Kivnovw. (This 
transition is thus neither a mere extension nor an abstract universaliza- 
tion, but the transformation of the question that proceeds from Kivnoi 
to a question about something that is to be accounted for from out of 
itself, that is, on the basis of the essence of being as what is indissociable 
from it.) But then why does the inquiry go.in © 6 from óóvoguc Kote 


Kivnow directly to évépyewx mù mAgov and to the corresponding | 


Sivas tépas? Which évépyera corresponds to the 8Óvoguc Katé& 
Kivnow? 'Evépyeux Kaætà Kivnow—what could that be? 


§ 8. A subgroup of two metaphorical meanings: 66voqug with 
regard to the geometrical; ó0vaxóv and &dSbvatov with 
regard to assertion 


How does this preparatory inquiry of Aristotle concerning the d0vaptg 
«Kata Kivnow now look? For the Greeks, óóvojug is used in its 
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ordinary meaning when one speaks, for example, of Svvaetc Koi meth 
xoi inmu Koi vovtuM, of military forces (either by foot, on horse, 
or by sea), or when one talks about the healing power of a plant, or in 
the expressions 56vac001 (to have a power) and brép óÓvoguv (be- 
yond the power); this is the primary understanding of óóvoguc. The 
discussion begins at © 1, 1046a4-11: 


ón uv otv Todays AÉyexou 1 Sbvaytic Kai tò Sivacban, didpiotar 
Hiv év čo. tovtov $6001 uèv Ópovónoc Ayovtoa [no comma, 
HJ Koómep £v yeopetpig: [here a semicolon, H.] koi Svvat& xoà 
adbvato AÉyopev tO eivai rox, | uù elvan. Soon 88 TPÒG TÒ ort eldoc, 
nao apyat twvés eic, koi npóc npárnv uíav A€yovtan, Ñ éotw Gy 

petaBoArc £v GAAw Ñ f Aho. i nn 


“That ‘force’ and ‘to have a power’ (to be capable, to be in a position 
to) are said (understood) in many ways, this we have demonstrated 
elsewhere. Among these (many ways) we shall (now) disregard those 
which are so designated simply according to their nominal identity. 
For some (meanings of Sbvoyic) are said in this way according to a 
certain identity, as in geometry; we also speak (in the sense of a certain 


nominal identity) of being powerful or powerless, to the extent that 
something is or is not in a certain manner. And yet all the meanings 
of ‘force,’ which are so understood by referring back to one and the 
Same aspect, all have the character of something like an origin which 
rules over and reaches out, and are (therefore) addressed by referring 
back to the first way of being a force (or an origin) This first way 
means: being an origin of change (a ruling over and reaching out for 
change) in another or to the extent that it is another.'| 
, peine begins with a remark on the ambiguity of 6óvoguc (which 
" already been dealt with elsewhere—A 12). Then the two main 
Rk are divided: öc uév (a6)—óGcot óé (a9). The first group 
Mir cen the meanings which are so called because of a certain nom- 
n x entity, The second group pertains to the meanings of d0vapic 
S: eñ are connected in an appropriate and unitary way because they 
?old one and the same basic meaning. 
tes first group shall be left aside for the inquiry in Book O. There- 
€, too, want to pursue this only to the extent necessary to see 
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what is thereby excluded from this inquiry into óÓvogug Kote 

xívnow. Briefly stated, what is to be excluded are those meanings - 
which belong to óóvoguc óuovónoc Aeyouévn, to the meaning of 
force which is stated in the sense of nominal identity. Aristotle cannot 

mean here ġuóvvua &xd tÓync, that is, meanings which are desig- 

nated only accidentally by the same word but which otherwise have, 

in terms of their content, nothing at all in common. On the contrary: 
ópotótnt( ttvt AÉyovtou—on the basis of a certain identity, a resem- 
blance, namely in the matter. But despite this it is once again not the 
relation of correspondence which essentially holds the various means 
ings of the second group together. Or stated more cautiously, it is not. 
the kind of “analogy” which we have heretofore been acquainted with 

(npòs npóxov év, cf. p. 33ff.). 

Aristotle knows still another form of analogy, although he does not 
differentiate between the two forms with a specific designation. Thi 
was introduced later by medieval scholasticism, which calls the one 
form of analogy which we already know analogia attributionis—cor= 
respondence in the manner of an allocation to a first guiding meaning. 
An example of this would be “healthy.” The other is the analogia 
proportionalitatis—correspondence in the manner of a likeness of pro 
portion; for this, see Nic. Eth. E 6, 1131al0ff. (concerning ikoro 
what is just). Or see Nic. Eth. A 4, 1096b28f.: S yàp Èv oGpatt óyte, 
£v yoxi voc. "As vision is to the bodily eyes, so (correspondingly) 
is mental perception (reason) to the eyes of the soul, (Óóuo THs vox fies 
eyes of the soul, Nic. Eth. Z 13, 1144230). Accordingly, in the co; 
spondence a transfer occurs from the proportionality between the eye 
and vision in the physical onto the proportionality in the mental—a 
transfer: a u£toopó; every "metaphor" is an “analogy” (but not i 
the sense of an analogia attributionis). Eye and eye mean here some 
thing different, but this is by no means a mere accidental and un 


founded identity of the name, but rather a certain correspondence 


(óptotótns tic) in the matter [Sache]. 


It is in this sense that óÓvojuc is being used here, and Aristotle: 


refers to such a meaning in the first group (Met. © 1, 1046a6-8). I 
should be noted that he speaks in the plural: ögon pév, Evin yap 
under the meanings used ópovpoc, in a certain nominal identity, 
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there is a plurality. Plurality: this implies that 5vvat6v and &Sbvatov. 
which are derived from 50voytc, are also used in a multiple sense- 
that is, not only in geometry but rather also in a wider, more encom- 
passing region, one which includes geometry. 

Back to the text. Already by translating I have indicated how the 
text is to be understood. Considered extrinsically: the comma before 
xaæðánep must be crossed out, and a semicolon is to be placed after 
yewpetpi¢ instead; Schwegler already read this passage thus, even if 
he did so without giving a specific reason.' By doing this we achieve 
what is demanded by the matter itself, namely, two sentences; the first 
says (a7): in geometry 0Óvojgug is used metaphorically; the second says 
(a8): dvvaté and &ðývæta are also used metaphorically. Not only 
does the matter which is to be treated later require that it be read this 
way; we clearly have in the parallel discussion at A 12 the same 
division, only in the reverse order. A 12, 1019b33/34 corresponds to 
the sentence at © 1, 1046a7. Here it clearly states: koctóx uetaġopàv 
öè Å Ev TH yewpetpíg Aéyetar Súvaug; 1046a8 corresponds to the 
thorough discussion in A 12, 1049b23-33. Both subgroups of 6óvojuc 
OLOVOLMS Aeyouévn and the accompanying dvvatév are summed up 
in A 12, 1019b34f.: taðta uèv obv xà Svvatà—the Svvatev of 
Súvojuç qua power also belongs to this, see below—ovd xoà 
öúvapuv, to fill in: tijv Katé kivnow Aeyouévnv. What is now con- 
cretely meant by these subgroups of divas où Kate 6óvoguv which 
differ in this way but which are all at the same time excluded from 
SÓvogu Kate xtvnotv? 

The group which is mentioned first in © 1 (104627) is the genuine 
metaphorical meaning of 6óvoquc, namely (in Latin) potentia, “power,” 
the power of a number, for example 3 squared (3 x 3). And in fact, in 
Greek mathematics it is not the arithmetic proportions which are so 
designated (9 is the power of 3, for instance) but rather the geometrical 
Proportions. According to tradition, this usage of &6voyig was suppos- 
i a Y^ by Hippocrates of Chios (around the middle of the 
e ee not the physician). A square constructed over a certain 

gth and in keeping with this length is the 8óvoguc of this length. The 


l. Vol. 4, p. 157. [See Editor's Epilogue for source.] 
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Sbvayitg as power is the square; thus 3* = 3 squared. Accordingly, 
6An 66voju of the hypotenuse in a right triangle equals the 6Óvoqug of 
the other sides. What led to this meaning of 6Óvojuc is neither clarified 
nor supported by evidence. We could assume that óóvogutc is here na 
as that for which a length has the power out of itself and for itself, 
is, what a length is capable of, what it yields out of itself for 
construction of a geometrical figure, a spatial form; dbvoic here mean; 
what can be done with something in the broadest sense, which is not for 
this reason insignificant. (Plato, as well, already knew of this meaning of 
Góvogug in the sense of a square, as in Rep. 587d and Tim. 31, also Theat 
147d.) | 
For our purposes, it is important only to see why this meaning Q 
óóvoguc is excluded from the discussion, namely, because it is 
Kate Kivnow. It is not xatà Kivnotv because it cannot be accordiny 
to its essence. Here it is a matter of lines and spatial forms, of ypo o 
and oguata; these, however, according to Phys. B 2 (193b22ff.) are 
yopità xiwrjoeoc, &vev kwrjoeoc—without movement, and the 
fore also without rest. They are completely outside movement an 
rest. d 

This applies also to the second subgroup of ó6voguc òpovúpa 
Aeyouévn, and of the accompanying óuvartóv Kai Gdbvatov. W! 
is meant by this is said at Mer. © 1, 1046a8: koi Suvaté Koi dvor 
Aéyouev TH eivat nos Tj wh eivor. “We also speak this way O 
‘powerful’ and ‘powerless’ to the extent that something is or is not 
a certain manner"; thus with reference to certain being or non-bein 
To be sure, this short sentence taken in itself is not understandabl 
We turn once again to the parallel treatment at A 12 for help. Hi 
Aristotle gives an example of what he means, and in fact one from 
geometry; of course, this may not be taken as though the enigmati 
meaning of dvvat6v—Gdvvatov can likewise be restricted to the 
geometrical and the mathematical, as is the case with the concept of 
“exponential power"; this is not the case, and for this reason the 
xo0ónep év yewuetpí¢ may not be connected to Ouvatà xot 
Gdbvata, as is so often done. 


2. See Ross, vol. I, p. 322. [See Editor's Epilogue for source.] 
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At this point we know only that the dSuvaté6v—édbvatov, and so 
the accompanying concept of Sbvopic, is not Kat& Kivnow, but 
neither is it Kate TH LOONLATIKG, TÈ Akivnta Kad’ obté. And so 
the question is raised: Kat& TÍ TÒ Ovvatóv AÉyetou—how are we to 
understand the meaning of “powerful” cited above? 

We find the answer through an interpretation of the lengthier pre- 
sentation at O 12, 1019b29-30: 


àSúvatov pév od tò évavtiov ¿č åváykng OAn0éc, oiov tò vv 
SiGpetpov oppetpov £lvoa ddbvatov, Sti yeddos TÒ totobtov, ob Td 
évavtiov ob L6vOV GANG GAAS Kai &véykmn &oópnperpov civar TO 
Gpa cóuuetpov où póvov webóoc GAAS xoi & avayng weüóoc. tò 
Sévavtiov tobtw, TÒ Svvatdv, Stav pi) &vorykoiov Ň tò évavtiov 
yeddos eivon, olov td kaob dvOpotov vvatóv: od yap è% 
&véykng TÒ À KaB weddoc. 


A translation which is at the same time an explanation: “Powerless 
means here that whose opposite necessarily is what it is as it is man- 
ifest; for example, the diagonal of a square is powerless to have the 
same measure as the side of the square; we speak of a being powerless 
because such a thing—having the same measure as the side of the 
square—conceals, that is, it conceals the diagonal in its own commen- 
surability; for it is not only directly manifest that it is, on the contrary, 
incommensurable with the side of the square, but rather it is manifest 
that it is necessarily incommensurable in this way. The determination 
of the commensurability by the side of the square is not only mislead- 
ing, not only a concealing of the matter, but it conceals out of neces- 
sity. But then the opposite to this, to being powerless in this sense, 
namely being powerful for . . . , emerges when the opposing determi- 
nation does not of necessity ‘conceal; so, for example, a human who 
is now in fact standing has the power to sit; for the determination ‘not 
sitting’ does not necessarily conceal the ‘what’ that the human is.” 

_ What is being said here? Two examples; one for the &õúvatov, one 
for the 8uvartóv. The first example comes from geometry (the diago- 
nal): the second example is drawn from the field of beings which are 
^ the widest sense experientially accessible and present (an encoun- 
tering human). More exactly, however, two sentences, two assertions, 
are drawn upon as examples. The first assertion states that the diag- 
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onal has the same measure as the side of the square (can be measured 
by this); the other assertion states that this human is sitting here. We 
can infer from this—negatively: that the enigmatic meaning of 
dvvatév and &ðúývatov is not restricted to geometrical-mathematical 
relations; positively: this meaning is somehow related to the character 
of an assertion of something about something, the &zóóovotc. This: 
already indicates that a thoroughgoing thematization of the meaning. 
of dvvatév and Gdbvatov xoà Ty &nóóovoi would demand an 
extensive discussion of &néoavotg and of Aóyoc in general —concern- 
ing this, cf. especially De interp. 12 and 13—but this exceeds the limits 
of the inquiry into Sévapic Kat& Kivnow. Aristotle wants to say 
nothing else with the exclusion of dévatig ópuovópoc Aeyouévn. 
And yet we have to arrive at an understanding of one thing: in what 
sense, as well as for what reasons, we can speak of a ó0voguc, and 
thereby also of dvvatév and &édbvatovy, precisely in the realm of 
&nóQovotc. Only with respect to an explanation of this context do I 
offer a brief interpretation of the passage of A 12. This is not the 
occasion to deal fully with this text in all its essential respects. 
Aristotle states: The diagonal is powerless to have the same meas 
as the side of a square—ovpuetpov eivor. This is yeddoc—it disto: 
and conceals what the diagonal manifestly is. If we state the commen 
surability of the diagonal in terms of the side of the square, then 
do not allow the diagonal to be spoken of with regard to what the 
diagonal itself tells us. And what does it say? This means: What is i 
itself? The diagonal denies the saying of its commensurability to the 
assertion concerning it. It denies and forbids this, because in this 
regard the diagonal itself denies the attempted measurement by the 
side of the square; it is inherently without the power for such mea 
surement. It would not be compatible with it. It is powerless, not 
allowing of such a thing; that is, with respect to being measured by 
the same standard, the diagonal is incompatible with the sides. 
‘Adbévatov, being without the power for something, now means: fail- 
ing in something, not being compatible with this something, with 
something, namely, which might be attributed in an assertion. That 
which in its “what,” according to its inherent content, fails in some- 
thing in this way and cannot bear it, must deny (forbid) the assertion 
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as something able to be asserted. The diagonal, in accordance with 
what it is itself, denies, in that it would not bear the measurement by 
the side. Hence it denies the attribution of commensurability to the 
assertion about it. —But now if the opposite of that in which it fails 
and which it denies (forbids) is attributed to it —namely, the opposite 
of commensurability, the incommensurability with the side of the 
square—then this opposing attribution is that with which the diagonal 
would be compatible, is even that upon which it insists. What is 
attributed in this way, therefore, says something which the diagonal 
makes manifest in being what it is: GS0vatov uèv od tò £vavttov [4 
avayKns &An8éc. 

In what follows, we need to pay attention to the perspective issued 
in by this meaning of ó6voju and why this meaning is excluded at 
least for now from the discussion in Book ©, even though, as we shall 
see, it is one meaning of being. 


Aristotle begins his inquiry into S0vaptc and évépyewx with the 
discussion of 8óvogug Kate Kivnow. This discussion itself was intro- 
duced through the distinction between two main groups of meanings 
of the word S6vayitc; we have two accounts of this, 0 1 and A 12. The 
second group comprises nothing less than ó0vogug Kat& Kivnov, 
Which is to be our theme. The first main group is introduced only in 
order to be excluded. It is excluded because here S0vaic does not 
function katà Kivnow. The treatment of this excluded group states 
negatively what S6vayicg Kate Kivnow is, and so indeed achieves 
something for the clarification of our theme. This first group itself is 
constituted of two meanings of 60voquc, both of which —considered 
' terms of the second group—are used metaphorically: (1) dbvoytts 
KATÀ cà HOON LotiK6.— -"exponential power"; (2) d50vapic qua 
Suvortóv (tÔ elvaí moc). Regarding (2): The account proceeds from 
Gv atov, with the example of the incommensurability of the diago- 

^l with the side of the square. ‘ASbvotov—“powerless” means: not 

t0 bear, to deny and so to forbid. The denial is the forbidding of an 
"5sertion—or else the demand for its opposite. 

Vovartóv is now to be understood accordingly. What has the power 
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for something, does not deny and is able to bear it. The human who ^ 


is standing—on the basis of what this human is as such—by no means 
fails to exist also as one who also sits. The human being does not 
deny, does not forbid that being seated be attributed to it. This de- 
termination is compatible with it. 


Avvatév and &Sbvatov mean then a non-denial and a denial, a 


being incompatible and a being compatible, which means, however, 
à non-concomitance and a concomitance with . . . , a non-together- 
ness and a togetherness (oÓv-0&6tc) as presence with another or non- 
presence—which in the Greek sense means—a certain being or 
non-being (of something in unity with something else). Koi óvvortàt. 
Kai Gdbvata Aéyopev xà eivor nws Ñ ui) eivor (© 1, 104638). “We. 
also speak of being powerful and being powerless, to the extent that. 
something is or is not in a certain manner." We encounter this being 
and non-being as compatibility (vvætóv) and incompatibility 
(Gd0vatov) most immediately and almost tangibly in the assertion 
that something is such and such or is not such and such. With regard 
to the assertion the dvvatév is &xóóovotc. Here we have the meaning 
of óóvojiic—we may say—Kotd& ti|v &móoovoic. It belongs to the 
essence of this, however, to be able either to uncover or to conceal: 
GANPEs or wedSos. (We are already acquainted with this as a basic 
way of being.) | 

Here, then, is the óóvojgug which pertains to the odor, to t 
saying, the dictum. From this we surmise that here, with the clarifi- 
cation of this meaning dvvatév and ġ&ðúvætov, we are dealing with. 
an évavtiov—which, not accidentally, is found directly in the defini- 
tion of &óvotov—as well as with the &vti—that which lies over and 
against—and with the océo1<, as &vtipaotc: the saying, the dictum as 
counterdiction and contradiction. It is for this reason that we find 
&ðúvatov in the so-called principle of contradiction. T 3, 1005b29f.: 
GdSbvatov Gua onoAouévew tóv adtOV eivor xoi pij eivor tò 
oavté—the same speaking and understanding human, as itself, stands 
powerless, cannot tolerate or permit, with reference to one and the 
same being, that this being simultaneously be taken in advance as 
being and not being. Whoever understands this &ôúvætov from out 
of its ground, and does not just simply continue to prattle on about 
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it, as is so often the case in logic and dialectics when it comes to the 
so-called principle of contradiction, this one has grasped the basic 
question of philosophy. But that way is a longer and more arduous 
path. This path is precluded from the very beginning if it is maintained 
that Aristotle's principle of contradiction is not only logical but on- 
tological as well. Aristotle knew neither the one nor the other. His 
posing of the question lies before this ossification into scholastic dis- 
tinctions. It is no less erroneous to speak of logical possibilities, if this 
is supposed in any way to mean a formal freedom from contradic- 
tion—what is meant here by contradiction is much more contained 
in the matter itself. The way toward an understanding of the so-called 
principle of contradiction must first traverse an overall understanding 
of óva in all its dimensions. 

Now if Aristotle excludes from his inquiry the discussion of S6vaic 
and dvvatév in the sense we have thematized here, that does not at 
all mean that the excluded meaning is fundamentally devoid of rela- 
tion to the question of S6voyiic and évépyeroc just the opposite holds. 

We who are of the modern age are not yet at all prepared for an 
effective interpretation of this passage at A 12. There is only one 
additional sentence here to be adduced as external evidence, 
1019b30ff.: tò uèv obv Suvatov ëva uèv xpónov, Honep eipytoa, td 
ui] ¿E &vévykne yeddos [eivor, H.] onpoíveu Evo. è tò &Anaès 
eivan, čva 8 tò év8eyóuevov às eivor. “Being powerful, having 
the capacity for something, means on the one hand being-not-neces- 
sarily-concealing, on the other hand being-revealing, and then again 
it means being in a position to have the capacity in the sense of 
being-revealing.” We see only very roughly that Oóvojug is here 
Ka8'6Af8evxv, KAO’ &An8ec f] weddoc. I happened to recall quite 
incidentally that the öv is stated, in another sense, até. vav and 
then also óg &Am8éc; thus Aeta, eivor, and 60vojiis move closer 
together. 

It deserves to be asked why precisely a metaphorical meaning of 
O9 vodc and Svvatéy, in the sense of compatibility and incompati- 
bility, arose in reference to mathematical objects, and why at all in 
reference to being true and being not true—an event of the greatest 
*onsequence for the basic questions of philosophy, above all in mo- 
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dernity (Leibniz and Kant—possibility as the lack of contradiction. 
and compatibility). The question concerning the intrinsically determi- 
native ground of the concept of Stvoxtig in its relation to truth is all 
the more pressing in that this metaphorical meaning of dbvoytic re- 
mains manifestly connected—although in an admittedly obscure 
way—with the proper meaning. Or does the dbvayig ém mAgoy 
Aeyouévy (cf. above, p. 41) first clear a path for comprehending the 
connections which have just been put into question? 

Aristotle ends by stating 1019b34f.: tæta, that is, that which has 
been addressed as Svvaté in the way mentioned — tocóxo: pév oov tà 
dvvaté ob xoà Sivoyw—is not “with a view to óva,” namely 
in the usual and proper sense as Sbvopic Kat Kivnouy, so that to 
complete it: ob Katé Sbvap. tiv Kate Kivnow. Aóvogu, force and 
having force for . . . , is instead carried over from Kivnotc, as the 
genuine dwelling place of its meaning, to GA1\@e10—as was demon- 
strated quite unambiguously with the example of the diagonal: Kortés 
Letamopay dé 1 &v TH yewuetpig. Aéyetor oÓvoguc. 


8 9. The guiding meaning of 66vogu Kate Kivnow 


Our treatise, Book ©, excludes the metaphorical meaning of 6óvogig 
And what happens with the usual, original, and proper meaning of 
Sbvoic, force? It too exhibits multiple meanings. Yet these various 
meanings are no random collection but are all understood mpdc 16 
ard elàoc (© 1, 104629) —with reference to the same outward ap 
pearance. Here again we meet the npóc (cf. above, p. 33)—in distinc- 
tion from Katé, which, for the most part, means inclusion under a 
genus, yévoç, or species, eiS0c. The meaning of our passage is com- 
pletely missed if we take eiSog for “species.” That would imply that 
the ways of d0vapic xoà xívrjow to be discussed in what follows 
are subspecies of a higher type. This, however is not the case, but we 
have instead once again a relation of analogy. 

The corresponding ways of 66vojug all coalesce in this: they are all 
àpxaí ties (a9). They are all like that from which something pro- 
ceeds. These multiple meanings of 56vatic correspond to each other 
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in that they all in their meaning as &pxoí go back to a first &pxń, 
back to a meaning of óÓvoguc which comes into play before all the 
others. This tp@tov £v npóc 6 (cf. a10), this first one back upon which 
all the corresponding meanings are understood, we shall call the mean- 
ing which guides all the correspondence, or the guiding meaning; cf. 
^ 12, 102024: 6 KÜptoc ópoc—the dominant meaning. 

This guiding meaning says (© 1, 1046a10f.): being the origin of 
change, an origin which as such is in a being other than the one which 
is itself changing, or, if the originary being and the changing are the 
same, then they are so each in a different respect. A 12 has the for- 
mulation: py?) kwrjoeoc f uecooAfo 1) £v &xépo f] f] Etepov. From 
these formulations of the guiding meaning of 6óvoguc, force, we now 
surmise the following: 

(1) Force is &pyrj—origin of . . . (2) Of what? Of a change, a 
movement: kivnotc. (3) The origin of the change is in something other 
than the change, which means in a being that is not the same as the 
one that changes. (4) We find the added phrase f| Ñ GAAo: or (however) 
inasmuch as that within which the change is brought about is the same 
being as that which brings about this change, (then) this happens only 
in such a way that the ton)t6v here is that which in one respect is 
changing, and in another respect that which brings about the change. 

The beginning of A 12 offers the example: oiov 1 oixoóopukT 
Sbvoytis onv À ooy, onápyei év t$ Oikodouovpév@—so is, for 
example, the oixodopuci) téxvn, the art of building such a õúvauç, 
that is, something from out of which... , something by virtue of 
Which a change in the stones, bricks, and wood succeeds in becoming 
a house. The art of building as àpxń is itself not present in the built 
house. And this is always the case when vog is used in the way 
indicated, As source, as &pyń, it is £v &AA@—in another. This expres- 
Sion, Év GAG, is not originally to be related to LetaBoAr (cf. below, 
P. 725) "AAA f| iatpuù S0voqig oðoa Oxápyot àv èv to 
tpevouévo. “But the art of doctoring, although it is a óóvoguc, 
inay nonetheless be present occasionally in that which is itself being 
doctored,” namely when the physician treats himself as the one who 
'S sick. Here the &pxj is that from out of which the change from 
‘ickness to health originates—ov« év 6Ad@—not in another but in- 
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stead év torótó, in one and the same being. This is so, however, to 
the extent that the doctor, being a doctor, is something other—} 
&).o—than being sick. This being sick does not occur in the doctor 
insofar as he is a doctor but insofar as he is a human, a living being 
having a body. As a doctor the human cannot lack anything in the 
sense of being sick; but as a doctor the human may very well lack 
something, if the doctor is a quack. 

Already the point of departure of the Aristotelian inquiry into 
S6vapic Kate Kivnow shows that he is not after a mere collecting of 
word meanings in order to count them up one after the other; his 
business is not “lexicography,” but from the very start he is aiming 
for an understanding of the matter in view. And this determination 
of the “essence” of the matter is again done not for the purpose of 
establishing a usable “terminology” and an academic parlance but 
rather to make visible at once the manifoldness of the essence and its 
possible modifications. Through this delimitation of the guiding 
meaning, we are placed from the very outset into the realm of a 
questioning about this essence. Expressions such as &pyri, Kivnotg, 
GAO, Éxepov, Ñ 62.0, Ñ Etepov point to essential moments. Admit- 
tedly—the primary, guiding meaning does not at all permit that it no 
be dealt with on its own in a detached manner, but rather requires. 
entering into the whole accompanying and corresponding nexus ol 
the matter which is guided by and subordinated to it. ] 

Aristotle himself refers to another treatment of the same question. 
concerning the essence of d0vayiic Kate Kivnoty, in A 12. At first one 
finds no difference between the two accounts. © 1 is more concise, A 
12 broader and aided by clarifying examples. Nonetheless a very 
definite intent is emphasized several times in © 1: namely, to show 
how the delimitation of 66voguc which guides all the correspondences 
is somehow already co-present in all these varying meanings—év-eoTl, 
év-unépyovot xoc (1046215 and 18). Thus we shall take both ac- 
counts together in such a way that we shall rely thematically on O 1 
but take from A 12 above all the elucidating examples and special | 
features. 
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a) Approaches to the phenomenon of force and a rejection of the 
so-called transference 


Yet before we proceed, we want to make our understanding of the 
matter being treated here under the title 6óvoguc Kate Kivnow a bit 
more lively and concrete so that we might gain a sharper view of the 
uniqueness of the Aristotelian approach and method. But not only 
this. It is much more important that we first of all prepare ourselves 
in order to be able to experience that it is not simply a game of 
thoughts and concepts which are playing themselves out in the text— 
without resistance, without home and need— but that here, as in every 
actual philosophy, the power of a Dasein is pressing forward toward 
the freedom of the world, and that this philosophizing is still here, not 
here in the impoverished presence of a supposed Aristotelianism but 
here as an indissolvable bond and an unending obligation. 
Nonetheless, with such an attempt we run directly into a totally 
untraversable area fraught with entangling connections that have long 
since been expressed in language but totally deprived of conceptual 
thoroughness. The usage of language is accordingly now a matter of 
changing feelings and tastes. Viewed in this manner, it appears over- 
bearing to lay claim to definite expressions for definite meanings. 
We need first of all only to remember what we ourselves have 
already undertaken in this regard. With the translation of the passage 
relating to the incommensurability of the diagonal with the side, I 
expressed &dS0vatov using the German unkráftig [powerless], a word 
Which is surely odd in this context. This was done intentionally in 
order to retain the correspondence to the word 6óvoqic— Kraft [force 
?r power]. The diagonal is powerless to do something; we would like 
to improve upon this by choosing "lacking the capacity," and so 
Teplace force with capacity [Fühigkeit]. Yet neither does this exactly 
hit the mark: the diagonal lacks the capacity to be measured. Capac- 
lY —we think first of all of a capacity to accomplish, of a making do, 
*ven if only by bearing something or putting up with something; so, 
for *xample, we talk about the load capacity of a bridge. In no way 
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does the diagonal have a capacity for something in this sense. And 
then again, in the discussion of petaBoar ev AAO 1] T] &Aho (of the 
change in another or to the extent that it is another), namely with the 
distinction between the production of a house through building and | 
the production of one's own health through the activity of a doctor, 
we spoke of the art of building [Bau-kunst], the art of healing; in this 
last case the S0voyttg is not a healing power [Heil-kraft]. A docto 
does not have any healing power, as does a plant or a medicinal herb, 
but instead the doctor possesses the art of healing, and the builder the 
art of building; here we are taking 6Óvoqug as art or as ability. 

Someone can play the violin; by this we do not mean only that he 
has attained this ability but that he has cultivated a capacity—was 
able to cultivate this capacity because he already had it. This havi 
of a capacity we understand as being talented: óÓvoqug as talent. We 
do not say, of course, that the railroad bridge is talented in bearing 
the heaviest trains. In contrast, we do speak of a talented person, and 
so of a person of capacity. One who has capacity is enabled [befähigt] 
Although one who has the capacity to be a good teacher is not thereby 
competent [Befühigung] in the sense of being qualified. In contrast, 
call the power and the capacity of sight in the eye the faculty of vision 
[Sehvermógen]. We say powers of the soul, faculties of the soul, but 
never capacities of the soul; at the most we say psychic capacities 
[seelische Fühigkeiten]. Again, we do not speak of the sovereign force 
[Herrscherkraft] of a king but of his sovereign might [Herrscherge- 
walt]. And the violent force which a brutal person might exercise 
distinguish from the power [Macht] of an idea; yet on the other hand 
we call brutes despots [Machthaber]—despots because they do no 
have power and cannot use it. Instead they abuse it in the extreme 
because they possess only the means to employ violence. 

We could continue in this manner. Only to exhibit the multiple 
usage of the word? Only to demonstrate that we use different words 
at the same time for the same thing? No, just the opposite, in order. 
to see precisely that our use of words such as force [Kraft], capacity 
[Fähigkeit], art [Kunst], talent [Begabung], capability [ Vermögen], com- 
petence [Befähigung], aptitude [Eignung], skill [Geschicklichkeit], vio- 
lent force [Gewalt], and power [Machi] is not completely arbitrary; 
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and even when we substitute one for the other (for example: the power 
of sight, ability to see, faculty of vision), we still hear differences in 
this. We understand at once certain differences in each respective case. 
And yet how helpless we are if asked directly: What do you understand 
by power? What is called force? What does aptitude mean? Is it even 
possible in this way to define these expressions simply off the cuff, 
without further ado? Can the matter at stake in these words be grasped 
at all in the same way as the knife on the table or the book on the 
bench seat? And if not, what then is the point of searching? To find 
the realm within which what has been so designated can be deter- 
mined! 

But to where does all of this lead? Let us leave such indeterminate, 
undecided, fleeting, and polymorphic things to language! What would 
be the point of a sum of fixed definitions with words grafted onto 
them and thereby made unequivocal? That of course would be the 
decline and death of language. And yet what is at issue here is not 
language as such, nor is it words and their meanings. We want instead 
to discern slowly that in the string of words tallied off something is 
meant, something which in a certain manner is the same, even while 
being different. All this multiplicity—is it something arbitrary and 
trivial, or does a basic occurrence of every being and of each way of 
being here present itself to us? Force—the forces of material nature; 
what would nature be without forces? Capacity—the capacities of a 
living being; capability—this and that capability of the human; art— 
the art of Michelangelo, of van Gogh, what would we understand of 
both if we did not understand art? Violent force—the violent force of 
Napoleon; power—the power of the divine, the power of faith. 

One might be tempted to say that running through all of these is 
ability. Thus what is at issue here are specific kinds of ability, and 
ability is the general concept under which these other types fall. And 
wW hat is this ability? This is something utmost and does not permit of 
eing defined further. With this, philosophy is finished. It remains 
only to be said that according to the modern position of science, it is 
^! course pure mythology to speak of the forces of nature or of the 
Capacities possessed by the bee, or the faculties of the human soul. 
l'hese are "naive hypostatizations" whose origins have long since been 
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discovered: namely, the human transfers onto the things outside inner 
experience, where something like accomplishing and the ability to 
accomplish is encountered. Subjective experiences in the internal soul 
are projected and transferred outward to the objects. It is said that 
Aristotle’s conceptual pair, 6Óvojic—évépyevo, has to be explained 
from this perspective as well. It is a conceptual schema which owes 
its origin to a naive world view and hence is applied by Aristotle: 
everywhere uncritically. One speaks of the conceptual pair óóvogug— 
Évépyewx as a “universal means" with which Aristotle sought to re- 
solve all questions. 

It will become apparent how all this stands up. In what follows we 
will make clear to ourselves in eight points that this kind of explana: 
tion of the origin of the concept of force in subjective experience not 
only is untenable but even tends to push the questioning in a direction; 
which ultimately shirks from the actual problem. On this account it 
is no accident that today, despite the long tradition of this conceptua 
pair, we do not have even the slightest serious effort in philosophy to: 
press in on the phenomena which lie behind this title 6óvoguc. 


The inquiry in © 1 begins with the discussion of 8óvoquc in its usual 
meaning; the higher philosophical meaning is set aside, or more ex 
actly, it is not even yet known but must first be exposed. Atvoytic in 
its usual meaning is óÓvogug Kate Kivynov. To a first but excluded 
subgroup belong those variations which are used in a transferred 0 
metaphorical sense of compatibility or incompatibility. These have (a) 
a mathematical sense (power) and (b) a logical sense (“logical” because 
related to Aóyoc, assertion). Moreover, we can infer that the meaning: 
in the higher, philosophical sense does not concur, say, with its “log- 
ical" sense and so must mean still something else. It remains open 
how the two are connected. For now the topic is óÓvoguc Kote 
xívnow in its usual and proper meaning. This reveals again a plurality. 
of meanings, but mpdg td odtd elóoc. With this guiding meaning, 
which is one and the same, we insisted upon four points: (1) &pxfí:. 
(2) petaBorń; (3) £v čo: (4) f] 1] AAO. —Independently of the 
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interpretation and in order to push forward toward an understanding 
of the matter itself, we called to mind phenomena which are to be 
found under the title óóvogttc and which we designated as power, 
capacity, competence, proficiency, aptitude, talent, skill, being accom- 
plished, capability, power, violent force. This is no groundless rum- 
maging around in word meanings. In these expressions there lies a 
certain ordered relation to certain realms of being, and we see that 
they provide the basic determinations for these realms; without them 
we would be utterly unable to comprehend such realms. Formally and 
abstractly, one could gather all these phenomena together as “ability.” 
This comes to us from an “experience” of ourselves: we experience in 
ourselves ability or inability. And so, the origin of the concept of 
power lies here, in a subjective experience. From there it is transferred 
onto things, "sympathetically"—and if viewed in a strict scientific 
manner, without warrant. How do things stand with this current 
explanation of the origin of the concept and essence of force? 

We are asking: Is anything actually explained by referring the pos- 
iting of forces in things and objects themselves back to a transferral 
of subjective experiences into the objects? Or is this popular explana- 
tion a sham; namely, is it something which for its part is in need of 
explanation in all respects and, when explained, untenable? The said 
explanation is indeed a sham. We shall try now, with attention to what 
comes later, simply to become familiar with this by adducing a few 
guiding thoughts. From this it shall become apparent how the said 
explanation fails to recognize its own presuppositions. 

|. The stated explanation presupposes as self-evident that what 
transpires in the inwardness of subjectivity is more easily and more 
Surely comprehended than what we encounter externally as object. 

2. It is assumed that the subject, the proper I, is that very thing 
Which is first of all experienced and which thereby presents itself at 
any time as the nearest. From this is derived what undergoes the 
transferal onto the objects. 

3. The said explanation neglects to demonstrate why such a trans- 
a from subjective determinations onto the objects is carried out at 
a 

4. In particular it fails to ask whether the objects themselves do not, 
after all, demand such a transfer of subjective experiences onto them. 
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5. If there exists such a demand, and if it is not pure arbitrariness 
that we, for example, name one landscape cheerful and another mel- 
ancholy, then it must be asked how the objects themselves are given 
prior to the metaphorical, transferred comprehension and the sympa- 
thy of such a mood. What is their character as objects such that they 
demand such a transfer? 

6. It is not taken into consideration that, if the objects themselves 
in accordance with their intrinsic content and their way of being 
require such a transfer in order to be addressed, for example, as forces 
and powers, then indeed a transfer is not needed in the first place; for | 
in this case we would already find in them what we would attribute: 
to them. 

7. Recklessly explaining certain objective thing-contents—for ex- 
ample, real forces and efficacious or effective connections and capac- 
ities—as subjective transferals results in even those forces, capacities, 
and capabilities peculiar to subjects as such being misconstrued in 
their own proper essence. 

8. Because of this and on the basis of all the said shortcomings, the 
way to a decisive question remains closed off, and this question runs 
thus: In the end, is what we are here calling force, capacity, etc., 
something which in its essence is neither subjective nor objective? But 
if neither the one nor the other, where then do these phenomena 
belong? Do they at all allow themselves to be determined from out 0 
an origin? But then what kind of explanation is such a determination 
of origin? 

The difficulty of comprehending the essence of the phenomena 
designated under the heading “force” does not simply lie in the pecu- 
liar content of these phenomena but rather in the indefiniteness and 
ungraspability of the dimension in which they are properly rooted. 
To be sure, such a comprehension cannot be achieved through wild 
speculation and dialectic. 


b) The apparent self-evidence of causality and the Aristotelian 
essential delimitation of force 


We will never come any closer to these phenomena as long as we do 
not first attempt an initial interpretation of the phenomena now under | 
discussion, free from crude prejudices such as those just mentioned, 
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even if such an attempt runs the risk of not taking us far enough. 
Because there is not an active understanding of these questions, there 
isa total lack of appreciation for what Aristotle was the first to achieve 
in this regard. We who have long since become too clever and all too 
knowing have lost the simple ability to detect the greatness and the 
accomplishment of an actual engagement and undertaking. All too 
well versed in the commonness of what is multiple and entangled, we 
are no longer capable of experiencing the strangeness that carries with 
it all that is simple. How are we supposed to receive and even appre- 
ciate what Aristotle has to offer us? 

We will succeed in this most readily if we give ourselves over for a 
time to what we believe primarily to be the way in which we come 
across phenomena such as force and the like. If we want to give 
something such as force its due, and to make sense of it, then this 
thing, so it appears, must be secured in advance. How then do we 
discern a force? Do we discover forces as simply as we discover trees, 
houses, mountains, and water or the table and chair? For example, 
we speak of the hydraulic power of an area, of a mountain, of the 
illuminating power of a color, of the load capacity of a bridge, of the 
gravitational pull of the earth, of the reproductive capacity of an 
organism, and so on. Do we ever directly discern here a force on its 
own, that is, do we perceive it in advance? Of course not, we shall say. 
For we experience the load capacity of a bridge only through what it 
accomplishes, for example. Likewise, we comprehend the illuminating 
power of a color only in the effect of its lighting. And we comprehend 
the capability to act only by its success or failure. Forces do not allow 
themselves to be directly discerned. We always find only accomplish- 
ments, successes, effects. These are indeed what is tangibly actual. We 
come upon forces only retrospectively, and for this reason, to be sure, 
the positing of forces is in a special way continually subject to suspi- 
con, 

. But do we find "effects" directly? The lighting of the color, is that 
imply an effect? Is the falling of the stone, a being drawn toward, 
simply an effect? By no means do we experience something im- 
Mediately as an effect in distinction from a merely mediated inferring 
9f forces, We experience something as an effect only if we take it as 
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effected, effected by the force of something else, thus having force as 
its cause. If this is the case, then we must say that the experiences of 
forces and effects are equally mediated or equally immediate—assum- 
ing that it is clear what we mean by immediate. Effects are discovered 
on their own just as little as are forces. Forces are no less understand- 
able than effects, and the latter are just as enigmatic as the former. 
On the other hand—we experience both of these directly in everyday 
experience. No inference from the effect to the force is needed, since 


to experience effects already means to encounter forces. The need for 


retrogressive conclusions, or better, for the considerations and ques- 
tions which lead back from the effect in particular to the cause, first 
arises only in order to achieve a more proximal determination of a 
cause already posited as present. But then what is encountered already: 
stands in a relationship of cause and effect. Only in light of this 
relationship of causality—and this means the being-a-cause of beings 
and the being-caused of beings—do we find forces in being, and only: 
in this light are we capable of measuring forces. Force is accordingly 
a concept which follows from causality (Kant, Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, A 204, B 249). 

But is something now clarified in saying that force is a concept 
which follows from causality? In any case, with this a task is posed 
and there is a gesture in the direction from which we can expect an 
opening concerning the essence of force. The more original question 
is then: What does it mean fo be a cause? Thus the question is becom- 
ing broader and more general, yet not in the least easier or more 
transparent. But let us for once follow up on what we are asking about. 

We began with the question which presented itself: How do we 
discern a force at all? This yielded: We encounter forces as causes only 
in light of the causal relationship. Through this digression into the 
question of how a force is discerned, we have learned something about 


the essence of force after all, even without having asked explicitly and | 


simply what force in general is. The discernibility of a force, the access 
to it, must evidently be co-determined by what force in itself is; cor- 
respondingly, force is co-decisive concerning its own comprehensibil- 
ity. And yet have we actually gained any knowledge about the essence 
of force (S6vaiic)? Strictly speaking, only that it is discernible in light 
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of the causal relationship. And yet that still does not say anything 
about force itself. Or does it? 

Causality—as being a cause of and for something—is a determina- 
tion of the being of beings inasmuch as beings are in movement or 
else inasmuch as they can be in movement. Correspondingly, some- 
thing shows itself to us as an effect at all only if it has already somehow 
become questionable for us from the very beginning with regard to 
its becoming; thus only when it has become an object for us in its 
becoming and being moved. Becoming questionable means here: ask- 
ing about . . . in the sense of why? from where? For example, we could 
take the falling of the leaves in autumn as only a mere gliding down- 
ward, as just this falling and nothing more. And we could regard the 
rising of smoke over a farmhouse in the same way. And if this should 
need to be explained, then it is not all necessary to resort to cause and 
effect as explained conventionally. We, too, could interpret both cases, 
as Aristotle observed, as things going toward their place. (A possible 
explanation of nature which until today is not in the least refuted, in 
fact not even grasped.) But if we experience force as being the cause 
of something, then force is in itself related to being-moved and to1 
movement, and indeed precisely as that which thereby is distinguished | 
from its being-moved and movement, as what is not the same as these. | 

Now if we do not allow all that has been said to slip immediately 
away again or, and this is the same thing, all too readily take it as 
self-evident and therefore pointless, then it turns out that we have 
achieved something. Force has the character of being a cause; cause 
[Ur-sache]: an originary thing [Sache] which allows a springing forth, 
that from out of which something i is, namely as a particular being- 
moved, and this again in the form that this being-moved is in its 
movement a different thing from the cause. The insights we gained 
here into the essence of force via the circuitous path of the inner 
unfolding of causality, Aristotle saw in a decisive and essential mo- 
Ment and brought univocally to word-and concept: 86voqua is px 
HetooAne Ev GAA f|  &AAO—the origin of change, which origin is 
iN à being other than the changing being itself, or, in the case where 
the originating being and the changing being are the same, then each 
'S what it respectively is as a different being. 

This is a meager conceptual determination in light of which we face 
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the choice either to leave it to itself as a self-evident platitude or to 
take hold of it as a decisive step toward a determination of the essence 
of force. The first path closes itself off(We need only to take note of 
> the concepts which come to the surface in this essential delimitation 
of óóvoguc: py, petaßoń, 022.0, Etepov—the whence, alteration, 
otherness or difference, relation. These are pronounced basic concepts 
of Aristotelian philosophy and of ancient philosophy in general. How 
so? They point to the ultimate horizons from out of which antiquity: 
understood and attempted to grasp the being of beings. If we ro 
| want to understand the Aristotelian determination of the essence o 
OÓvogc, we will succeed only if we understand it still more originally, 
This demands tracing and securing the horizons that are designated 
3 through these basic concepts. That sounds like a self-evident demand, 
and yet since Aristotle it has not once been pursued. Much more, thi 
essential delimitation of Aristotle was taken as a fixed definition, 
which was never actually thoroughly interrogated, nor was what lay 
behind it questioned. Hence it remained mute and became trivial. 
Mistaking the content and the guiding role of this delimitation led 
to demands being placed upon it at the beginning of modern science’ 
which it neither could nor would satisfy. One declared it "scientifi- 
cally" useless, whereby one understood under science: mathematico- 
physical research of nature. Whereupon, of course, absolutely nothing 
was decided philosophically. The most secure and comfortable path 
| has always been to make something harmless and insignificant by 
admitting and acknowledging it once and for all to be self-evident. 
Thereby the established view has agreement from all sides. Such is th 
| case with óóvojguc and évépye in the judgment passed by the histor 
of philosophy. And so we later ones and latecomers are in a peculiar 
situation. We must first of all recapture for ourselves the self-evident_ 
|as something wort! worthy of question. - qp ae ee 
And so it is necessary to remain with the Aristotelian definition that 
has been presumed a triviality, and to set it free in its essential content. 
If we have even for one moment actually made this demand clear to 
ourselves, then we can see that the philosophy of Aristotle, and thus 
every philosophy, remains closed off to us as long as we do not go 
beyond it in the direction of its proper origins and questions. If that 
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should occur, then what is presumptuous in our task will make itself 


evident of its own accord. To be sure. But then to philosophize is 
always nothing other than the greatest presumption ventured by 
human Dasein given over to itself. 


Thus it is necessary to surpass Aristotle—not in a forward direction 


in the sense of a progression, but rather backwards in the direction 
of a more original unveiling of what is comprehended by him. With 
this we are saying further that what is at issue here is not an improve- 
ment of the definition, not a free-floating brooding over individual 
lifeless concepts. Rather, this going beyond which leads backwards is 
at once the implicit struggle by which we bring ourselves again before 
the actuality that prevails tacitly in the concepts that have lost life for 
the tradition. Whether this monstrous task succeeds or fails, that is a 
later concern. It is enough if we experience in this struggle only that 
we are too weak and too unprepared to master what has been given 
to us as our task. This may then at the very least awaken in us the 
one thing which belongs in no small way to the presumption of phi- 


losophizing and about km there i is nothing more to say: the awe | 


before the actual works irit.- 

(We are today as far removed from all of this as possible. Today 
we talk about the academic proletariat. One understands by this the 
mass of intellectual laborers who cannot be professionally accommo- 
dated. In this lies the opinion that the proletariat would be eliminated 
once employment opportunities were procured for these masses. The 
academic proletariat prevails, however, in a completely different way. 
One must say without exaggeration: A scientific “peak performance" 
today—to use that dreadful expression—has long had no need for the 
aristocracy of the spirit. Those who have long since been provided for 
are also precisely those who have long since been proletarians because 
they feel complacent in their impotence toward aristocracy. They have 
Neither the scent for the height of spirit —which is struggle—nor the 
inner power to bring it to mastery.) 

Only if we become truly humble is the scent awakened for what is 
great, and only if this occurs do we become capable of'wonder.Won- 
der is, however, the overcoming of the self-evident. 

We are now to occupy ourselves with the self-evident in the Aris- 
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totelian definition of S6voyic: apyi) uevooAfis Ev GAAM Ñ Å GAAO, 
We are to take this up and to let it hinder us from handling it com- 
fortably and expeditiously with an air of superiority, to let it teach us 
that such expediency constantly threatens to ensnare us. 

We find just such a lure of the self-evident here. In our preliminary 
discussion of the concept of force, we observed that it is connected in 
a certain way with causality. According to Kant, “force” is a concept 
which follows from “cause.” Now we know that Aristotle often also; 
uses aitio for &pxrj, which we translate as “cause.” We gain from 
this the undeniable fact: S6vaiig is comprehended by Aristotle as a 
kind of “cause.” This suggestive consideration would not be the 1 
which we claim it to be if what has just been said was not overwhelm: 
ingly “correct.” And yet with this correct view in which Kant and 
Aristotle concur, where force is a kind of cause, we have already 
allowed ourselves to be pulled away from what Aristotle said. For 
what matters most in the Aristotelian delimitation of the essence of 
Svat is to see how preliminary and careful and thus how com- 
pletely open it is. What is at issue here is not at all a cause-and-effect 
relationship, where we immediately think of the transfer of force, the: 
effect of distance, and so on, and then puzzle over the secret relation 
ship between cause and effect. Much more, it is maintained clearly 
and simply? force is an origin, the from-out-of-which for a change 
» and this in such a way that the origin is different from that which 
changes] We must bring ourselves face to face with the references 
mentioned here as simply as possible and without premature profun- 
dity so that through this we might come to learn how in fact what we 
call a force is contained therein. 


Our purpose here is to come closer to the task of an essential 
determination of 8óvoqug in its peculiarity and difficulty. To this end 
we followed the popular procedure of explaining the origin of the 
concept of force, and so misconstrued the breadth and depth of its 
essence; we do not need to repeat the eight points. Until very recently 
it was still considered a distinctive achievement to explain scientifically 
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the very appearance of living nature and living beings while excluding 
all so-called capacities and forces. Indeed, today it is still fundamen- 
tally the hidden claim of the science of biology, to make do- 
mechanistically—without such a presumption of forces and capacities. 
And this is in part as it should be, if only because the elaboration of 
the essence of life has still not been taken far enough if questions 
which point elsewhere are to be brought to fruition. Vitalism is emerg- 
ing as the countermovement to mechanism; of course, this in no way 
guarantees the right understanding of what is basically at issue here. 
But this is not the place to enter into this. (Such biological viewpoints 
are particularly suited to giving character to a world view.) —We were 
left with the unavoidable result:\We must for once actually attempt 
to determine the essence of force, and so for once to follow a certain 
natural path. First it is necessary to discern what something such as 
force is. How do we discern a force? It appears that force does not let 
itself be discerned immediately, only “effects” let themselves be dis- 
covered. Nietzsche, for example, also based his will to power on this 
thesis and so based it upon an errant foundation. Viewed more closely, 
effects are directly encountered just as little as are forces—or just as 
much. We have cause and effect simultaneously—the cause-effect 
relationship and, in its light, “force.” Force is accordingly a derivative 
concept. The question of its discernibility brought out something with 
regard to force itself: it has the character of being a cause and is related 
to movement, namely, movement in another. Aristotle saw this in a 
decisive essential moment and brought it to conceptualization. It is 
necessary to hold fast to this result and for once to deal with it 
thoroughly. If the self-evident is to become questionable, then it is 
necessary (1) not to digress prematurely in interpreting the Aristote- 
lian treatise, as is the popular fashion, by finding assurance in a certain 
Similarity with the principles and assertions of later thinking, thus 
taking the question as settled; (2) but to sharpen our vision for some- 
thing remarkable, for what confronts us in the Aristotelian treatment 
of óóvoquc, 

What we have to take note of here is the very way in which Aristotle 
dev elops this essential delimitation of vaus, making it more or less 
Plastic, To put it defensively: it is not because he defines more thor- 
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oughly the individual elements of the determination (&pxń, 
uetooAr, étepov), but rather because he makes this essential delim- 
itation visible as the guiding meaning for other corresponding mean- 
ings. And so in the same simple and demonstrative fashion other 
Övváue are brought forth, but in such a way that their reference 
back to the first guiding meaning at the same time becomes visible; 
the guiding meaning is then for its part determined more clearly. 
Before we pursue the further progression of the determination o 
Oóvoguc, let us once more point out the ambiguity of the Aristotelian 
formulation of the guiding meaning. Aóvogug is &py1| uexooArn èv 
GAM Ñ Å 620. It is tempting to understand and translate this as 
follows: the origin for a change in another; an example of such an 
&pxfi would be the potter at his wheel—the from-out-of-which, that: 
from which change ensues: &v GAA@, namely, in the unformed lump 
of clay. This lump of clay is the other, &AAo, in which the change into 
the formed product, the jug, occurs. This now implies, however, thai 
that from out of which the change ensues is likewise another: the 
potter. | 
And yet we could also understand the definition in this way: thi 
origin of a change, which origin is in another; the ¿v GAA@ as related’ 
to &pyri. And then uexo oA must not be taken as change in the sense? 
of a mere forward-moving modulation, of an alteration, as in the: 
saying “The weather has changed." Rather, it must be taken in the 
meaning which it primarily has in Greek: to transpose or to shift, fo 
example, to shift the sail, to transpose goods, thus in an “active” sense. 
I have decided upon the latter interpretation: ó6voquc is that on behalf 
of which a transposition ensues, and in such a way that this from-out- 
of-which (&pxń) is in another being (év 6&9) than what is trans- 
posed. See as well the example at the beginning of A 12; there it is 
very clear: the art of building (oikodoutK)) is a ó0voguc, f] 00K 
bnópxet Ev TO oikoóoptovuévo— which is not present in what is built 
but rather again £v GAA. But then again, if that from out of which 
the transposition ensues is the same as that in which the change ensues, 
then the &pxń is &pxń only to the extent that the same being is taken 
in a different respect (T) 64.0). The human is the origin of a medical 
treatment not to the extent that it is a sick human but rather to the 
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extent that it, as a human, is a doctor. By virtue of this difference of 
point of view within the same being, a one and an other is attained. 

There appears at first to be essentially no difference in what results 
if the £v GAAq is referred to wetoBoAy. And yet it belongs primarily 
to &pxń: (1) with regard to the meaning of petaæßBoàń, (2) according 
to the explicit formulation at the beginning of A 12; and (3) this 
interpretation is demanded by the concrete problematic of óva 
tov moteiv, as we shall soon see. 


§ 10. The ways of force 


a) Bearance and (prior) resistance. Effect as the being of the things 
of nature (Leibniz) 


After advancing the guiding meaning of 60vojuc, Aristotle continues 
© 1, 1046a11-16: 


7| u£v yàp tod naGeiv &oti OÓvojuc, 1] £v adTH TÔ nóoyovu àpyn 
uetopoAfis ramus or GALOv Ñ | Ao: h 88 E& Grmoetoc cfc 
fri tò yeipov Kai $00pàg tc om GAAOV f| GAO or ópyüc 
HetaPAntixiis év yàp toótots Éveott nâo toic Spoig 6 THs npótna 
Svváuewg Aóyoc. 


"The one (way of being a force) is namely a force of tolerating, that 
Which itself is in the tolerant as the origin of a tolerable change, 
tolerable from another, or else from itself, to the extent that it is 
another, The other (way of being a force), however, is the behavior 
(the composure) of intolerance against change for the worse and 
against change in the sense of annihilation by another, or to the extent 
that what undergoes change is another, by the other precisely as the 
origin of a possible change. In all these delimitations (of the ways of 
being a force) there is at bottom what we addressed as the initial, 
guiding meaning of S6voyits.” (See also © 12, 1020a4: 6 xópioc 
°POS—the ruling, dominating delimitation.) 

We have thus two dvvéperc: (1) Ñ pèv Sbvapic tod maBeiv—the 
Power to tolerate something from another; (2) 1j 8& &&c &noðeias 
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tfjg MÀ TÒ xeipov—the behavior of intolerance (insufferability) in 


reference to a change for the worse or even in the sense of annihilation | 


by another. 
With regard to (1): the power to tolerate. We may not yet here think 
of tolerating in the sense of painful enduring. Tolerating, not as suf 
fering and not at all as hurt, but rather tolerating has here the sense 
of “he can't stand it": he does not readily allow it. Tolerating in the 
sense of allowing. The lump of clay tolerates something; it allows the 
formation, that is, it is malleable as a way of force. In this allowing, 
the lump of clay itself participates in its own positive way. It tolerate: 
the forming because, as it were, it can tolerate it, because from out o 
itself it has a certain sym-pathy for this. This tolerating is a bearing 
not in the sense of "bearing fruit," not in the sense of "bearing a 
giving forth," but rather bearing in the sense of allowing. We 
capture this way of 6óvogug with the word: bearance [Ertragsamkeii 
A particular kind of bearance is an enduring, endurance. The allowing 
of the forming is, however, at the same time a not-being-against in 
the sense of: doing nothing against . . . , simply letting it happen o 
its own; a óÓvogug in the sense of a uù SbvacOa (see © 12, 1019228 
30). This kind of force can be seen in that which somehow sustain 
damage through contact with it, in something which is shattered 
(KA&tot) or pulverized (ovvtpiPetor) or twisted (Kójirtetou). Here 
tolerating, as not enduring, not sticking it out, is a being damaged, 2 
loss. In contrast, with the transformation of the clay into the bo 
the lump also loses its form, but fundamentally it loses its formless 
ness; it gives up a lack, and hence the tolerating here is at once 
positive contribution to the development of something higher. 
What the óóvojuc tod maeiv has, in the sense of bearance, i 
no8mtukóc—that which in general can run up against something, tha 
which can “undergo” something. This is accordingly a non-resisting; 


something in which resistance remains absent; tò uù S0vac001 Kot 


¿heine twos (ibid.). This is fragility in the broad sense of the word , 
not just breakability, but the non-durable. It is to be noted that thi 


account of raGeiv runs up against a negative feature; the very opposite 


is the case with the kind of force that Aristotle introduces in connec: 
tion with it, the ic àmoeíac. 
With regard to (2): this non-tolerating, non-enduring is resisting 
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the self asserting, enduring, and coming through against damage and 
degradation, against even annihilation, thus resistance in general. 

Bearance (formability and fragility) and resistance, both are types 
of 66voguc. Aristotle wants to show: £v yàp toótotc Éveot nào toic 
ópotc Ó tfi; MPATNS óovóueoc Aóyoc (© 1, 1046a15f.). We ask our- 
selves: according to this, what is the basic meaning of npótr Sbvaic 
which must somehow already lie in these two? Up until now it has 
been stated as &py?) uevooAmro—the from-out-of-which for change; 
now it is that from out of which change is allowed, or else that from 
out of which such change is resisted. Here also there is a relationship 
to change, and in such a way that the reference mentioned first (&pyr) 
uecooAfc) is already set down with it. How? That comes to light 
precisely by going back to the essence of óóvogug which has now 
become visible. For that which is the origin for a resisting, what resists, 
is in itself indissociably—not incidentally—referred to something 
which runs up against it, to such a thing which does something to it, 
which wants and ought to do something to it (roteiv). In the same 
way: the fragile, that which does not hold up, decays, and is thereby 
"exposed"—to another which works on it. The 6óvogu tod noeiv 
has a reference to a 6Óvoguc tod zoteiv that inheres in its very con- 
stitution, a reference to doing. Thus it becomes clear: In the guiding 
meaning—ópyr| wetaPoAt¢—the being an origin is what it is for a 
noueiv, for a doing; this means: u£voroAxj must be understood in an 
active sense; &pxi) tod mottiv or else tod norovuévov. 'Apyn 
uexorpoAfis means then: being an origin for a transposing pro-ducing, 
a bringing something forth, bringing something about. This means 
being an origin for having been produced, having been brought about. 
Accordingly, Súvauıç tod xoteiv Kai róoyxew is also discussed di- 
rectly in the subsequent passage (lines 19-20). 

But now in advancing the guiding meaning of óóvojuc, Aristotle 
does not speak of óÓvogug Tod noteiv (or &px? xoujoeoc). This is 
neither neglect nor lack of rigor. The presumed indefiniteness of the 
Ge &px1 wetaBoArs instead bears witness to precisely the 

rvoyance and the conceptual acuity of Aristotelian thinking. The 
Omission of the determination zoteiv does not imply that xoteiv is 
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thus excluded. Yet if it were present, this would only prompt the 
misunderstanding that it is valid simply to say: there are first forces. 
of doing, and secondly also forces of suffering, and then, thirdly, of 
resisting. The characterization, “being the origin of a change," even” 
in its apparent indefiniteness is not intended to sever prematurely the 
inner relation of 66vogug tod roiv to Sbvaptc TOD noteitv and vice: 
versa; it is intended, rather, to make a space available for it. 

The entire connection is accordingly to be grasped in this fashion; 
the guiding meaning does not imply a Sbvoyic isolated unto itself 
(xoteiv), in addition to which then other further meanings are listed; 
Instead, the others in their very constitution refer to the first, and in 
such a way that precisely this reference also gives back to the guiding 
meaning its very sense and content. The mp@tny ó0voqug is the basic 
outline of this essence into which the full content is then to be drawn 
only this extraordinary sketch puts into relief the whole essence of 
Súvauıç and thus the full content of the guiding meaning as well. 

Thus one may not say that ddvapic tod zoteiv is the first and 
decisive S0voyiic, as if the others were formed after it, but just a 
decisive is the relation of 66vogug tod noreiv, the force of doing, of 
producing, to the d0vapis tod noeiv, the force of bearing and 
sisting. And just this relation is not to be made clear in terms of 
dbvayts tod roiv but instead in terms of óóvojuc tod naGeiv. This 
one is mentioned first, first in the sense of the actual characterization 

And this is not accidental. Yet Aristotle gives no precise reason for 
it. He simply follows the natural constraints of the matter at hand 
How so? AvvGets as bearance, endurance, formability, and fragility. 
in themselves bear witness to the character of resistance and non-re 
sistance/ That which resists is the first and most familiar form in which 

J~ we experience a forcé] This means we do not first experience resistance 
| assuch, but rather something which resists, and through this resisting 
"we then experience that from out of which a change ensues, or else 
does not ensue, namely a force. 1 
From this one would like to surmise that in the end there is indeed 
œ some legitimacy in what we earlier rejected: that we do experience. 
forces primarily in reference only to the subject —to our own doing 
and in such a way that we experience forces from effects. Except noW 
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we stand before a completely different state of affairs: when we expe- 
rience effecting forces through the experience of what resists, then 
resistance is not taken and explained as the effect of a cause that is_ 
hidden behind it, but rather what resists is itself the forceful and the) 


force. 

Furthermore, if we ourselves participate as subjects in this direct 
experience of forces, then the objective view of our own experience of 
this exhibits precisely this one thing: There is nothing here which has 
to do with a transfer of subjectively experienced forces onto the af- 
fected things, but just the reverse. In what resists, the forces press 
themselves upon us. We experience the forceful not first in the subject 
but in the resisting object. And in its resistance, we experience in turn 
its non-ability, its restriction. And only in this do we experience a 
wanting to be able, a tending to be able, and an ought to be able. 
This, of course, is not to be understood as though the concept of force 
is now conversely to be transferred from the objects outside onto the 
internal subject. 

But even in this way the matter is still presented in a misleading 
way. One could say: Given that the forces are not projected and 
transferred as subjective experiences onto things, and given that we 
come across forces directly in what resists, then indeed one thing still 
does hold, that we do transfer the forces that are experienced, that is 
to say, we do transfer the effect-relation that thingly forces have for 
us, the effect-relation of objects for subjects, onto the relations that 
objects have among themselves. To give an example: We speak there- 
fore of forces in nature and of the interactive effective connections of 
forces among themselves—such as thrust and counterthrust—only 
because we wrest, as it were, the recoiling relation that things have 
for us both into and out of the relationship which holds between things 
themselves, This means: we do not experience directly among the 
things which surround us and in the relations which hold between 
them such a thing as the relation of resistance and the effects which 
"In counter to it. And yet we do experience this. But we have to learn 
t9 see it if we are to achieve the level at which the Aristotelian con- 
Siderations are working themselves out. 

Thus what is at issue here is perceiving and comprehending forces 
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and counterforces in nature itself, among the things of nature as such, 
and not just to the extent that they are objects for us, that is, not just 
to the extent that they are resistant. With this we do not at all want 
to get involved with the pre-scientific and extra-scientific experience | 
of nature, with what makes itself manifest in a so-called nostalgia for 
nature. Aside from the difficulty of actually comprehending and 
grasping this philosophically, as a way in which nature becomes man- 
ifest, we set these thoughts aside because these kinds of experiences 
are especially subject to a current suspicion. One believes that basically 
this has to do simply with the empathy that subjective experiences and 
moods have for things, which in themselves and in truth present only 
the colliding and the displacement of ultimate particles of matter. 


* 


The guiding meaning of 56vate is &py?] uevooAfis Ev 620 T] fl 
GX. We attempted to show to what the ¿v &AA@ belonged, namely 
to àpxń. For the understanding of this guiding meaning and for the 
consequences of what Aristotle achieved, we must take note of and 
follow up on two things: (1) the completely preliminary point of 
departure which is not burdened by far-reaching theories; (2) the 
realization of the whole delimitation (6ptopéc). In any case, a disso 
lution into elements is not what is at issue here. The procedure does 
not permit that it be characterized in a positive manner with one word; 
it progressively makes a basic outline more distinct. The actual con= 
sideration begins with the differentiation between two types of 
Súvauıs: (1) T] wév tod maBeiv—bearance, endurance (or else fragil- 
ity); (2) 1 88 &E1g GnaGetac—resistance. Both are modes of the from: 
out-of-which for a change, that from out of which such a change is 
determined. It is now said of these two as a decisive characterization: 
Eveott ó Tig npótng óvvópeoc Aóyoc. How so? It is striking that 
Aristotle begins with a discussion of óóvogug tod naðeiv, with 
néoxerv, suffering. The common opposing concept is xotiv, doing. 
And yet this is not at all what is under discussion, nor does it come 
to be later. And when this is discussed, it is done as if this kind of 
S6vapts had already been introduced. And so it has been, if it actively 
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resonates in the guiding meaning. But if that is so, then the éveivan 
of this xoteiv is not to be thought in the roiv that is now actually 
being discussed, as if it were the genus. Doing is in no way the genus 
of suffering, as supposedly one kind of doing. Instead the reference 
of Sbvapts TOD xo8eiv to npótr] óóvojuc is a different and more 
essential one: Both what resists and what endures are in themselves 
related to that which occupies itself with them. The guiding meaning 
is not such that it is neither xoteiv (doing) nor naeiv (bearing); it 
does indeed express the óóvoguc tod noveiv, but in such a way that 
it remains open for the inclusion of the essential reference back to 
itself of S6vayig tod nociv. This is also the tendency of our subse- 
quent discussion; as we proceed through the different ways of 
óóvojuc, we do not leave the guiding meaning behind but continually 
return to it. —In the situation in which we experience force, what 
resists shows itself to have a certain priority. We now want to see how 
we also experience directly in the oppositional relation between things 
themselves something like resistance and confrontation, thrust and 
counterthrust. 

Hence we now want to survey one realm of our comprehension of 
nature which is not so readily exposed to the suspicion that it is merely 
a subjective mood of empathy. I mean the field of mathematico-phys- 
ical research into nature. We take a question from this realm which 
historically and essentially stands in the most intimate relationship 
with the Aristotelian distinction between d0voyitc and évépyeio. This 
is the introduction of the concept of force into mathematical physics by 
Leibniz, a step which was taken in continual confrontation with 
Descartes and Cartesianism and which in its most apparent aim, at 
àny rate, strives toward an adequate determination of the dimension 
of the possible measurement of forces in the context of the movement 
of material nature. This is a step which of course does not obtain its 
guiding motives from questions of physics, but from the basic question 
of philosophy concerning the essential determination of being in gen- 
eral and as such. From out of the multilayered entirety of the relevant 
questions, we shall bring out only one concern. It pertains to the 
fundamental question concerning the characterization of the being of 
Natural beings, that is, of the things of nature which are for themselves 
Present and are there in advance, namely the being of “substances.” 
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Descartes asserts that what is distinctive in the res naturae is ex- 
tensio, extension; the natural thing is res extensa. Spatial expansion ig 
indisputably one characteristic belonging to the things of nature e 
perienced by us. But why did Descartes make this so distinctive, 
putting it forth as the fundamental determination? His intention her ; 
is decisively a critical one, simultaneously negative and positive; n 
ative: against the explanation of nature in medieval scholasticism, 
against the assumption of concealed forces; positive: with the intent 
of thus achieving a determination of the things and processes © 
nature, their movement, that makes scientific knowledge possible 
with its corresponding provability and determinacy. Scientific know 
edge is, however, mathematical. And so Descartes asks: How mus 
nature be posited such that it can be recognized scientifically am 
mathematically? 

From the very beginning this is guided by the idea of pure certainty 
ofan absolute indubitable knowledge. That which is able to be at all mus 
be adequate to this idea of knowledge, namely to the idea of being known 
which is indissociable from it. This idea of knowledge and certainty wa 
developed by Descartes in his Regulae ad directionem ingenii. What | 
fundamentally given is intuitus (intuition), that is, an experientia (experi 
ence) which has the character of a praesens evidentia (of direct evidence 
This is the construction of an idea of knowledge which presents itself firs 
of all in the mathematical. But because mathematical knowledge i 
primarily related to what is spatial, extension is put forth as the primo! 
dial characteristic of substance. i 

Scientific knowledge of nature comprises that which necessarily ant 
generally must be asserted of natural things. As what is asserted, thi 
is the truth concerning nature, which means what and how nature! 
in truth. The question of a possible scientific knowledge of nature It 
in this formulation at once the question concerning the true being 0 
the beings which we call nature. 

Leibniz turns against this determination of the being of nat 
things and says: The being of these substances does not lie in extensi 
(extensio) but in activity [Wirken] (actio, agere). Two things must bt 
noted in this new articulation of the being of natural things: (1) With 
this Leibniz does not want to eliminate the determination of extensió. 
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This remains intact, but in such a way that it is acknowledged as 
erounded upon a more original determination of being in the sense 
cr acting. (2) This concept of acting is now grasped in the context of 
our present problem such that the beings which are determined in this 
way now more than ever admit a mathematical determinacy. In this 
way it comes about that, in comparison with Descartes, a much more 
intimate and essential connection becomes possible between the math- 
ematical method of measuring movement (infinitesimal calculus) and 
the kind of being which is knowable, something which we shall not 
enter into here. 

Leibniz presented the considerations which are relevant here on 
different occasions and repeatedly in confrontation with Cartesian- 
ism. This is clearest in his Specimen dynamicum pro admirandis naturae 
legibus circa corporum vires et mutuas actiones detegendis et ad suas 
causas revocandis, written in 1695.' In this Specimen from the doctrine 
of dynamics Leibniz says clearly and concisely: “cuando agere est 
character substantiarum, extensioque nil aliud quam jam praesuppositae 
nitentis renitentisque id est resistentis substantiae continuationem sive 
diffusionem dicit, tantum abest, ut ipsammet substantiam facere possit" 
(loc. cit., p. 235). “For activity is the originally demarcated and thus 
the distinguishing essence (character) of substances; extension, how- 
ever, means nothing other than the continual repetition or expansion 
of a substance which has already been posited in advance as striving 
and striving against, that is, as resisting; extension is thus a far cry 
from being able to constitute the essence of substance itself." The 
agens is nitens and renitens (resistens), the actio a nisus and conatus, 
àn inclination and a striving. Hic nisus passim sensibus occurrit, et meo 
judicio ubique in materia ratione intelligitur, etiam ubi sensui non patet 
(p. 235). This characteristic of the being of substance striving, striv- 
ing against, resisting— "often directly confronts experience (we come 
“cross such a being), and even when this characteristic does not man- 
fest itself to sensible experience, it is, I suspect, through deliberation 
‘een everywhere as that which belongs to matter." Such a thing as 


l. Leibnizens Mathematische Schriften, ed. C. I. Gerhardt (Berlin and Halle, 
1849-63), vol. VI, pp. 234-46 (part I). 
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resistance among things themselves and against themselves is able to 
be experienced, or rather, to be made visible as what necessarily 
belongs to things. But resistance is not a simple indifference to move- 
ment, not a mere "non-participating," but a striving against, and this 
means something proper, from out of which something determines 
itself in another thing. If we were to assume that the essence of 
substances, and along with this their movement, are to be determined 
principally and exclusively through extensio, if, therefore, there were 
no resistance (renisus), then it would be incomprehensible why a large 
body, for example, should not be dragged along by the movement of 
a far smaller one running into it, without the smaller one thereb 
suffering any deceleration. The colliding body would have to achieve 
this effect fully (cf. p. 241). In other words, in perceiving a collision, 
we experience in advance, in what lies in the being of these bodies, 
more than a mere alteration of their relationships of extension and 
location, that is, more than what the Cartesian theory of extensi¢ 
would like to admit. We experience one body being stopped by an 
other, we experience the colliding into . . . . Belonging to the being o 
a body is a vis, and here there is a particular vis passiva—the derivati, 
in distinction to primitiva (cf. p. 236f.). A 
Leibniz was fully aware of the basic implications of this new for 
mulation of the being of substances—of all substances, that is, a | 
beings, and not just the material things of nature. He was at the same 
time resolved to bring the previously misunderstood Aristotelian doc 
trine of vag and £vépyeia into its own right and to restore iti 
true meaning. Et quemadmodum Democriti corpuscula, et Platonis 
ideas, et Stoicorum in optimo rerum nexu tranquillitatem nostra aeta 
a contemtu absolvit, ita nunc Peripateticorum tradita de Formis si 
Entelechiis (quae merito aenigmatica visa sunt vixque ipsis Autorib 
recte percepta) ad notiones intelligibiles revocabuntur (p. 235). “As it 
is with the doctrine of Democritus regarding small particles and with 
the doctrine of Plato's ideas, and with the doctrine of the Stoics! 
regarding the tranquility of the mind, which arises from insight into: 
the best order of things, as it is with all these doctrines, which in ouf 
age have been absolved from contempt, now, too, is the traditional 
doctrine of the Peripatetics regarding the forms and the entelechies 
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being made here conceptually intelligible, a doctrine which rightfully 
has been considered enigmatic but which until now has been barely 
comprehended, even by the authors themselves." 

For us what is important here is to see how the renewal of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of óóvoguc and évépyei appeals to definite 
aspects of the constitution of beings themselves. To this belongs the 
possibility of experiencing the collision and the recoil of one body 
upon another, and so of the resistance of things among and against 
themselves. Here there is at first only the one proviso: not to prema- 
turely explain away or even downright ignore the simple facts of 
experience for the sake of some theory. 

If we were to say that resistance is able to be experienced not only 
from the relatedness of things to us, not only within the realm of our 
ability to be confronted by things, but also among the things them- 
selves in their oppositional relations, then it would still be undecided 
whether this manifestness of the striving and counterstriving of things 
among themselves does not stand under the very determinate condi- 
tions of our Dasein. But if this is the case, then we are still a long way 
from saying that the concept of force arises from the subjective expe- 
riences of one's own ability. And there is the further question of 
whether the objectivity of what is experienced is even addressed by 
referring the possibility of experiencing the thrust and counterthrust 
of things among themselves to certain conditions.’ 

However these questions are to be posed and developed, the precon- 
dition for their treatment is always that we first of all become clear-sighted 
again with regard to the phenomena which we meet along the way. And 
to these belong especially the two modes of 8óvoguc with which we have 
become acquainted (© 1, 1046a11ff.): the force of bearing (6óvoqug tod 
zaðetv) and of resisting (Eig &ro8e(oc). We saw, moreover, how the 
Most proper conception of these 6ovóuetc carries with itself and in itself 
the reference to the Sóvapuç which Aristotle adduces first of all. For 
Aristotle, too, designating a further way of 6voguc Katé Kivnow turns 


2. Being-obstructed—in alignment with being-unobstructed: it can be dealt 
With... : the for the sake of, care. Concerning the experience of resistance, see 
Sein und Zeit I (Halle a.d. S., 1927), $ 43, p. 200ff. 
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upon the exposition of this inner constitutional reference to the guiding 
meaning. 


b) The how which belongs to force 


1046a16-19: 


nóv & abtar A€yovton Svvepets Ñ tod póvov nooo f] [00] ret 
Ñ tod Koc, Hote Kai év toig toútwv AdyoIs évun&pyovot noc oi 
TOV npotépov õvváuewv Aóyot. 


“Once again the forces (Svvée1g) are now named which have 
already been introduced and as such are understood either just simply 
in reference to that for which forces are, for doing or for suffering, or 
else in reference to what is ‘in the right way,’ so that even in under. 
standing this meaning of ĝúývæuıç the meanings of the aforementioned 
are also in a certain way understood along with it.” 

The náv takes up the heretofore discussed meanings in order 
put into relief once again a characteristic rooted in the guiding mea 
ing but which at the same time determines this guiding meaning from 
a new perspective, thereby bringing it to a fuller determination. We 
are told what this means in A 12 by means of an example (1019a24ff.)z 
éviote yàp tods uióvov ðv ropev8Évtag T] cinóvtaæg, pů KAAS 58 f]; 
Uu] c TpoefAovto, ob oapev 60vac80o1 Aéyew Ñ Boo(Gew. “For at 
times we say of those who do walk or speak but not in the right way, 
or else not in the way in which they intended, o0 60voc9o1—that 
they cannot walk or speak." Thus we say of a poor speaker: He cannot 
speak. And yet, if we consider the matter simply and directly, he 
certainly does speak, perhaps even too much. But we say likewise of 
arunner who in fact zealously moves his legs and even goes somewhere 
that he nevertheless cannot run; he is lacking the right way, and 
lacking stamina; he is not accomplished in his own affair—and so i 
is in each case different. Having the power for something . . . means: 
here: being accomplished in something, succeeding in the right way. 
Ability in this sense is mastering, being the master over . . . , mastery 
We simply say of a good speaker: He is a speaker. Being means here: 
having in the right way the power to do the task at hand. Having the: 
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power for something is properly a force first when it is in the right 
way. 

To having the power for something, there belongs necessarily a how 
which can modify itself in such and such a way but which carries 
within itself the claim to a possible fulfillment. —KoXóy énvteAeiv. Pre- 
cisely in the concept of Sbvoyig koctà Kivnov there is then also a 
reference to tÉAoc which inheres in its very constitution. This does 
not mean anything like *purposeful behavior," but rather: an inner 
ordering of something toward an end, a conclusion, an accomplish- 
ment. Hence óóvogiic implies the moment of being on the way toward 
something, of the oriented striving, oriented toward an end and a 
being accomplished —and hence there belongs to the inner structure 
of 66vogug the character of “in such and such a way," "this way or 
that," in short: the how. This now holds also in the same way for the 
éóvojig tod noteiv as well as for the Sbvapic tod xoeiv and 
divans &E1g &nae(oc. 

The meaning of óóvojug which is introduced under nA is not a 
new kind which stands over and against the others, but is to be 
brought back to the guiding phenomenon and to be conceived as 
belonging to it in its very constitution. With this the insight into the 
full content of S6vapis as &pxù uexopoAfio becomes more focused. 
Being as &pxń, being the origin for . . . , does not mean, then, a thing 
ora property from which something proceeds. Instead, being an origin 
for something other is in itself a proceeding to the other. This pro- 
ceeding toward can succeed or fail in attaining what it goes after; it 
must always already prepare itself for a particular mode and manner 
of itself. The koc does not signify an addition but rather points to 
à characteristic which, although variable in itself, belongs to the es- 
sence of óóvoguc. Hence, the power for something is always a not 
falling short of a definite how. In the essence of force there is, as it 
Were, the demand upon itself to surpass itself. 

Hence if we speak simply of one ó0vojuc, of a uóvov ó0vac8ot, 
then we are turning away from the characteristic of koc. More 
exactly: We are leaving the essential and indissociable how indefinite 
and indifferent; we are not keeping the full essential content of 
Sbvoyuis in view. 
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An attempt was made to indicate concisely just how the assignment. 
of force as a basic characteristic of even the material things of nat e 
appeals to the basic experiential relationships of thrust and counter- 
thrust among the things themselves. But Leibniz not only defended 
this formulation of substantia as actio against Descartes's definition 
of extensio, he also grounded it at the same time fundamentally and 
philosophically through the doctrine known as “monadology.” One 
usually sees the import of this doctrine—and this holds for philosoph- 
ical reports as well—in Leibniz’s assumption that all things are, so tQ 
speak, besouled: everything that is, is endowed with force—forces are 
then a kind of parasite and bacteria that have worked their way in 
everywhere. In truth, however, according to the principle of monado 
logy, it is not the individual beings which are endowed with force, bul 
rather the reverse: force is the being which first lets an individual being 
as such be, so that it might be endowed with something at all. Fore 
is thereby comprehended as tendency, as nisus (nitens and renitens), 
In principle, then, the imputation that natural things are determined 
by forces is only an essential consequence of the determination of 
substance as monad, vis.— Leibniz appeals explicitly to the connection 
his doctrine has to that of Aristotle, which is to be brought to its own 
efficacy. It would be a misunderstanding if we wanted to lecture to 
Leibniz that his conception is incorrect and unhistorical, if we wanted: 
to take issue with him that he in fact interprets only his own 
monadological doctrine of being back into the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. The Leibnizian comprehension of Aristotle is admittedly not 
correct, but by no means in the sense that it is incorrect, for “correct. 
and incorrect” is no standard at all when it comes to true historical 
knowledge. But to be sure, the Leibnizian comprehension of Aristotle 
is an essential one—and thereby a genuinely historical one. It is a 
conception that has something which can encounter the past, some- 
thing to which then this past alone answers and expresses itself, What 
we gather from the Leibnizian appeal to the ability to experience thrust 
and counterthrust is this: The regress to the “subject” is not required 
in order to comprehend the basic outline of the essence of force. —The 
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phenomena of force, bearance (vaus tod naðeiv) and resistance 
(E&s &roe(ac), are for this reason first mentioned by Aristotle in 
order to make visible the inner reference to the force of doing and 
forming (O6vojug tod noteiv), and so in order to interpret Súvapus 
as GPX? uexooAfis in an active sense. The KOAOS énvtedeiv also 
turns upon this relating back. But the inner grounding of the necessary 
belonging of the how to force in general has not yet been explicitly 
discussed (see below, p. 134f.). 


$ 11. The unity of the force of doing and bearing: the 
ontological and the ontic concepts of force 
and their inner adhesion 


What now follows in the text (O 1, 1046a19-29) at first looks like a 
repetitive summary. 


oavepdv obv Sti ott èv óc pia 6Óvoque tod xowiv Kai né&oyxew 
(Svvatdv yap éott Kai xà Exew cbt Sivoy tod Nabeiv Kai TH GAA 
or o0t00), fov Sos GAAN. T] pèv yap èv tà n&oxovtt- Sie yàp TÒ 
éyew twe ópxriv, Koi eivor Kai tùv dANV ópyüv Tiva, nóoxet tò 
náoyov Ko ÓAAo bn’ GAAov: t0 Ainapdv pèv yàp KAVOTÓV, TÒ à 
ùneikov Mdi 0Acctóv. Ópoíoc è Kai ém TOV GAAwv. "| 9 èv tÔ 
xotobvtt, otov Tò Beppòv Kai 1] CiKOSOLLKH, 7] uev Ev TO Oeppavtikà, 
5| 8 év tÔ oikoóopiká. ài Å ovpnéovxev, oddév noyer adtd dd 
&avtod: ëv yàp Kai ook AAO. 


"Evident now is the following: A force for doing and for tolerating 
is at one time (in one respect) such that one single force (as one and 
the same) is both, . . . but at another time it is such that each of the 
two is another (such that it is both, in each case as other in another)." 
Now the explanation for the first possibility (80voqt óc pía): "Hav- 
ing the force for something (for bearing) means, namely, both: having 
the force to bear, as well as: having this force by virtue of the fact that 
another suffers from that which has the force to do something." Now 
comes, with f| uv (a22) and 1) 6€ (a26), the explanation of the second 
Possibility (86vogitg dg GAAN): "The one óóvogug is in that which 
bears for the reason that this has something like an origin, a beginning, 
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for something else, and for the reason that the material, too, is some- 
thing like an origin, a beginning for something: and thus for the reason 
that the one that bears bears something, and this as the one by virtue 
of the other. The oily is namely burnable, and the yielding, whatever 
it may be, is breakable; and so it is in the same way with other things, 
The other S6vopic, however, is present in what is producing, for 
example, the warm in what is warming, the art of building in the one 
who knows how to build. —Because of this, to the extent that what 
is producing (doing) and what is bearing (suffering) are present to 
gether as one and the same being, this being itself tolerates nothing 
by itself; for it is (then) one thing and not that one thing toward. 
another." 

What does Aristotle want to say with these sentences, which he add s 
to his characterization of the differing óovópetc? At first glance it is, 
in fact, only a summarizing review through which we learn tha 
Súvapuç as such is a ŝóvauç of doing, of production, and a ó0vojug 
of suffering, of bearing; and the doing must always be in another being 
than what suffers, or else, where they are the same, as in the case with 
the doctor who treats him- or herself, there indeed both are the same 
human, the one who is treating, the doctor, and the one being treated 
the patient, but in different respects—first the human as a person who 
practices a profession, and then as an occurring life exposed to peril. 

It is, of course, in principle not precluded that such a summary be 
given; we find this quite often in Book A (cf. A 12). But the paragraph 
under discussion has such a striking and conscious arrangement that 
we may not evade the challenge to put the expressed content corre- 
spondingly into sharp relief. Abvayiic tod roteiv koi nÓoygw is being 
discussed. Heretofore this has not been discussed at all in this form. 
But this phrase already carries with it the problem that Aristotle wants: 
to resolve in what follows. 

For the question here is: When one speaks of the 8óvoguc of doing 
and of tolerating, are two óuvógietc meant, two modes of Súvoaptg, 


or only one? If only one, then in what sense is 8óvogug understood? | 


If two, then how is óÓvojgug to be grasped in its unity? \ 
Aristotle says simply: (Sbvoig tod xoteiv Koi méoxew) čom LEV 
Os uia... ott S's GAAN (1046a19, a21/22). It is thus explicitly 
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brought into tension with an ambiguity in the essence and the concept 
of 8óvoguc. The Sbvoyts tod noreiv koi n&oygw is in a certain way 
one. This means: force is in itself force for doing, for producing; in 
the orientation toward what is to be produced, there is the reference 
to what can be produced. The producible is such an out of something. 
Being out of something is a mode of the from-out-of-which: as the 
pliant and formable, some kind of material, for example. The essence 
of force as force for producing also encompasses in a certain way this 
being “out of something" of producibility. The “out of something" of 
a thing’s producibility is, however, óóvojug tod nm&oxev. This 
óóvoqug (as &pxń, as that from out of which something becomes 
producible) is implicated in the essence of the dbvopig 100 Torey. 
This is the case not only in general, but rather every particular pro- 
ducing, for example that of an axe, is related to stone, bronze, iron, 
and the like, but not to water, sand, or wood. Conversely, all these 
materials as potentially pliable implicitly refer to that which can be 
made of them through a definite way of producing, and so they refer 
to definite ways of producing and comporting with. Whether we know 
this explicitly in every case is irrelevant at this point. 

The result of all this is that force in itself is the relation of the &py 
Tov xoteiv to an GPx) TOD toe, and vice versa. The essence of 
force in itself, in terms of its own essence and in relation to this essence, 
diverges into two forces in an originary way. This of course does not 
mean that a definite individual force directly at hand consists of two 
forces, but rather that this force in its essence, that is, being a force 
as such, is this relation of the movgiv to a ré&oxew: being a force is 
both as one—óx; pía. The relation [Bezug] is an implication [Einbezug ]; 
force is implicating on the basis of its being directed outward and its 
going beyond. “Force” taken in this way, understood as being-force, 
is the "ontological" concept of force. "Ontological"— the traditional 
*Xpression means the being of beings. Here it means: the force-being 
of every particular force, whether being in some way or other or 
Possibly being. Force-being does not consist of two present-at-hand 
forces, but rather, to the extent that a force is present, there is in this 
being present the implicating outward directedness toward the corre- 
‘ponding opposing force. This is so because this outwardly directed 
'mplication belongs to the being-force of force. 
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If S0voyttg, in contrast, is not understood óc pía but òs GAAN, if 
it is understood, that is, in such a way that with it a/ways one or the 
other of the two forces belonging to force-being is intended as this 
individual force present for itself, then the expression óóvojitc has, as 
we say, an ontic meaning. It does not mean force-being as being; it 
means, rather, a definite being, this being as the origin of a doing, or 


this being as the origin of a suffering. We then mean that respective 


being which has its share in force-being in a definite respect. We do 
not mean this force-being itself, but rather that which shares in it (the 
subjectum). 

But Aristotle does not simply want to say that 56vaig in its usage 
has at times an ontic meaning, and at other times an ontological 
meaning. Instead it belongs to the essence of what we call force, tha 
it must be understood in this ambiguity. If we experience or attend to 
a definite, present force, then we already understand being-force in 
advance, and to the extent that we understand this, we have in mind 
along with it that from out of which something is produced, something 
with which a beginning can be made, thus what is itself thereby in 
certain sense a beginning, &pxń, namely &py?| tod xoeiv. Con 
versely, if we understand force-being in its essence, which means in 
the mutual implication of the opposing and outwardly directed ori 
gins, then we also already know that a being force [eine seiende Kraft] 
is always a kind of doing or of tolerating, and in such a way that what 
is doing is a different being from what suffers, or else when they are 
the same, the doer is the sufferer in a different respect. In this wa: 
from out of the essence of force it becomes clear why as &pyń it mus 
necessarily be ¿v GAA or T] GAAO. 

The sentence which closes the paragraph we have just dealt with 
(a27ff.: 6 fj cuuméQuxev . . .) can be understood, if at all, only with 
regard for what has been presented, which means with regard for the 
fact that Aristotle wants to make known the inner cohesiveness of the 
ontological and ontic concept of force. The sentence is not at all com- 
prehended in its content if one takes it, as interpreters do, only as à 
rewriting of the f] Ao, Aristotle wants to say: If force-being means 
the original unitary, implicating, and reciprocal relation of being an 
origin for doing and suffering, then this ontological unity of the 
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reciprocal relation does not mean the ontic unity and convergence of 
ontic forces of mutually differing character. If one comprehends this 
unity in this way (ontically), then this “one” can so little provide the 
site for force-being, and for a relationship, that this “one” itself is not 
at all capable of tolerating something on its own behalf; and this also 
means that with reference to itself, neither is it a doer. The unity of 
force-being needs instead to be understood from out of the fact that 
this unity, as a unity of reflexive and inclusive relational being, de- 
mands precisely the ontic discreteness and difference of beings, which 
always persist with the character of force-being, that is, are the “sub- 
ject” of force. Thus force does not consist of two forces, but rather, 
if force-being is in a being, then that being is split into two forces. 

From this interpretation perhaps it has become clear why Aristotle 
does not simply define a sequence of individual “types” of forces, 
beginning with the force for doing, etc., as though his purpose would 
then be to seek the universal of these types. That he does not proceed 
in this fashion is grounded in his vigilant insight into the divisive, 
simple essence of force-being; that is, it is grounded in his successful 
entrance into the ontological and philosophical interpretation of es- 
sence. 


3 12. Force and unforce—the carrying along with of withdrawal. 
The full guiding meaning 


Henceforth (in what the chapter has still to bring) another variation 
of the word 5dvats is explained in what appears again to be simply 
à loosely connected addition: force in the sense of unforce. 


1046a29-35: Kai 1 Gdvvopta Kai tò Gddvatov 1 TH toraútn Suveper 
Evavtia otépnoic écttv, Hote tod adtod Kai Kat& TÒ ot0 nüco 
9óvajig ó6vvopío [not ààovopíg, H.]. de otépnoig AÉyetoa 
TOALAX@s: xod yàp TO uÀ £xov Kai tò xeóuKóc àv uÀ Eyn, T] SAWS A 
Ste néġvrev, Kal Ñ WA, otov xav teA óc, f] KEV OnWOODY. éxévícv G£üv 
xtóvKÓta. Éyew pr] &yn Pig, &oteprjo8oa torto A€youev. 


"And unforce (forcelessness) and consequently also the ‘forceless’ 
5 à withdrawal as what lies over and against 8óvojug in the sense 
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developed; hence every force, if it becomes unforce, that is, as unforee 
is in each case in relation to and in accordance with the same (with 
respect to that by which a force is a force, every force is unforce), 
Withdrawal, however, is stated and understood in multiple ways, 
Something is in a state of withdrawal (is affected by and is going - 
through withdrawal) if it simply does not have something else; that 
is, when it does not have something even though it should have this 
something (what has withdrawn) according to its essence. (And again. 
this not having is possible in various ways and respects:) either when 
what is affected by the withdrawal does not have what has withdrawn 
at all, or when it does not have this at the moment even though i 
could have this, or when it does not have this to some extent, for 
example when it does not at all have this, or finally when it does not 
have what has withdrawn in a certain way. We also say something is 
in a state of withdrawal if, through violence and on the basis of this 
suffered violence, it does not have what according to its nature it could 
and should have." (The parallel treatment in A 12, 1019b15-21.) 

Here it is stated: In addition to force there is unforce, “im-potentia,” 
non-force. Yet this non- and this un- are not merely negations, but 
mean rather having withdrawn, “being in a state of withdrawal” 
otépnots. This, however, is understood in different ways correspond- 
ing to the possible various relations belonging to a relationship o 
withdrawal. This much is completely clear and understandable. If 
do not go further, to be sure, we also remain outside the ontological 
and philosophical grasp of the matter which Aristotle wants to bring 
out here. In order to comprehend this, we shall begin with an expla- 
nation of otépnoic, but only to the extent that Aristotle himself 
introduces it in this passage. (Otherwise see A 22 and I.) We shall 
illustrate the essence of otépnotg by enlisting what Aristotle states in 
an example. In fact, we choose an example which is often cited and 
which at the same time is already related to the phenomenon it treats 
(övas, force), namely the power of vision, sight, or else the lack 
of this power. 

Something is in a state of withdrawal (éotepnpévov) in different: 
ways (© 1, loc. cit.); first, 16 jT] €xov—if it simply does not have” 
something different from itself, for example, a stone and the power 
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to see; &oxepniévov is as well: tò ne9uxg &àv uÀ £ym— when some- 
thing does not have something different from itself although it should 
have this something according to its essence, should have what has 
withdrawn; for example, the human, for whom the power of vision, 
sight, is essentially appropriate, can lack the power to see. This not- 
having (of the human) mentioned second is now for its part still 
possible in different ways; first, 64@¢—the power to see is utterly 
withdrawn from the human when the human is blind from birth; then, 
öte néQuKev—when the human does not have the power to see at the 
moment, although he or she could have it; for example, if a person, 
awake and looking around, cannot see for reasons of eye disease; koi 
3j @3{—or when the human does not have what has withdrawn to this 
or that extent, for example, a person with one eye; Ñ Kav ónoo00v— 
when a person does not have what has withdrawn in a certain way, 
when he cannot see, for example, because it happens to be dark or 
because what is to be seen is otherwise covered. 

We must again emphasize that by introducing examples such as this 
of the multiple ways of otépnoic, still nothing at all can be said 
concerning its essence. And even if the explicit treatment of otépnoto 
as such meets with only partial success in Aristotle and antiquity in 
general, still the movement which the discovery of this phenomenon 
brought to philosophy (up to Hegel) must not be forgotten. (The 
exactitude of the summarizing definition which follows is in any case 
secondary—and troubling over such a definition, even if successful, 
becomes disastrous if the full efficacy and consequence of this thought 
never actually comes to pass, or for some time has ceased to be.) 

What relation, then, does otépyotg hold to our complex of ques- 
lions concerning 56vatig? Does this occur merely to show that there 
is, in addition to force, unforce as well? No. Aristotle wants instead 
to say something else. This receives a concise formulation in the 
sentence at line 30f.: to adTOD Koi KATH TÒ HATO mco. SbVOLLIC 
Gövvauía. “In relation to and in accordance with the same is every 
force unforce.” And so the text is also clear; there is no need to 
!mprove it with the dative &óvvogi(g. What is emphasized here is the 
referring back of unforce upon the same thing by which force is force; 
what is emphasized is the constitutional belonging of unforce to the 
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guiding meaning of force—as an inner variation of this, and even in 
differing respects that are already pre-given with the power to do 
something, each according to its particular content. 


* 


What appears at 1046a19-29 to be merely a redundancy is the first 
step to the unitary, essential determination of the phenomenon of 
Súvapuç. The formulation 60vogitg tod roreiv Kai néoyetv expresses 
an ambiguity. According to this, 6Óvoguc means (1) óc pio—as some- 
thing unitary: a being [ein Sein]; (2) c &AAN—as always one and 
another: definite beings. With regard to (1), the force of doing and 
suffering as one: the one &px1\ implicating the other—only with thi 
implicating, reciprocal &py1|-character is the essence of Sbvaic fi 
filled. Regarding (2), if such a force comes to be, then it does so 
necessarily as two forces, or else as one being in two different ontic 
respects. Thus this passage does not argue for the ontic coexistence 
of two present forces as though they were one. Further, unforce is 
distinguished from force. The question here is once again whether 
only a modification is set forth, or whether this is a reflexive ques 
tioning for the comprehension of the entire essence. Xtépnoi, the 
withdrawal of force, means (1) u?] &yov—a simple not-having, (2) tò 
TEDVKÒG àv UÙ £y —when something does not have what it should 
have, and this in differing ways and respects. 

The decisive thesis reads (a30-31): “Every force is unforce with 
reference to and in accordance with the same thing." This states tha 
unforce is nevertheless bound to the realm of force that remains 
withdrawn from it. That from which something has withdrawn is 
related in and through this withdrawal precisely to that which has 
withdrawn. And despite the negative character of the withdrawal, this 
withdrawing relation always produces its own positive characteriza- 
tion for that which is in the state of withdrawal commensurate with 
the way of the withdrawal (which itself is still different in relation to 
one and the same thing). Aristotle brings up at A 12 a significant. 
example (1019b18f.): ob yàp ópoíoc àv daipev Gdbvatov elvat 
yevvàv paisa Koi &vàpa. Kai edvodyov. “For we are not inclined to 
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call the boy, the man, and the eunuch powerless to procreate in the 
same sense." In this example the modifications of withdrawal and the 
modes of a positive being [Sein] which are given with them can be 
easily demonstrated, and thus they elucidate the essence of otépnoic 
as a modification of possessing and having. We, too, still use today 
the expression “impotent” (powerless) in a distinctive and emphatic 
sense with reference to the power of procreation. This points to a 
special bond between “force” and “life” (as a definite mode of eivon, 
of being), a bond with which we are acquainted from daily experience 
and common knowledge, without scrutinizing its inner essence and 
ground, 

And then finally the modification of force to un-force, from pos- 
sessing and having to a withdrawal, is a more essential one in the field 
of force than in other phenomena. Atvaytts is in a preeminent sense 
exposed and bound to o1épnoic. 

One is inclined in this context to point out that this modification 
into withdrawal occurs in many other realms as well. For example, 
rest is for movement the corresponding phenomenon in a state of 
withdrawal, and precisely this relationship is often and readily cited 
as a characteristic example of otépnoic. See also Aristotle himself, 
Phys. ^ 12, 221b12f.: oo yàp xàv tò dkívntov rjpeuei, GAAG TO 
&otepnuévov xwrjoeoc TEdUKOs 6& KIveioba. "For not everything 
unmoving is at rest; rather, we call the unmoving at rest only when it 
is unmoving through being robbed of movement, and in such a way 
that what has been robbed is suited, according to its inner essence, to 
being moved.” (Compare what was said earlier about tà p8mpiuocukcóc 
GKívnto.—the mathematical is unmoving inasmuch as it is outside the 
Possibility of movement entirely, and only then is it also outside the 
Possibility of rest.) Likewise is ox6toc, darkness, otépnotg for oc, 
light (De an. B 7, 418b18f.), and keeping silent is a otépnotc of speech, 
Silence a oxépnoig of noise. Thus one does not see how force and 
unforce carry along with them the "steretic" relationship in a preem- 
inent sense. Neither does Aristotle say anything about this. He cer- 
tainly does not. And yet we still need to pursue this question further, 
not only because it is of far-reaching importance for the potential 
Understanding of the essence of 8óvogug kartà kívnoıv—and even of 
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more importance for d0vapic mì nA£ov— but also because what is 
touched upon in this question leads directly to what Aristotle discusses 
subsequently in chapter two. 

We saw that ó0vogu in itself is at once Sbvapic ToD zoteiv xoi 
nÓox£w, that the relation to what can bear, to what endures, what 
resists, belongs to the essential structure of force. Not that it could 
ever be predetermined or directly discerned which beings withstand 
an effective force in their character of being able to bear; what is 
decisive is that what can bear belongs somehow to the realm of a force 
of producing. Every such force delineates a realm for itself, within: 
which it dominates that for which it is, and what it is, namely force, 
Force then always dominates itself in a peculiar sense. Every forc 
accordingly has a character of possessing that is difficult to grasp with 
sufficient generality; this character of possessing is precisely this im: 
plicating delineation of its realm. Hence a /osing, and so a distinctive 
way of withdrawal, is in an emphatic sense capable of corresponding: 
to this characteristic of possessing. The steretic alteration of force into 
unforce is accordingly of a different kind from, say, the turn from 
movement toward rest, not only because force and movement are 
different according to their particular content but because the proper: 
possessive character of force is more inwardly bound up with loss and 
withdrawal. 

The Aristotelian proposition, r&co ó0voguc ó&vvoío (see p. 93), 
does not mean to say that wherever a force is at hand, there facticall: 
and necessarily an unforce is also at hand, but rather that every forc 
is, if it becomes unforce, the loss of its possession. It is unforce bi 
virtue of one and the same thing by which force is forceful. And, to 
repeat, it generally holds for every otépnotg that it pertains always 
to a dextik6v—what something can take to itself and keep; the 
Séyeoðon, the taking-to-oneself, is in fact proper to 60vogug in a 
distinctive sense, so much so that 60vaoo9ot and óéyeo901 at times 
become synonymous in the ancient Greek language. | 

Looking back, we now see, however, that naming &ôvvaæuío and 
à&ðúvætov no more means a mere “enumeration” of some kind of 
force than did the earlier references to 6vojuc tod noeiv and ét 
&noetac. Instead, it makes visible, as did these, a necessary structural 
element of the full essence. 
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If we were once again briefly to list a// the essential elements, they 
would be: to force there belongs the from-out-of-which of a being- 
out-toward, and the reciprocal relation to what bears in the broadest 
sense. Each of the two exhibits the character of an implicating delin- 
eation which carries along with it as preeminently possessive the pos- 
sibility of loss and withdrawal. The outwardly directed implication 
persists in this way in some kind of definite or non-differentiated how. 
The £v &AXo which belongs to àpxń as a determination does not 
simply designate the force that is articulated in this way as a thing 
that is present somewhere else, but means rather precisely this: Al- 
though the from-out-of-which is in another being, this other that is 
defined in this way is precisely that which has in itself a relational and 
governing reference, and so a wide-reaching range [Reich-weite]. With 
a full understanding of the preceding guiding meaning, we need to 
transfer all these attained characteristics of force back to and into this 
guiding meaning, in order to come up to the level of understanding 
that Aristotle demands when he says that the 6ovóuete xoctó Kivnow 
are addressed mpdg tò dtd elóog—npóc npócnv pia (cf. Met. © 1, 
1046a9f.). 

But then how do things stand with the determination of uevo poA, 
which also appears in the guiding meaning (&pxù petaßoñs)? With 
the full explanation of the essence of force, it has, as it were, fallen by 
the wayside. And consequently neither have we learned anything 
about the extent to which the óóvoguc under discussion is precisely 
öúvauıs xoà Kivnow. To be sure, this was not the topic. It is true 
that Aristotle does not deal with petaBoAr as such, but he does in 
fact deal with it inasmuch as 60vogug is defined as its &pxń. For what 
does it mean that 6Óvojug is the from-out-of-which, which implicates 
into its own realm that which in itself is able to bear? This indeed says 
only that force, on the basis of its essence, first provides a possible site 
lor a change from something to something. To say that what can 
endure is exposed to something which works it over means: something 
like change is already and necessarily signified in this reciprocal rela- 
uon, both what permits being formed into shape as well as the forming 
Production. Hence uexa oA in the fully understood guiding meaning 
no longer means one-sidedly only the active transforming; neither is 
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it passive bearing simply appended on to this. Instead it means the 
reciprocal relation of both as such. In this sense uetoroAr| is indeed 
implicitly discussed in the preceding: it has so little fallen by the 
wayside that pointing out these references—Svvapic tod roreiv xod 
nÓoxew wc uto—brings it into view. 

Only now do we first correctly understand what is said in Kot& 
Kívnow, force understood in terms of movement. It does not simply 
mean, as it appeared initially, that what is at issue here is the force 
that can be discerned in a being that is found in movement. Instead, 
dbvapic Kat& Kivnow is of the sort whose essential structure is 
co-given in the basic phenomenon of uetooArj, precisely in the re- 
ciprocal relation between dbvayiic tod noteiv and tod néoyetv—un: : 
derstood in terms of such movement and with an eye toward it. It is 
no accident that Aristotle explicitly comes to speak of the relation 
between roinots and nó6moic (or noto and 16806) precisely where: 
he expressly speaks of movement (cf. Phys. T 3). 

While an enumeration and a grouping of the types of forces is not 
the intention of this first chapter which we have now discussed, the 
theme is rather precisely the unity of the articulated essential structure 
of force in general. Likewise, the following second chapter aims to- 
ward a division of divas Kate Kivnow. 


Chapter Two 


Metaphysics © 2. The Division of Aóvogug Kate Kivnow for the 
Purpose of Elucidating Its Essence 


§ 13. Concerning Xóyog (conversance) and soul. The divisions: 
"conversantlwithout conversance" and "besouledlsoulless" 


1046a36-b2: émei Sai pv èv toig à&yúxois évunópxovoctw óÓpyoi 
rormdtar, ai 9 £v toic Euwdxorg Kai èv yux Kai THs wuxfic Ev TO 
dOyov Exovtt, SiAov öt Kai tov Suvépewv ai ui£v Esovton GAoyor ai 
à& peta ASyov. 


“Since, then, some (those forces understood with respect to move- 
ment) are present in beings without soul by way of belonging to them 
and co-constituting them, whereas others are present in the besouled, 
that is, in the soul as such, indeed, in the kind of soul that has in itself 
a discourse, it is thereby evident that some of the forces are also 
without a discourse, whereas others are with a discourse (directed by 
such a discourse).” 

Thus, the chapter opens up very clearly with a division of duvéetg, 
and apparently it is supposed to be a complete division of all possible 
forces: ai uév—od 5€. And what is the criterion for the division? Put 
concisely: a major difference of the realms of beings to which each of 
the forces belongs; the expression évunépyovoty does not simply 
mean the coming forth and emerging for a time of this or that force 
in this or that region, but this concise Greek form of expression holds 
the meaning: the forces belong to and co-constitute the being and the 
being character of the realms of being that are encountered; accord- 
ingly, the division of forces can be accomplished by following the 
division of the realms of being. The result is a division of forces into 
Swvaerg &Xoyovand Svvépers petà AGyov, forces without discourse 
and forces directed by discourse; this same division for the corre- 
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sponding dvvarté is found at b22f.: tà &vev Aóyov Suvaté—without 
discourse, and tà Kotà Aóyov Suvaté—in keeping with discourse: 
(likewise later on at 1048a3ff.). 

This division ensues in accordance with the division of the realms 
of beings into those without souls and those that are besouled. And 
yet, the two divisions do not readily coincide. In order to explore this 
and to glean from it the significance of the division for the task of th 
essential determination of 50voyiig Kat& Kivnoty, it is necessary to 
discuss, even if only briefly, several points. 

First of all, the divisions and the dividing. The splitting of beings 
into those without soul and those that are besouled appears to be 
clear; but it seems also that it is as empty of significance as any negative 
division by way of bifurcation, dichotomy. This kind of division in 
fact has the advantage of being in each case correct and complete; for. 
example, the division of the whole body of human beings on our planet. 
into those possessing motorcycles and those not possessing them is 
just as complete as it is correct. We observe immediately that t 
division does not tell us much because we can produce at will endless: 
others of this sort. If we do not restrict the realm of division to human 
beings and extend it instead to all beings, then it appears that, with: 
regard to this, the division into those without soul and those besouled, 
and non-living and living has the same dual character as the afore: 
mentioned division of all human beings: beings that do not possess 
soul, and those that do possess it—those without soul, ctyvyov, and 
those that are besouled, &uwvyov. The manner of division, the form, | 
the formula is the same; only the what of what is divided is different. 

And yet, entirely apart from the character and the scope of the 
divided realms, this last division into two realms of being is different | 
from the division into those human beings who possess motorcycles 
and those who do not possess them. Although, formally, in both cases | 
something is presented as a negative bifurcation, it is still possible to ` 
ask how that upon which the division occurs is related to what is” 
divided. Thus, the motorcycle is indeed a determination of a human. 
being, but it is not essential for the human being; he can also exist 
without the motorcycle. Beings that are besouled can in no way be 
the beings that they are without soul. But is the same not true of à 
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human who possesses à motorcycle? Surely this person also cannot 
be such a human without being a human who possesses a motorcycle. 
True, but nevertheless he can, if he does not possess a motorcycle, 
still continue to be that which he already is, whether he possesses a 
motorcycle or not, namely, a human being; thus that which he must 
be in the first place in order to be able to possess something like a 
motorcycle. Even though in both cases the division is made on the 
basis of the possessing and not possessing of something, nevertheless 
in the first case the nonpossession (of the motorcycle) does not involve 
the being of the possessor; what is there in possession does not rep- 
resent any essential determination of what is divided, human beings. 
In contrast, the second division is made on the basis of the possession 
and nonpossession of something of the sort that absolutely belongs 
to the constitution of the being of the beings in question. Accordingly, 
the not possessing, the remaining withdrawn, is not unessential; the 
negation is an essential negation. But one could still say that if a being 
does not possess a soul, it can nevertheless remain and be a being. 
Certainly. However, what it is then is precisely no longer what it was 
as a being. Were the first case to hold, then the human through the 
loss of the motorcycle would need to become an animal or some other 
similar kind of being. Many indiscriminate things can be implicit in 
the human's lack of a motorcycle; for example, that the one in ques- 
tion perhaps does not have the needed money to procure it, or that 
he does not need a vehicle of this sort, or that he finds such a thing 
altogether tasteless, or that it never even crosses his mind to consider 
Whether to possess or not possess it. On the contrary, by not possessing 
à soul, something very determinate is given. Through being besouled, 
à being is something living. “Life,” however, is a way of being; if 
therefore this way of being is altogether lacking, but the one that lacks 
it is nonetheless addressed as being, then this points to those determi- 
nations which necessarily define this lifeless being as a being in its 
being in contradistinction to something alive. We notice that the 
lifeless is something other than the dead; a stone is never dead, not 
because it continuously lives, but because it does not live in the first 
Place and therefore cannot at all know death. The second division is, 
although formally the same as the first example, nevertheless of a 
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different character; it says more. This means it requires essentially 
more for its enactment, namely the glimpse into the being constitution 
of the being in question as such. 

In all of this we have juxtaposed simply for our present purposes 


two examples of division. These deliberations appear trivial, and yet 


behind them lies hidden a decisive problem. What the division of 
beings into essential realms concerns, in contrast to the usually carried; 
out division of a region of objects—and this is just what “realm 
means—encompasses peculiar questions which we in philosophy have 
heretofore taken much too lightly; and thus we have adequately cla 
ified neither the essence nor the proper ground of the division carried 
out here. 1 
Hence if Aristotle refers the division of 5vvéetc back to such an 
essential division of the realms of being, thus back to a division of the 
ways of being, and if—as we heard—the dvvéet< as such belong in 
each case to the essence of being, then we learn at the same time by 
this division of the óvvójetc something essential about Sbvoyitc in 
general and its essential possibilities. But then the discussion of the 
second chapter is to be brought to the same level as that of the firs 
We should attend no less, therefore, to what yields itself essentially 
with regard to óÓvogug kocà Kivnow in general, than to its modifi 
cations in the said realms of being. | 


* 


A division may not be imposed externally onto what is to be divided; 
as something which belongs to the being of the divided, that upon 
which the division occurs must be derived from what is to be divided. 


So what about the division of Svvépets into those without discourse | 


and those directed by discourse? Moreover, how does this twofold 
division relate to the twofold division of beings into those without 
souls and those with souls? This appears to be a matter of a simple 


congruence, yet this relation is by no means immediately clear, as we ` 


shall see. 
We begin with the first question: What does 56vapic GAoyoc or 
età AGyou mean? What does Aóyoc mean here? We translate it as 
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“discourse.” But just what does discourse have to do with force, such 
that there comes to be with reference to Aóyog an essential division 
of Suve&perc? 

We treated the original meaning of Aóyoc at the very beginning of 
this lecture. Aéyetv: to glean, to harvest, to gather, to add one to the 
other, and so to place the one in relation to the other, and thus to 
posit this relationship itself. Aóyoc; the relation, the relationship. The 
relationship is what holds together that which stands within it. The 
unity of this together prevails over and rules the relation of what holds 
itself in that relation. Aóyoc means therefore rule, law, yet not as 
something which is suspended somewhere above what is ruled, but 
rather as that which is itself the relationship: the inner jointure and 
order of the being which stand in relation. Aóyogç is the ruling structure, 
the gathering of those beings related among themselves. 

Such a gathering, which now gathers up, makes accessible, and 
holds ready the relations of the related, and with this the related itself 
and thus individual beings, and so at the same time lets them be 
mastered, this is the structure we call “/anguage,” speaking; but not 
understood as vocalizing, rather in the sense of a speaking that says 
something, means something: to talk of or about something to some- 
one or for someone. Aóyog is discourse, the gathering laying open, 
unifying making something known [Kundmachen]; and indeed above 
all in the broad sense which also includes pleading, making a request, 
praying, questioning, wishing, commanding, and the like. One mode 
of discourse understood in such a broad sense is the simple assertion 
[Aus-sage] about something, whereby discourse accomplishes this: It 
makes known in an emphatic sense that of which and about which 
the discourse is, and simply lets it be seen in itself. But questioning 
too is a making known in the sense of exploring [Er-kunden]; prayer 
is a making known in the sense of witnessing and attesting to, and 
likewise with the wish, or the refusal as when we decline, deny, and 
SO on. Public discourse is also an announcing [Ankündigung], pro- 
claiming [Verkünden], and declaring [Künden]. AGyog is thus discourse 
in the utterly broad sense of the manifold making known and giving 
Notice [Kundgeben|—“conversance” [Kundschaft]. 

The current translations of Aóyog as "reason," “judgment,” and 
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"sense" do not capture the decisive meaning: gathering joining and 
making known. They overlook what is originally and properly ancient 
and thus at once essential to the word and concept. Whether, then, 
in the history of the origin of the word Aóyoc the meaning of the 
gathering joining was immediately accompanied by the meaning oj 
gathering saying, a meaning that language always already has as 
sumed, and in fact in the manner of conversance; whether, in fa 
originally language and discourse was directly experienced as the 
primary and genuine basic way of gathering joining, or whether the 
meaning of gathering and joining together was only subsequently 
carried over onto language, I am not able to decide on the basis of 
my knowledge of the matter, assuming that the question is at all 
decidable. (In any case, we already find within philosophy the multi 
plicity of the meanings of Aóyog in Heraclitus.) 

What then does the determination of &Aoyoc and età Aóyov mean 
now on the basis of this clarification of the word Aóyoc? “AAoyo 
without discourse: without conversance; this means something which: 
is without conversance in what and how it is. Without conversance; 
without the possibility of taking notice, of perceiving, or of giving 
notice, and hence all the more not being in a position to explore and 
be conversant in a matter. Metà Aóyov, in contrast, is something: 
which has conversance there along with it in what and how it is. 
Conversance: the possibility of taking and giving notice and thus the 
possibility of exploring and becoming conversant and so being con- 
versant. i 

Thus Aristotle divides, as we heard, the dvvémetg katà Kivnow 
into what is without discourse and what is directed by discourse, | 
without conversance and conversant. And in fact he achieves the divi- 
sion by going back to a division of beings into &yvyæ (soulless) and 
€wyvyxa. (besouled). Thus GAoyov corresponds to the &wyvyov and 
età Aóyov to &uwoyov. In general, Aóyoc and yvyń, soul, corre- 


spond. Where Aóyoc, there yvyń, and where yvyrj and EWYOZOV, | 


there Aóyoc and petà Aóyov. Or is this last relationship simply in- 
valid? Let us see. 

In what regard are Gyvyov and éuyvyxov different? Aristotle says 
in De anima, B 2, 413a20ff.: Aéyopev . . . Sopio@ar td čuyvyov tod 
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àyúxzov t$ Civ. "We say that the besouled is differentiated and 
delimited over and against what is without soul by life, being alive." 
But this account does not say much because Aristotle must remark 
immediately: tAeovooróc dé tod Gv Aeyouévov. “Life is understood 
in many ways.” What makes something a living being, what deter- 
mines it essentially as being in this way, can be many things. Plants, 
animals, humans all mean beings that live, and nevertheless their way 
of being is different. So, for example, neither plants nor animals, 
although defined as Gor, have any Bios, life in the sense of a life 
history; that is, they do not have the possibility of a freely chosen and 
formed Dasein that holds itself in what we call composure—and, 
accordingly, neither do they have the possibility of an uncomposed, 
haphazard life. In spite of this, it can and must be asked whether a 
differentiation is not indeed established between those things which 
are in the mode of life—irrespective of the differentiation within what 
lives—and those things which are in the mode of the lifeless. 

In fact, Aristotle offers such a distinction, and even in the same 
treatise, and tells us at the same time what distinguishes the way of 
being in the sense of /ife as such (De an. A 2, 403b25f.): tò č#uyvyov 
f] tod &yúyov Svoiv uéArota Siadéperv okei, Kivijoet te Kai TO 
cic0&vec8o1. “The besouled appears to be distinguished from the 
soulless first and foremost by two characteristics, movement and per- 
ceiving.” Kívnoig here means the se/f-moving, not only in the sense 
of change of place but in the sense of taking nourishment, of growth 
and degeneration. But what distinguishes the Civ uóvov, the just-liv- 
ing-there or “vegetating,” over and against the C@ov, the living being 
in the sense of animals, is just this: that the “just-living” lacks what 
is proper to the Giov, namely 1) aoo (xpótoc)—perceiving. 

What lives is always surrounded, related to its surroundings, where 
What surrounds presents itself in some way or another, and in such a 
Way that, admittedly, its determination presents the utmost difficulty 
and is exposed to the danger of being overdetermined. The basic form 
^f atc8noic, the relationship to the surroundings as such, is O14, 
louching, feeling, grasping (and likewise the other forms up to Óytc). 

Plants and animals are therefore besouled, éuyuyo.. The (60v even 
has the possibility of taking what presents itself in the surroundings; 
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it has tò kpitiKóv (T 9, beginning): the possibility of the separating 
out and bringing out of something, for example, to stalk prey, to lie 
in wait, to notice, to know their dwelling places, to protect itself 
against attackers, and so on. Therefore, exploring is proper to the 
animal. Is the animal then pet& Aóyov? Surely not, for it is the 
distinguishing definition of the human over and against the ani 
that it is (ov Aóyov £yov—that animal which has conversance at ii 
disposal. According to this, then, the animal is Gov GAoyov, but a 
C@ov nevertheless čuyvyov, therefore not &yuyov. And so the divi. 
sion between &yvxov/&uyuxov does not coincide with &Aoyov/Aóyoy 
éyov. Therefore there is also within the éyvya the besouled form 
of life, &Aoyo (plants, animals). | 

If yvyń is there, this does not mean that Aóyog is there. This is in 
accord with what Aristotle says in the Nicomachean Ethics, Z 2; 
113924: 80’ eivor uépn TÅG woxfic, Tó te Aóyov Exov Kai tò KAOYO 
“There are two parts to the soul, one defined as discourse directed, 
and one that is without discourse." This is a differentiation within th 
besouled known already by Plato. If, however, the realm of th 
GAoyov extends itself into the realm of the £uyvyov, then a doubl 
meaning enters into the concept of GAoyov: both the stone and the 
rose are &Aoyov. See Mer. © 5, 1048a3ff.; here it is explicitly stated: 
tH &Xoyo. . . . £v égióotv— beings without discourse, without conver: 
sance, are found in both the soulless and the besouled. But stone and 
rose are GAoya. in different senses, and here we can directly apply what 
we learned about the various ways of otépnoic. 

We now see that Aóyov éxov is in fact necessarily an Éuyvyov, bi 
not every €wvxov is necessarily a Aóyov £yov. But here the difficulty 
arises again that we already touched upon. Aic6notc (the KpitiKdv), 
belongs to the essence of being an animal (animality). Is this not 
already a kind of Aóyoc, conversance? So in the end is the animal not 
indeed C@ov Aóyov Éyov? But over and against this stands the fact 
that this determination is precisely the essential definition of 
human. This shows that the question of whether the animal does no 
also have Aóyoc, on the basis of having oio8notc, can emerge o 
if we comprehend Aóyog as conversance, instead of relying on the 
well-known and reductive conception and translation of Aóyog 4 
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reason. If we do this, then everything becomes clear in one fell swoop. 
The animal may indeed have a certain kind of exploring and perceiv- 
ing. but nevertheless it remains without reason, in contrast to humans, 
who are animals with reason. As Kant formulated it: The cow cannot 
say “I,” it has no self. To be sure, in this way everything becomes 
clear and simple—but the question remains whether we thereby stay 
close to the core of the Aristotelian posing of the question, and 
whether we thereby adhere to the original ancient content of the 
concept of Aóyoc. With this we disregard entirely the difficulty of 
having to say what reason means here, and in what sense “reason” is 
to be understood. We must above all adhere to what Aristotle presents 
as fact: that indeed the animal is aio@ntiKév, kpitikóv—in the man- 
ner of bringing out. And just as little are we allowed to shove aside 
the developed meaning of Aóyog in the sense of conversance. For the 
matter surely demands that we do not deny Aóyoc to the animal as it 
now stands—or else leave the question open. And this is just the 
position that Aristotle takes unambiguously at De an. T 9, 432a30f.: 
Tò aisOntiKdy, 0 obte ds GAoyov oðte ws Aóyov Exov Gein &v TIC 
‘padiws. “No one may easily settle, with regard to the ability to 
perceive, whether this is a capability without conversance or a con- 
versant capability.” This caution with regard to deciding and ques- 
tioning must even today remain for us exemplary, irrespective of the 
further question of where the essential boundary runs between animal 
and human. 

AGyog does not mean reason. The Aristotelian problem makes sense 
only if AGyog has a certain kinship to oio@notc. This kinship lies in 
the fact that both—the exploring and being-conversant as well as the 
Perceiving—in some way uncover and unconceal that toward which 
they are directed. Both aio®noig and Aóyog are connected with 
OANBevew (which at first has absolutely nothing to do with knowledge 
in the sense of theoretical comprehension and intention). 

The extent to which Aristotle also intends in a certain sense to 
‘Scribe to animals A6yo¢—conversance in the sense of a circumspec- 
tion which knows its way around—can be seen in Met. A 1, where 
Aristotle attributes to some animals the possibility of ġọpoviyótepov 
‘nd thus a certain ópóvnotg (something like circumspection) 
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(980b21). Here it should be noted that besides ethical and practical 
behavior, ópóvnotg also signifies the self-sensing of human beings, 
On this point, I am leaving aside the difficult passage (De an. B 12, 
424a26ff.) where oio8no1g is directly designated as Aóyoc tic. We 
should understand Aóyog in this passage neither merely as relation- 
ship, nor simply as reason or discourse in the sense of language; rather, 
what is in fact meant by the Aóyog Tig is the perceiving exploration 
of...,and the conversant relating to . . . , the relation which takes; 
cognizance of its surroundings, the relation to what presents itself in 
the surroundings as lying opposite, as &vtixeíuevov. 

We have thereby clarified, to the extent necessary for us, the rela- 
tionship of the two divisions: ğyvyov—čuyvyov and óAoyov. 
Adyov Éxov. Now let us return to our text (Mer. © 2, 1046a36ff.). 
are now in a position to read with more precision and to observe th 
Aristotle has already taken into account everything just said. With 
uév— oi dé, he is not simply setting apart Gayvyo. and ëuyvyo, soulless 
and besouled: rather, he defines more closely in what respect he means 
&uwyoya when he says: Koi £v yvy (a37), and indeed the besoule: 
that is, the besouled body taken only according to its besoulednes: 
(“in the soul as such"). Thus, the bodily is thereby excluded. This i 
in fact not identical with corporeality in the sense of the constitution 
of a material thing of nature, but it nevertheless displays processes, 
for example physico-chemical processes, which are able to be graspe 
within certain limits without observing the besouledness. In this ex 
cluded realm, which nonetheless belongs to the besouled, there is 
GAoya. But not even v tH yoyi is an unequivocal determination 
besouledness is also the specific life form of plants, which (although 
they have soul) are always nevertheless GAoyov. Only when the 
besouled in its besouledness is taken in an entirely different way—as 
the besouled being that has A6yog—only then is the éwyvyov the 
opposite of the GAoyov. 

When we speak of the besouled being who has Aóyoc, we do not 
mean that Aó'/0c, conversance (discourse), is merely added on; rather, 
this Éyew, having, has the meaning of being. It means that humans 
conduct themselves, carry themselves, and comport themselves in the 
way they do on the basis of this having. The £yet means having in 
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the sense of governing over . . . ; to be empowered for conversance 
and above all through conversance (Aóyoc) means: to be conversant 
in oneself and from out of oneself. 

This Aóyov £xov is again doubled (Nic. Eth. Z 2, 1139212) into the 
émotnuovikóv and the Aoyiotikóv; ériotrjum means a versatile un- 
derstanding of something, being familiar with something and having 
knowledge of it; Aoy-ouóc means circumspective calculation and de- 
liberation. It is therefore related to choice and decision. Both belong 
to Aóyog as conversance, on the basis of which human beings are 
aware of things and investigate them. At the same time, they are aware 
of their own possibilities and necessities. Whenever this conversance 
addresses itself to things and discusses them, it is a conversance which 
deliberates with both itself and others; a conversance which debates 
with itself and calls itself into account. It is an "I" saying. "Language" 
is understood here in the broadest sense of Aóyoc as a conversant 
gathering, as a gatheredness of beings in “one”; in Dasein, which is 
at the same time a dissemination. 

This is our understanding of the definition: the human being is Gov 
AGyov Éyov—the living being who lives in such a way that his life, as 
a way to be, is defined in an originary way by the command of 
language. The original understanding of language, which was of fun- 
damental importance for the definition of the essence of human being, 
gains expression in Greek in such a way that there is no word for 
language in our sense. Rather, what we call “language” is immediately 
designated as *Aóyog," as conversance. The human being “has the 
Word"; it is the way he makes known to himself his being, and the 
way in which he sees himself placed in the midst of beings as a whole 
(compare Plato, Cratylus 399c). To be empowered with language—; 
language, however, not merely as a means of asserting and commu- 
nicating, which indeed it also is, but language as that wherein the 
openness and conversance of world first of all bursts forth and is. 
Language, therefore, originally and authentically occurs in poetry 
[Z )ichtung] —however, not poetry in the sense of the work of writers, 
but poetry as the proclamation of world in the invocation of the god. 
But nowadays we see language primarily from the point of view of 
What we call conversation and chitchat; conventional philology is in 
accord with this. 
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Chapter 2 begins with a differentiation of duvépetc. This difference 
is a pervasive theme pursued with the aim of procuring thereby an 
originary understanding of d6vapic Kat& Kivnovw in general. The 
division &Aoyov and petà Aóyov is brought back to the division of 
G&yvxov and Éuyuvxov. We obtained the following clarifications: (1) 
Aóyoc—from AÉyew: to gather, to bring into relation and relations 
ship—means relationship, relation, rule, law, ruling framework, “lan- 
guage” in the sense of discourse, conversance. (2) The difference 
between &Aoyov and ete Aóyov accordingly means: without conve 
sance and conversant. (3) The difference that this division was based 
upon, namely éuyvxov—cayvxov, was reached in regard to Civ (live 
ing being), and even more plainly by the characteristics of x(vnotg, 
and of aio®nots and Kpitikév (through them the Civ uóvov is alse 
able to be distinguished from the C@ov). Atc0noic as Aóyog tic is 
relationship to the surroundings that makes known and informs. It i 
not easily determined whether animals are GAoyov or Aóyov Éyov. 
Saying that oc8noitg is a relationship to the surroundings, a taking 
cognizance, does not say that what makes itself known there is pe 
ceived as being [Seiendes]. But the human being is ov Adyov £xov, 
the living being for whom language is essential; or better, the being 
for whom discourse is essential, discourse understood in its origina 
sense of expressing oneself about the world and to the world in poetry. 
We can infer from this concept of Aóyoc what "logic" means, namely: 
a philosophical knowledge of Aóyoc—something very different from: 
what we usually understand by logic, whether it be formal or tran- 
scendental logic. 

We ourselves as human beings are the beings who are uetà Adyo 
in the authentic sense, that is, the beings who exist. Therefore, in the 
text (Met. © 2, 104637), the double xo, Kai after £v toic Euybyorg 
signifies a progressive restriction, and, along with this, an explanation 
of what is meant by éuyvyov. Aristotle thereby concedes that the: 
domain of &Aoyov overlaps that of éuyvyov, and that this domain is 
not identical to that of età Aóyov. 
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8 14. The extraordinary relationship of force and conversance in 
Sbvapts petà Aóyov, in capability 


The division into GAoya and óvta uetà Aóyov should then include 
within itself such a division of the corresponding duvépetc. To speak 
more precisely: That which is petà ASyou, Aóyov éxov (presiding over 
...), is already in itself empowered toward something, so much so that 
even this being empowered toward . . . is what it is only in that conver- 
sance belongs to it. Conversant force—Sbvauic petà A óyov; we choose 
the word capability [Vermógen] to express this mode of forces. 

Aristotle says at 1046b2-4: àió n&oo ai téy voa koi ai rou]tuod 
¿motua Svvapets eioiv: &pxoi yàp petaBAntixat sio év 62 
f fi GAdo. 

“For this reason, all skills and ways of versatile understanding in 
the production of something are forces (thus capability in our sense); 
for they are that from out of which, as in another, this is directed 
toward an ability to shift, a transformability." 

Houmuxi éuotüun is a versatile understanding of noino, an 
understanding of producing and work, and not just &motiiur alone, 
not a mere familiarity and acquaintance with things. Such a familiarity 
with things does not try to make them, but lets them be what they 
are, solely for the sake of investigating them and being knowledgeable 
about what they are and how they are. This kind of conversance is 
Science; érmiotrium noua on the other hand, is téyvr (see Nic. Eth. 
Z 3-4). But téyvn can also have the meaning of a pure being familiar 
with things. We can gather from all this that the Greek concept of 
knowledge in general is essentially determined in this way, that is, in 
terms of the human being's basic relation to the work, to that which 
is fulfilled and fully at an end. Of course, this has nothing to do with 
à primitive understanding of the world which operates within a hori- 
zon of handmade artworks instead of our supposedly higher 
Mathematico-physical horizon. We will gain greater clarity in our 
Understanding of the inner relationship of all the Greek concepts of 
knowledge and of the essential relation of Aóyog to the work by 
quiring further about the relationship of óóvogug and Adyos. 
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We name, then, these óuvópietc, which in fact are čuyvxæ but 
nevertheless GAoyo., and so an intermediate level between GAoyo. and 
AGyov Éyovto, capacities [Fähigkeiten]. Although these distinctions 
and determinations of corresponding names may be very useful, they 
remain empty and dangerous as long as they are not carried out with 
the corresponding understanding of the matter. And so the questio 
is therefore once again raised whether here Aristotle merely wants t 
divide realms and enumerate kinds of forces or whether he has othe 
intentions. In fact, the latter is true. 

Even a cursory reading reveals that in what follows A6yog is com 
stantly under discussion and, in fact, in relationship to óóvogttg. hi 
guiding aim is to make more poignantly visible the essence of d0voynx 
by elucidating the extraordinary relationship between ó0vouc an 
Aóyoc, and, above all, to prepare a question which has an inne 
connection with the question concerning óóvojug xoà kívnou 
namely the question concerning évépyeix Kat& Kivnow (compa 
Met. ©, chaps. 3-5). This relationship of Aóyoc and 86voquc obtain 
in this way its clarification, that S6vopic petà Aóyov is constanth 
contrasted with d0vayiic GAoyos. Avaus petà AGyov itself requi 
a new discussion of the already touched upon connection betwee 
õúvauıç and otépnois (compare p. 131ff.). | 


a) Capability necessarily has a realm and 
contraries that are in that realm 


We will divide the following considerations into single steps: 


1046b4-7: xoà oi pév petà Aóyovu zoo tv évovtíov ai oto, o 
8'GX.oyo1 pla évóc, otov tò Bepuòv tod Beppatvew póvov, ý Siatpri) 
vócov Kai Syefas. ! 


“And indeed forces which are in themselves conversant are always 
as the same, directed at contraries. However, those without convers 
sance are, as one, directed at a singular. For example, the warm if 
directed only at making warm, but the art of doctoring is directed at | 
sickness and health.” 

The text now makes clear what is meant by this character of conver- 
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sance which 6óvoguc has, and what consequences this has for the essence 
of 6óvoguc. This kind of force which is inherently conversant (petà 
26yov) carries with itself the implication that it is directed at more than 
that which is without such awareness. The realm in which it reigns is 
wider. The one is directed only at warmth and the realm of warmth, the 
other at sickness and also health. Indeed, one might wonder whether this 
separation of making warm from healing holds up. For the art of 
doctoring is for the most part wrapped up in matters which concern being 
sick. Were it not for sickness, we would not need doctors; and health 
appears through the removal of sickness. But the same relationship exists 
with making warm, which goes out of a warm body and into another. 
Through the transference of warmth from one body to another, cold is 
displaced. Warmth is as much the displacing of cold as is healing, which 
is the bringing forth of health, the displacement of sickness. Either we 
must say that warming also unfolds from a twofold (like healing), or we 
must say that the art of healing really unfolds only from a singular (like 
warming), from sickness. There is therefore no difference in the reach of 
the realm of both powers. And therefore Aristotle is mistaken. But does 
Aristotle at all want to say what we were attempting to refute by the above 
considerations? Is it simply a matter of becoming aware that with 
Sbvoyits petà AGyov in relation to what it is directed at, only more occurs 
than happens with S6voytc GAoyou? Or should it not rather be shown 
that in 8óvogug petà Adyov the contrary of that to which it is related also 
occurs? But why is the contrary, the displacing and disappearing of cold 
and thus cold itself, concealed in the case of warming? The contrary of 
warming does indeed play a role here. So with what right does Aristotle 
Say: fj vag età AdyoU tov évavtiov, T] Sbvoytig óAoyoc évóc 
HÓvov? “The force which is in itself conversant, capability, is directed at 
Contraries, whereas that which is without conversance is directed only at 
one." But let us take a good look at this. Aristotle says nothing of the 
sort. Rather, his thought is: 1) 9óvogug età AGyou Tov évavtiov f «tý 
and f| Sbvaytig ğAoyoç uto £vóc. “The force which is in itself conversant 
'S directed, as the one and the same that it is, at contraries (that is, the one 
and its opposite other); that which lacks conversance, however, is di- 
rected, as the one that it is, only at one.” 

Therefore the text is not about the greater or the lesser extent of 
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the realm, not about whether the contraries play a role or not; rather, 
it is about the fact that this orientation of the art of doctoring as a 
healing of sickness is already in itself and in fact necessarily oriented 
toward health. On the other hand, the warmth which goes out of 
hot body—this giving away of warmth to another—need not neces- 
sarily nor in advance be oriented toward cold and its disappearing, 
Of course, this distinguishing of both of the 5vvéets does concern 
a differentiation of their realms; but it is not so much a matter of the 
largeness or smallness of the realms; rather, it mainly involves the way 
in which both realms of force are given and how this givenness of the 
realm belongs to the essence of force. What gives 6Óvoquc petà Adyor 
a special significance is that its realm is given to it necessarily 
completely according to its ownmost potentiality; whereas fo 
Sdvaytic GAoyos, the realm not only remains closed off, it lies com 
pletely outside the possibility of being opened up or closed off. Ye 
we cannot even simply say that the realm is completely lacking. Th 
orientation of a hot body, as warming, is not arbitrary. It is, fe 
example, not oriented toward relations between numbers, much le 
toward a proposition of science or the like. 

And so, because the openness of the realm of force happens for th 
force in and through the Aóyoc which belongs to it, the open rea 
is not only completely wider, but within this realm the contrary i 
necessarily posited, in the relational realm of force. This is made clea 
in the next passage, 1046b7-15: 


y 


Gatiov dé Sti Aóyoc Eotiv Å émotrium, ó è Adyos 6 otóc 6nAoi TO 
npåyua Kai tiv otépnotv, TAR ody doattac, Kai Éottv óc GLOOIV, 
čom & tg tod onópyovtoc LAAAOV. Hot’ ivéykn Kai tàs rotta 
¿motmýpagç eivor pèv tov évavtiov, eivor 88 tod Lev ko" orbtüc TOD 
SE i] KAO’ orb tóc: Kal yàp ò Aóyoc too èv Ko" OT, TOD ÕÈ tpónov 
twe Kats ocupgBeBnkóc. dxoóóoet yàp Kai óxoóop& 6nAoi tò 
évavtiov: 1] yap otépnois Ù pót tò évavtiov, aŭm 8 &nopopà — 
Batépov. 


“The reason for this (that certain dvvémetc are directed at contra 
ies) is that understanding something is (in itself) a conversance (cog- 
nizance). However, this inquiring conversance, that is, the one 
the same, discloses the everyday things with which we deal and thet n 
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withdrawal; admittedly not in the same way; that is, in a certain respect 
the exploration does have to do with both; but in another respect it 
has more to do with what is (always already) there in advance. Hence 
the necessity that the so-constituted (Aóyoc-directed) ways of versatile 
understanding of something refer on the one hand to contraries (the 
one and its other), and on the other hand to one of the contraries 
from out of itself (immediately, according to its orientation), and to 
the other not in the way that has been indicated. For cognizance also 
is directed at the one in itself, and at the other to some extent only 
incidentally; that is, through denial and removal it makes manifest 
the contrary; for the contrary! is that which is withdrawn in the 
primary sense, but this is the carrying away of the other (opposite to 
the one).” 

What Aristotle says here offers at first no particular difficulties. 
Aristotle traces back to Aóyogc the manifestness and with it the given 
contrary, to which certain forces are related. Conversance is not only 
the abode of manifestness; it is also at the same time the site of the 
manifestness of the contraries. This is then once again explicitly ap- 
plied to moti petà AGyov in such a way that the already touched 
upon character of Aóyoc and the essence of the contraries connected 
with it once again enter into the discussion. All this is done in a few 
clear steps in the presentation. And yet behind these steps there is 
hidden a far-reaching complex of essential philosophical questions to 
Which the thinking of antiquity slowly brought the first light and 
rendered tangible distinctions. 

When we examine the content of our passage, we discover first of 
all the connection of S6vapic Kate Kivifow and Aóyoc; then the 
connection of both of these with oxépnotc; and finally, the connection 
of these with the negative and the opposite, with opposition and the 
not. 

We need far-reaching deliberations to see through to some extent 
the inner connection and common root of the questions here touched 
"pon. It requires also a thoroughgoing interpretation of other Aris- 
'otelian treatises in order to see at the same time how the problematic 


1. See Bonitz's Commentarius, p. 383; tò évavtiov is the explanatory subject. 
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of antiquity sustained all these questions on a very determinate level, 
and thereby gave a very determinate destiny to what was later and is 
today (and also in Hegel) meant by "logic." We shall here say only | 
what is immediately required for the elucidation of the treatise om 
o0vojuc. 


2 b) The capability of producing: Aóyog as innermost framework 


First of all, about Aóyoc, which clearly stands at the center oj 
Aristotle's considerations. We have already tried several times to g 
closer to the essence of the phenomenon that is designated in this way 
It continues to be the most productive if what we call conversance i 
established as the most essential character of Aóyoc. We have here 
however, undoubtedly hit upon a narrower meaning of the wor 
Aóyoc, and it is a question of how what is meant by this is conne 
to the fundamental phenomenon. In what sense is the meaning of 
Oyo that we have come upon a narrower meaning? Aóyog is brougl 
into relation to émiotiun and vice versa. It is stated: versatile under 
standing of something is Aóyoc; consequently, Aóyoc is also relate 
to other things, not only to &uocüun. The question arises: in wha 
form does Aóyoc become manifest in &riotrium, and in fact niomat 
meant as xou (producing something)? 

The thesis runs as follows: £riotrjum xouaxr, as always one am 
the same, not only is directed at a singular, but, precisely as one a 
the same, in accordance with its essence (necessarily), it is directed al 
the one and the other: t@v évovtiwv. Why? Because èniotńi 
zoujukij is Aóyoc. To what extent is éxrtotrjum nromtý—Aóyogi 
What, after all, is £miotium noua? To what extent can one say 0 
it that it is directed at contraries? What does this mean? It means this: 
Producing indeed is always directed at one, what is to be produced. 
(the shoemaker makes shoes and not pots), but in a way that, along 
with it, the contrary is taken into account. 

We can first get closer to the facts in general by referring to an 
example such as pottery. The entire process of producing mugs, from 
the preparation of the clay, through determining the moisture of the 
clay and regulating the turning of the wheel, up to watching over the. 
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kiln, is, so to speak, interspersed with alternatives: this, not that; in 
that way and not in another way. Production, in the way of proceeding 
that is appropriate to it, is in itself a doing and leaving undone—a 
doing something and leaving its contrary alone. Particularly because 
producing is in itself a doing and leaving alone, therefore, that to 
which it is related is €vavtic. 

But now we have to focus more sharply on this roughly formulated 
connection between production (€motin moutiKy) and what is 
related to it as contrary. That is, we have to grasp it out of the inner 
constitution of the essence of production. Not only did the Greeks, 
Plato and Aristotle, carry out the interpretation of this phenomenon 
of production, but the basic concepts of philosophy have grown out 
of and within this interpretation. (We will not discuss here why this 
is so and what it all means, or why ancient philosophy nevertheless 
was not just the philosophy of shoemakers and potters.) 


What the Greeks conceived as &xiotrium zxouquxr is of fundamen- 
tal significance for their own understanding of the world. We have to 
clarify for ourselves what it signifies that man has a relation to the 
works that he produces. It is for this reason that a certain book called 
Sein und Zeit discusses dealings with equipment; and not in order to 
correct Marx, nor to organize a new national economy, nor out of a 
primitive understanding of the world. 

What then is ¿motun xou, production? What is produced, 
what is intended for production, is the &pyov. This does not result 
arbitrarily and by chance from any work or activity whatsoever; for 
it is always that which is intended to stand there and be available, that 
Which must appear in such and such a way and offer this specific look. 
Indeed, how the work is to appear, its outward appearance, must be 
seen in the production and for it. The outward appearance, £làoc, is 
already seen in advance, and this is so not only in a general and overall 
fashion; rather, it is seen precisely in what it comes to in the end, if it 
'S to be fully ended and finished. In the iog of the épyov, its being- 
t-an-end—the ends which it encloses—is in advance already antici- 
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pated. The ei8og of the pyov is téAoc. The end which finishes, hows 
ever, is in its essence, boundary, népac. To produce something is in 
itself to forge something into its boundaries, so much so that this 
being-enclosed is already in view in advance along with all that jt 
includes and excludes. Every work is in its essence “exclusive” (a fact 
for which we barbarians for a long time now lack the facility). 1 

We now have to see more clearly where this exclusiveness has it 
origin and how it extends into the whole complex of events am 
thereby into the essential constitution of production. For only wj 
we have examined the extent to which producing a work is in itself 
excluding will it become clear just why and in what way producing ig 
essentially related to a contrary, to what is excluded. l 

Producing is limiting and excluding primarily because the who 
event of producing is, so to speak, secured to the anticipated out 
appearance of the épyov as eidoc, téAoc, népag. But how then doe 
the exclusiveness which is situated here make itself felt? First of all 
and in its predominant meaning, in that the siog is in itself assigned 
to very definite material (bAn) as that out of which something is 
be produced. A saw for sawing wood cannot be made out of anyt 
whatever, for example, but must be made out of something such as 
metal. Insofar as producing is always producing something out ø 
something, and insofar as this *out of which" is ever defined only b 
and in the exclusion of other things, boundaries extend forth in th 
producing itself. 

However, producing not only involves material which does not 
come into play; it likewise involves precisely that material which is 
suitable. For material as such, for example, as iron, as metal, is pre- 
cisely not yet what is to be made out of it. Seen from elóoc and téA0S, 
it is, on the contrary, &zetpov, that which is without boundaries, th 
unbounded, that which has not yet been brought into bounds but, al 
the same time, is to be bounded. Precisely because the definitely: 
demarcated material is tailored on the basis of the &pyov, precisely 
for this reason, it likewise stands as unbounded over and against the. 
eiSoc. Both are directed away from one another and yet toward one 
another; thus there is an opposition, and that is to say, a facing one 
another which is necessarily mutual—a neighborhood, and indeed one 
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whose extension is the farthest. This is the concept of the Greek 
¿vavtíov: a lying opposite each other and confronting each other face 
to face; EvavTL6TNS (contrariness), which Aristotle actually first fully 
clarified in its essence, is not simply what lies apart and is merely 
different yet of no concern to anything; rather, it is what lies over and 
against. Et8og, as t£Aoc and mépac, necessarily furnishes itself with 
such an opposite as &eipov; in the bounded &xeipov (of An), slos 
becomes its popọń. Forma—materia, nowadays this is a worn-out 
schema in philosophy, but it did not fall from the skies to be manip- 
ulated at will. Because this neighborhood of elàoc and An lies in the 
essence of producing, producing necessarily, at each step along the 
way, is constantly excluding and enjoining, fitting in and, at the same 
time, leaving out. 

Thus, it has become clear in what ways &riotrjum nomic is 
related to évavtto. Certainly; but this also happened without the least 
reference to Aóyoc. So we can now say: The Aóyoc which belongs to 
£motfíum omic is related to contraries because £miotüum 
roumuxi in its essence is directed at é€vavtic. But then we have arrived 
at the exact opposite result from Aristotle; for Aristotle says the 
reverse: £roctrium noui is related to Evavtia. because it is Aóyoc. 
This is the basis of the inner contrariness of producing, and conversely, 
the contrariness of Aóyoc is not a consequence of the essence of the 
motýun to which it belongs. Which position represents the truth? 
Orcan both theses be reconciled? Should that be possible, what would 
be the situation with regard to the relation of értotrium moutiky and 
Aóvoc? 

It cannot be doubted that our interpretation of the essential con- 
stitution of producing is correct. Moreover, it certainly corresponds 
to what the Greeks themselves believe about the relation of notnog, 
ti&oc, 1ÉA.oc, and bAN. But just as little can it be disputed that Aristotle 
Says unequivocally: &motrium zouuxr is directed at contraries be- 
Cause it is Aóyog. The thesis that Aóyoc as such is the ground and 
origin of évavtiótng is contained in this statement. We have seen, 
however, on the basis of the explanation of the essence of noinoic 
that contraries reside in elàoc. If both theses are to be reconciled, 
then, according to this, there must be an inner relation between eióog 
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and Aóyoc, and this, in turn, in such a way that elóog is Aóyoc, and 
therefore the seat of contrariness and neighborhood. For only on this 
account is Aristotle's thesis that émotiun, as Aóyoc, is directed at 
contraries preserved. 

So what about the connection between eidog and Aóyoc? We have 
to try to decide this question without arbitrary speculation abou 
concepts and words, but upon the very soil in which all these question: 
of ours arose: by constantly keeping in view the essential constitution 
of producing a work—not only as a fundamental comportment of 
man but as a decisive determination of the existential being of th 
Dasein of antiquity. 

In order to comprehend, however, the inner connection betwee 
£i8oc and Aóyoc, we must first completely disengage ourselves from 
all the new interpretations and superficial meanings which have in the 
meantime been attributed to both of these words. Seen from the point 
of view of these meanings, the question we are troubling ourselves 
over is, of course, not a serious one. Everyone knows that Aóyoc fe 
Aristotle means “concept” and elàoc means “species.” A species is ¢ 
definite class of concepts which is distinguished from concepts o 
genus. Concept and species concept are essentially the same. So, wha 
is there about the relation of elSog and Aóyog that remains to ques 
tion? This not only is convincing but corresponds to the philologica 
exact procedure of keeping to the facts. Translating eidog as “outwar 
appearance" and Àóyoç as “conversance” is an example of the kin 
of unscientific procedure based on a certain philosophy which is 
rently fashionable. It reads back into antiquity contemporary viev 
points. Because historians of philosophy tell each other that 26 
means "concept" and because everyone believes it, and most of 
because no one has anything in mind by this, naturally this translati 
is consistent with the facts. But what historical facts are is a matter 
all its own; and even more so is what we call a “historian.” For a long 
time now we have believed that every clever writer—and who toda! 
does not write—that every writer who vents his opinions about he 
past is a historian. So we willingly admit that what we are doing here 
is historically false, that is, false according to the judgment of profes- 
sional historians of philosophy. We now want only to understand one 
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thing: to what extent what Aristotle calls A6yog is connected with 
elSoc, and to what extent Aóyoc is the basis of the fact that émotn 
is related to contraries. 

In producing something, the thing to be produced must necessarily 
be previewed even though it is not yet finished or perhaps not even 
begun. It is simply represented (vor-gestellt), in the genuine sense of 
the word, but not yet brought about and produced as something at 
hand. This representing and previewing of the épyov in its elóog is 
the real beginning of producing and not, for example, mere making 
in the narrow sense of working with one’s hands. This taking the 
outward appearance into view is in itself the forming of an aspect, the 
forming of a model. But we know something with regard to this: the 
formation of a model can occur only as a bringing into bounds of 
what belongs to the model. It is a selecting, a selective gathering of 
what belongs together, a A£yew. Elóog is a kind of being gathered 
together and selected, a Aeyópevov; it is Aóyoc. Elóoc is also t£Aoc— 
the ending end, t£Aewov—the perfected, the fulfilled, the gleaned, the 
selected; t£Aog is, in accord with its essence, always selected: Aóyoc. 

But £iàog is Aóyog even in the meaning of Aóyoc which we at the 
same time misunderstand, when Adyog signifies discourse, language, 
saying. Eidog is what it is only insofar as along with it and through 
it something which is to be produced is addressed as what is to be 
present later. Selection is addressing as . . . , AÉyew. The "addressing 
as” or, more exactly, this “as” itself has the character of “as this or 
that." The as is always in some way or other a selecting with a view 
toward something. 

The ei6oc says what is to be produced. It is the such and such which 
is addressed as this or that. It intrinsically excludes others. The ei6oc 
assumes leadership in the whole process of production. It is the au- 
thority and regulator which says what the standard is. It does so from 
Out of itself—Kad’ abtó (1046b13), but always in a way that excludes 
Others, This other is, however, what is constantly present along with 
1t. It is what occurs with it [das Bei-läufige}—Katà ovpB_eBnKds (b1 3) 
inasmuch as the material and each particular state in the course of 
Production offer occasions for mistakes and failure and for being 
irregular. Thus Aóyoc, the selected and above all the addressed, is 
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constantly what excludes, but this means that it is what includes the 
contrary with it. What this says is that the contrary is "there" and 
manifest in a peculiar way in the very fact of avoiding it and getting 
out of its way. Of course, it is not manifest by itself —that which is to 
be avoided is not what occupies the potter. Rather, it is manifeg 
incidentally, not in the sense of by chance but in the sense of neces- 
sarily following along with something else. Accordingly, Aóyoc has to 
do with both npôyuo and oxépnoic, but of course not in the sam 
way—ovy dootoc (b8-9). 
In this way we can understand the extent to which Aóyoc is the 
origin of the évavtíov, what lies over and against. More precisely, v 
can see clearly the extent to which Aóyog is the ground of the fact 
the évavtio. announce themselves as such in every production. 
But an objection can be raised against this interpretation. Someone 
might perhaps wish to point out that Aristotle sees the matter far more 
simply and clearly. The évavtiótng is given with Aóyoc because A6 Oc 
is not only Katé&paotg but also &móóaGic, not only affirmation but 
also negation. In other words, Aóyoc is judgment, and of course there 
are positive and negative judgments. Since émotrjum noujuxr 
Éniotrium, that is, knowledge, and since all knowing is by commo 
consent judging, judgment, along with its two contrary forms, belong gs 
to émociium and gives to moti its relation to contraries. Logica 
this is absolutely correct, and this line of thinking is to many people 
not only convincing but even perspicacious. It has only the one dis 
advantage that it does not say anything and does not have anythi 
in mind. This explanation explains nothing. It presupposes what is to 
be explained. For what do we mean by the statement which we find 
in every logic book: “There are positive and negative judgments”? Are: 
these “given” in the same sense that there are both birds and vermin. 
during the summer? And even supposing there are negative and pos- 
itive judgments, why are negative judgments also elicited when pro- 
ducing something? They could surely be omitted, and then there would 
be only positive judgments, and so only one side of the évavtt6t™s 
But this would mean there would be no contraries at all. ) 
Why, then, does this division of affirmation and negation pertain 
to Aóyoc? This is the question we cannot evade if we want to get any 
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idea of the whole interrelation between óóvoguc petà Aóyou and 
¿motun zoujuxr. Aristotle has this interrelation in mind as he 
further develops the 5bvoyitg problem. 


* 


The inner relation of óóvojug and Aóyoc drew our attention to 
Súvauış petà Aóyov. What is characteristic of this is that it is directed 
at contraries. What does this mean, and to what extent does it char- 
acterize &óvoqug petà Aóyov, that is, Éiocrium xou? ‘Emothun 
xoujttxy is a being familiar with the producing of something, with 
something in its producibility, or even better in its being produced, as 
čpyov. EtSoc, téA0g, and népac are determinative for this work rela- 
tion—the forming of a model as a forging into bounds. We find here 
a preliminary designation of An. "Yn itself is established as what is 
cut out for, what is in fact not yet, what is still distant, &reipov. There 
occurs a continual excluding, letting go and avoiding, and that means 
a relation to contraries. But all of this seems to go on without Aóyoc. 
Yet Aristotle says it should be the other way around. If so, then this 
concerns the relation between eiSog and Aóyoc. The “representing” 
[Vor-stellen] of the etSoc is a selecting and thus a giving notice (4.6yoc). 
The xéAog is selected out. Addressed in this way, it claims the leader- 
ship in producing; it regulates, and it does this by excluding. But is 
not the entire interrelation in Aristotle more simply seen inasmuch as 
judgment—both positive and negative judgment—pertains to 
motýun, knowledge? 

But why is there this contrariness of positive and negative in Aóyoc? 
Because the essence of AGyos is notification, and because this giving 
Notice to something is necessarily a giving of something as something. 
But why necessarily? Because all giving is a response to a receptive 
not having. This receptive taking as not having is only partially a 
taking into possession of something because that which is to be pos- 
sessed always remains other. Partially means always in this or that 
respect, always as this or that. With this “as” it is always a this or that 
Which is decided upon and separated out. But why then does the as 
belong to Aóyoc? Because notification pertains to conversance, and 
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conversance is originally a response to exploring. To explore, however, 
is necessarily to adopt a course. It is always the choice of one way by 
giving up others. It is likewise the assuming of one position and the 
forgoing of others. This inner boundary belongs to conversance; th e 
adopting of one course of exploring, and thus the simultaneous emer- 
gence of other courses which remain unexplored. This inner boundary 
is also the ownmost power of conversance. Therein lies the potent tial 
assurance of greatness in the venture of human existence. 

But what has been said so far is only an indication of the directioi 
of the question and the kind of problem whose resolution will clarify 
for us the divisive essence of Aóyoc. The clarification of this w il 
likewise show how it is and why it is that Aóyoc, at one with it 
divisiveness, must be dispersed into a multiplicity of expository saying 
and assertions; or better, why it is always already found split up ang 
scattered in this way. The unity of conversance is always a winniny 
back. 

All Aéyew, gathering, is selecting. It is a relation to one and thereby 
to others, whether it be to the one and the others or to one or the 
other. Because Aóyog is originally a selecting, it is the basic activity 
which guides every relation to the &pyov as that which is selected, the 
téhog. And it is only because this selection of what belongs togethe 
is gathered in the eldoc and likewise demarcates from out of itself 
material to be selected and its determinate ways, its preparation, that 
every producing is gathered in itself in terms of how it is in its ownmost 
meaning. Only because being gathered into one belongs to every wo 
no matter how unimportant and trivial, can producing a work b 
disseminated and careless and the work be disorderly, that is, a non- 
work. 

The being-gathered-together of production is at play in the gather- 
ing (Aéyew) of the discussion and of the cognizance that discusses 
what is or is not suitable. This is that talking to oneself which for the 
most part goes on silently or as a commentary which gets lost in the 
work and is often seen only from outside as a bunch of disconnected. 
words. Producing is intrinsically a talking to oneself and letting one: 
talk. To tell oneself something does not just mean to form words but 


to want to proceed in a certain way, that is, to have already gone there 
in advance. 
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Regulative cognizance makes producing possible only if it is de- 
ployed in the exploration of individual provisions and steps which 
have to be carried out in a definite order to complete the production. 
This deployment of cognizance is what we call deliberation. It is a 
going over something with oneself and discussing it. This dialogue is 
the inner deployment of and is itself. A (silent) deliberation directs 
the individual steps of producing. It demands that it be the director 
because it is essentially an activity which has already taken into its 
view what is to be done and produced. 

Producing is therefore in no way simply accompanied by a succes- 
sion of assertions which are superimposed on it; nor is émotrjun 
nouuxr only a series of propositions and assertions. Rather, it isa 
fundamental posture toward the world, that is, toward the enclosed 
openness of beings. Where there is world, there is work and vice versa. 

"'Emotüun nomtKý is óva petà Aóyov. This petó does not 
mean an indefinite “with” in the sense of “being accompanied by" or 
“in addition to.” This émotyun is, in its innermost essence, petà. 
This means close behind something and following it, pursuing it and 
led by it—by Aóyoc. Thus the translation: led by discourse. 

We still have to answer the question (see above, p. 116) whether 
Gyo is understood in this passage in a narrower sense. Adyog pri- 
marily means conversance and openness of what is to be brought 
forth. It is the outward appearance of the summons (Vorwurf), the 
eldoc. It is also the discussion of the plan and the organization of 
measures taken for its execution. We can convey this in the form of 
assertions. The meaning of Aóyog as assertion is derived from the 
meaning of Aóyog as £l6og (see Met. 27, 1032b2-3). Such an inves- 
ligation pushes for a detailed discussion of something which must 
already be open in advance as a whole. On the other hand, this 
restricted meaning of Aóyog is precisely the meaning which lies closest 
to us and the meaning which we most often encounter, and therefore 
also the meaning which takes over the specific role of leading in all 
the various ways of behaving, not only producing. The meaning of 
AOYOS as assertion, which is restricted and derived in terms of its 
essential origin, is the widest in terms of its use and the range of its 
control. In our context, Aristotle has both meanings in mind. The 
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inner connection of both meanings can be understood only if we 
establish in advance the original, essential character: conversance and 
openness. However, any possibility of understanding will be blocked. 
off if we take Aóyoc "logically," in the current sense of the term 1 
according to which Aóyoc means judgment, assertion, and the main- 
spring of assertion, concept. 

We can only allude to the not infrequent use of Aóyoc in which the 
meaning of the word resonates out of the gospel of St. John and the 
Oriental gnostic teachings on wisdom, and which utterly transfo ms 
the original Greek content of the word. 

In order to understand the entire context of the preceding pages, 
we have to emphasize again that we cannot explain and try to defini 
the essence of Adyog through the ideas of a professor who appeals te 
a logic textbook for support, not even when, as in our passage, the 
topic is about &nóóaoic (© 2, 1046b13-14). Not judgments and forms 
of judgment are meant here, but the inner movement and lawfulness 
which lies in the openness of the world and which presents itself for 
the Greeks primarily and essentially in Aóyoc and as Aóyoc. Only from 
out of all this can the fabrications first be extracted which logic an 
grammar then introduced as so-called forms of thought and gram- 
matical forms. This and many other things have left us standing 
helpless over and against the essence of what we call language am | 
fundamentally alienated from it. Thus on the one hand the inner 
neglect of language and the lack of respect for its dignity, and on the 
other hand the idolatry of an abstract clanging fabrication and some- 
where in addition to this even a science of language, which makes its 
countless discoveries continually in a vacuum, without ever finding: 
its way back to language. 


8 15. Avaus Kat& Kivnow as capability of the striving soul 


Only if Aóyoc is grounded in the meaning just presented does one 
understand the inner connection with the whole constitution of 
öúvapugç to which it belongs. We have seen: 8óvoju petà Aóyov is 
there only where &yuxov, where there is soul and the besouled in 
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general. But this relationship may not be accounted for simply in this 
way: exploring and asserting are processes of the soul, and therefore 
this very 66voguc petà Aóyov necessarily has to be a capability of the 
soul. But things are otherwise and in a certain sense reversed: if a 
Súvapuş is the sort that belongs in the region of being pertaining to 
the soul, then not only is it directed by a Aóyoc, but its entire character 
as voug is other; as óÓvoque, that is, as 6px] revo oAfi £v GAA. 
How such a 86vogc of the soul is constructed and how Aóyoc nec- 
essarily works its way into this essential structure, Aristotle attempts 
to show in the following sentences. 


1046b15-22: énel 68 tà évavtia oùk éyytyveton èv t o. Å 
SEmomHun $0voguc 7 Adyov Éyew, xoà f] yox] xwrjoeoc Exer &pyriv, 
tò pèv dytewov y(ewxv póvov xoti Kai tò CeppavtLKdV BepLdtTNTO 
xoi tò woKtiKdy yuxpórnto, 6 Sémortrpov óuóo. Aóyoc yep £ouv 
Gooiv pév, ody Opotws à€, koi év yox f] £xex kwrjoeoc &pxńýv: 
iot GLOW Gand TH CAdTIS dpxfis kwrjoet xpóc tà atò ovváyaoa. 


*Since that which lies in the most extreme affinity does not get 
formed (at the same time) in the same being, yet since the expert 
understanding of something is a force on the basis of its being directed 
by discourse, conversance, and since the soul holds forth in itself an 
origin for movement, so indeed can the healthy promote merely 
health, that which gives warmth warmth, what cools only coolness, 
but in contrast, expert understanding is related to both (the contrar- 
ies). For conversance is always directed at both, but not in the same 
way, and it belongs (according to its way of being) in a soul which 
itself (as such) holds forth in itself a from-out-of-which for movement. 
Hence it will bring both into movement, and in fact proceeding from 
the same origin in such a way that it brings both back together to that 
Which is discerned as the same." 

At first roughly the same theme as above, at first sight nothing new, 
but only a broad recapitulation that in Aóyoc óóvogug is related to 
èvavtía as Gow. And yet we ought not to read out two new essential 
determinations: on the one hand, it is yvyń that is explicitly under 
discussion; on the other hand, it is K{vnotc that is under discussion, 
Something which is no less essential for the undecided question con- 
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cerning óóvoguc. More exactly, what is being discussed is the fact that 
vx. soul, has, holds, and holds forth in itself that from out of which 
its self-moving occurs—apyiv Kivijoewe, éyet. And with this, A6yoe 
and the work that it has been depicted as doing are brought together, 
To be sure, Aristotle gives at this point no more precise clarification 
of woxr and Kivnots and the connection of the besouled or livi 
with the self-moving. But he speaks of it as well-known, not in its 
well-known but known and clarified through what he often and in 
various ways and in different respects has spoken of in his lect 
In what respect he now wants the question concerning yvyń as Gp 
Kiv1oew@s Exovom to be more precisely understood makes itself 
known in that the mentioning of this connection occurs in a way 
inextricably bound to the question of Aóyoc and dbvoyitc. We too in 
our interpretation must give up discussing this connection extensively 
Here we mention merely the investigation in which Aristotle thor 
oughly treats the question: Met. Z 7-9, Nic. Ethics Z, De an. 
especially chapter 9ff. 

In the treatise ITepi yvyñg this question is (naturally) dealt with a: 
the most proper theme. vy} is what constitutes the being of b 
which have the character of living. ITepi wuyfic is not a treatise on 
psychology but an ontology of the living overall. What lives has th 
fundamental character of self-moving, which does not necessarily 
mean changing place. Plants, too, which have their fixed location 
move themselves—as growing and nourishing. The movement of the: 
living is a self-moving, and above all for the reason that cei 1) k(vrjotg 
Tj gebyovtos T] óuóKovtóc ti otv (De an. V 9, 432b28f.), for th í 
reason that movement always is that of fleeing or pursuing (ovyt OF 
(eio). This means, however: to protect oneself from something oF 
to take something into possession. The movement of the living is et 
EveKG. toc (see bl Sff.)—always for the sake of something, something 
which in the end is at issue, something which is the end, téAog, what 
is to be accomplished—the mpaxtév. That which is at issue is neces- 
sarily an OpeKt6v, something striven after (T 10, 433a28). 

To briefly clarify these connections: an òpextóv is something pos- 
ited in a striving, through the striving as such set forth [ Vor-gestelltes]- 
Striving is inherently setting-after something and as such already set 
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ting-before; this comportment can, however, set aside this setting-after 
and is then only setting-before. Everything which we call “represent- 
ing" [Vorstellen] and “intuiting” is inherently this “bare setting before, 
this bare representing"; it is not, for example, the reverse: first repre- 
sented and then striven after. Thus there are manifold ways in which 
the òpextòv Å Opext6v is manifest. 

This ópg£Któv is, however, in each case à&pxń: that from-out-of- 
which and that in reference back to which all effort is set in motion; 
to this effort belongs also the deliberation, and the dialogue over the 
right way and right means. Hence: tò òpextóv . . . yàp kwei (433b1 1- 
12)—the striven after as such is what properly does the moving; it is 
the &pyYj of «(vot that the soul has. The soul has this &pxrj insofar 
as the soul as essentially striving, as ópe& (T 9, 432b7), is related to 
an òpextóv. The having, Éyew (cf. likewise Aóyov éxov), does not 
simply mean: having in itself, as some sort of property, but having 
something in the manner of a holding-itself-in-relation-to, of a com- 
portment—whereby that at which the comportment is directed is 
made known somehow in and through this comportment itself. (For 
this reason it is for Aristotle an important question indeed whether 
Aóyoc must not also be attributed to non-rational animals, or the 
beings that we name in this way.) 

Where, therefore, comportment and self-moving is a production, 
noínoic, and in fact an émocium nomtKý, a human activity, there 
the &pxý of this activity is not only and first of all the ei&oc, the 
Aóyoc, as we portrayed it earlier—the projection of what is to be 
produced there, the making known of the outward appearance—but 
at one with this it is, even indeed prior to this, already an óp£Któv; 
as, for example, in the striving after a useful object that makes possible 
the holding and transporting of water. The xotiv xoxà tiv 
notum, production, requires “outside” the Aóyog yet another that 
Tules—étépov tivdg Kuptov (end of chap. 9)— yet another apy}, that 
of wanting to have at one’s disposal, for example, some sort of use 
Object, Only this needing, this wanting, leads to a producing; that is, 
1L is the from-out-of-which for the producing as a movement—px1} 
Meta Bods. The needing is not only the impetus, the stimulus that 
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comes and goes, but rather the needing has in itself already its range 
and orientation, and with this it guides the production up to the 
fulfillment of the work. So there are, as it were, two &pyot and yet, 
then again, only one (regarding voùs npoxttkóc, see chap. 9ff.). 

From this vantage point the juxtaposition of Aóyog and åp 
xiwrjceog in our passage (Met. © 2, 1046b15ff.) becomes comprehen- 
sible. The &pxý of Sbvapig petà Aóyou is an ópektóv npoxtóy 
Aeyóuevov—as something striven after, to be produced, and a 
dressed as this or that, and as such related to the évavtia. bel 
dpektc is necessarily SiwEtc or þvyń. 1 

And now it can finally be articulated with utmost precision what 
Aristotle (loc. cit.) is trying to say: he begins with the suggestion that th: 
£vavviía, which indeed were already thoroughly under discussion before 
hand, are not present together at once in one and the same producer 
being. But on the other hand, it is never the case that only one of the 
contraries is there with the óóvogug petà Aóyov. Then both. Certainly. 
But the question is then: how? Not as something at hand, produced, bu 
in the production and for this. In that this proceeds from (x6, line 21 
something which wants and is to be produced, the contrary is al ads 
co-given with this one striven-after origin, a contrary which must b 
avoided in this striving. The care which belongs to production 
precisely both in itself: holding to the right path and avoiding going off 
track and awry. Both what meets up with the right path and what meet: 
up with the wrong path, both are constantly seen together, and the we 
are referred back together to the one out of which the whole producin 
is set into and held in motion, the ópektóv mpaKtov. 

In the sentences we are now discussing, Aristotle wants more to 
remind us of this connection rather than to expressly elaborate on. it. 
We saw how and in what sense oÓvoguc petà Aóyov is indissociable 
from something besouled (Éuwvxov). At the same time we saw tha = | 
here soul is in no way a thing that acts and makes itself felt in a body: | 
rather, we saw that Aristotle exposes a very definite fundamenta! 
structure of living beings and incorporates into this structure itself tht 
enactment of Aéyew and Aóyog as an occurrence belonging to it. 
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8 16. The inner divisiveness and finitude of Sbvopus pete Aóyov 


We maintain: the inner divisiveness of Aóyog is the origin and root of 
the proliferation into individual Aóyou this occurs for the most part 
not as forged interpretations but in the "speaking to oneself" of pro- 
ducing. The gatheredness of producing springs forth out of the essence 
of Aóyoc as gathering. It is from this perspective that the petà (Aóyov) 
is to be understood. In all this it is important not to conceive of Ayo 
in terms of "logic," but to proceed in the opposite direction. —Now 
the 66voqug petà Aóyov as Kivnolc enters into the discussion. How 
is it related to Kivnoig? The movement here is that of the living, the 
wur: this has the &pyri of movement—cpyxiv xwrjoeog Exe. The 
movement of the soul consists in striving, ópeGic, and is either flight 
or pursuit. What is striven after, the òpextóv, is not itself a mere object 
that is represented but the one that moves; it is this as Aeyóuevov 
£làoc. (The same fundamental connection of kivnots and opextév is 
found in the concluding book of the PAysics. That which in the pri- 
mary sense does the moving moves ç épa@pevov [see Met. A 7, 
1072b3]; &pc is characteristic of a specifically Platonic way of seeing 
the living kind of movement, which recurs in Aristotle in a modified 
form.) The &pxń, that from out of which everything living is set into 
motion, is thus had and held by the soul (&pxńý £xouévn), and in fact 
in various relations, to be delineated through the phenomena eidoc, 
TéA0g, ÓpeKtóv, and Aóyoc. These define one and the same &pxń back 
"pon which the whole occurrence and inner constitution of 6óvoguc 
I5 referred, 

. Every production of something, in general every óóvojug età 
“OYOv, prepares for itself, and this necessarily, through its proper way 
of Proceeding, the continually concomitant opportunity for mistak- 
ing, neglecting, overlooking, and failing; thus every force carries in 
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itself and for itself the possibility of sinking into un-force. Thi 
negativum does not simply stand beside the positive of force as its 
opposite but haunts this force in the force itself, and this because eve 
force of this type according to its essence is invested with divisiveness 
and so with a "not." Yet for Aristotle and antiquity there was almost 
no essential urge to pursue these questions, to the extent that for the 
Greeks it was the question about being which above all and first of 
all had to render a comprehension of what is questioned. 

Met. © 2, 1046b22-24, suggests how the clarification of d6voyy 
uetà AGyov and &vev Aóyov applies to the concept of Svvatdv: 


51d tà KATE Aóyov 6vvatà toic &veu Aóyou 8vvactoic roti Tavavtioe 
LLG yàp &pyfi mepréxeton, tH Aóyo. : 


*Hence the forces according to discourse (the capable) enact th 
contraries for the forces without discourse; for (the capable) is encon 
passed by one (single) origin; this one is conversance." 

As it stands, the sentence is unclear and therefore ambiguous. 
capable that is directed by discourse does the opposite to what i 
without discourse. This primarily means: it is not directed at som 
thing singular, as is what is without discourse, but, in contrast, it | | 
directed at a one and its other, and that is to say, at contraries. Beca! l 
the capability that is directed by discourse is related to contraries fro 
the bottom up, therefore it is as a whole inherently at the same tim 
contrary to capability that is without discourse. In the mot | 
1&vaviío both are pulled together: both the relating itself to con 
ies and thus, in contrast to the Sévayiicg &vev Aóyov, the comporting 
itself contrarily. In terms of content, the sentence does not offer any- 
thing new. Only the formulation is noteworthy, the way in which tht 
Aóvyog is named the unitary, singular &p%ń; here it is indeed corrob- 
orated that the Aóyog is no concomitant phenomenon in noino and 
émiotium xouakr but constitutes the innermost framework. In this 
the peté is properly determined. | 

The concluding sentence of the whole chapter also offers a thought 
that has already been touched upon; it is not immediately appa ent 
what the addition of this sentence at this point is supposed to do. 


1046b24-28: davepdv dé Kai Sti TÅ èv tod ed 6uvópet &Kodoveei T] 
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tod póvov noo fj naðeiv Sivas, totn 8 exeivn ovx aiei 
avayn yap tov ed novod- ta Kod zoteiv, tóv à& L6VOV xoubvto OK 
evayxn Kol eb noveiv. 


“It is then also manifest that being forceful in the right way is 
followed after by force, the force simply to do something or bear 
something, but being forceful in the right way does not always follow 
after force; for the one who produces in the right way must also 
necessarily (first of all) produce, namely the one who simply produces 
but not necessarily also in the right way.” 

The thought is clear: The force for producing in the right way 
presupposes that in general a force for producing is there; but, con- 
versely, the latter does not already imply the former. Thus it is plain 
in what sense Aristotle here understands the expression &KoAOvOEiv. 
Being-capable-at-all of something “follows” being-capable-in-the- 
right-way. We would say the reverse. But here &koAov@eiv means “to 
follow” in the sense of “constantly going after,” “always already going 
along with something”; if viewed in terms of that which is followed 
after, this means: this latter, which is constantly followed after by 
something, carries with itself and along with itself this something 
which follows after it. And indeed this is so in the very definite sense 
that this something which always already goes along with is the con- 
dition of possibility for that with which it goes along, which it follows. 
Itis important that we are clear on this. In this expression of following 
we have, understood in a Greek way, the formulation of the relation- 
ship which we learned to express as the connection of a priori condi- 
tions, Following means here: to go in advance, not only to come 
afterwards. What npótepov ġúoet is—the earlier in terms of the mat- 
ter, this itself has nothing more behind it, but to be sure it always 
Stands behind that which it conditions in terms of the matter and in 
this way goes after it. 

But just there where the &koAov6eiv means “to follow after” in the 
*nse of following right after, there the meaning is not a coming-later 
N à temporal sense, yet neither is it the so-called logical succession, 
but rather the essential being-conditioned. This &koAovOeiv plays a 
Sreat role in Aristotle in, for example, his doctrine on the essence of 
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time. Here there arises a succession and structural relationship be- 
tween uéyeðog, Kivnoic, and xpóvoc, extension, movement, and time, 
Here the &xoAov68eiv in fact is meant in the reverse direction as 
“following upon"; in no way in the sense of a logical succession or 
even an actual emergence, but in relation to the order of the basic 
structure of the essence of time; this is grounded in movement, a 
movement in turn is grounded in extension in general. Whether in this 
way or that way, &koAov6eiv is used in the sense of essential belong- 
ingness; cf. Met. A 1, 981a24ff. 
The above sentence is thus transparent in its content; but precisely 
because this is the case, we ask ourselves why it is there. It has, in fact 
nothing to do with the guiding question of the whole chapter. And yet—i 
this connection of the ed (in the right way) and the xotetv was already 
hinted at earlier, and so was only a clue, not yet a genuine grounding- 
then only now, precisely on the basis of the discussion of Aóyoc and it 
belonging to 8óvoguc, do we first grasp that within which the eb th 
belongs to óóvogut has its roots. Why does there belong to a force le 
“in the right way"—and this means “in the not right way," "in ar 
indifferent way"? Why does there belong to a force necessarily the 
each case such and such," in general: the how? Because force as 6Óvà 
petà Aóyov is from the bottom up doubly directed and bifurcated. 
because, then, the force which is directed by discourse is in an origina 
sense of the not, that is, shot through with this not and no, for this reasol 
the how is not only altogether essentially necessary but consequenti 
always decisive. For such a force, that is, for such a capability, the ho 
belongs in the governing realm of that of which the force is capable. h 
how is not a concomitant property but that which is co-decided in thi 
capability and with it. 
With 86voguc without discourse the situation is otherwise; true, We 
also speak here of an ed, that something which warms gives off goo 
heat or bad. But the “good” and “bad” belong to this force in af 
entirely different way than is the case with óóvojguc directed by d is 
course. To be sure, these are connections which no longer lie in thé 
realm of Aristotelian questions. 
But that Aristotle wants to steer our vision to the inner connection 
between the how of a force and the divisiveness implicit in it, just hi 
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is stated by the Qovepóv õè Kai (and so it is then also manifest; Met. 
© 2. 1046b24). The divisiveness is not lacking in the S0vayic &Aoyoc; 
itis simply an entirely different one in accordance with the essence of 
this force. Insofar as every force is directed at a singular—nia évóg 
(b6)—it is excluded from all else in such a way that it is precisely not 
conversant with the other contrary and does not have it in its realm 
of mastery. But an exclusion nevertheless determines the singularity 
of that for which it is forceful. And this exclusion offers again a clue 
for the inner essential belonging of withdrawal and notness 
[Nichtigkeit] to the essence of force. 

Over and above the individual discussions, however, this is the 
decisive content of the second chapter, the fact that therein the essen- 
tial notness, that is to say, the inner finitude of every force as such, is 
illuminated. With this is not meant the thrusting up against external 
boundaries and constraints and advancing no further, nor the simple 
eventual failing; rather, the inner essential finitude of every óóvogug 
lies in the decision over this way or that required from out of itself 
and indissociable from its enactment. Where there is force and power, 
there is finitude. Hence God is not powerful, and *omnipotence," 
considered properly, is a concept which dissolves, like all its compan- 
ions, into thin air and is unthinkable. Or, if God is powerful, then he 
is finite and in any case something other than what is thought in the 
vulgar representation of a God who can do anything and thus is 
degraded to an omnipresent being. 

The interpretation of the second chapter—gathered up together— 
leads us far afield from the picture which originally offered itself, 
according to which what was at issue was a mere division of 5vvéuetc. 
By now it has become clear: what is at issue is the elucidation of the 
essence of õúvauıç Kate Kivnov in general and the response to the 
question: what is this óóvoguc, what makes up its what-being? The 
first two chapters come together in the end in a unified and unambig- 
“ous inquiry. And it may be profitable to go back through both 
chapters one more time and pull them together; this remains for each 
9f us to do. 

We are torn away from this concentrated fathoming of the essence 
of OOVaLLIs Kate xivnotv by the beginning of the subsequent third 
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chapter and by the chapter itself. At the same time, we run up against 
the first great obstacle which, after this enticing beginning, places i 
in the way of pursuing a unitary structure for the entire treatise. The 
decisions about whether or not portions of text belong or do not 
belong to the structure of the treatise, about their appropriateness T 
inappropriateness, these decisions depend, as usual, upon the level o 
comprehension of the matter attained in each case. And that goes 
especially for the following chapter, which everyone heretofore ha 
taken much too lightly, as they had to, because indeed the enti re 
treatise of which it is a part has long been vulgarized through the us | 
of worn-out catchwords, and because our sense for the questions — | 
treated therein has become dulled. 


Chapter Three 


Metaphysics © 3. The Actuality of Aóvoguc xoà Kivnow 
or Capability 


8 17. The position and theme of this chapter and its connection 
to the thesis of the Megarians 


Let us begin by briefly recalling the general outline of the entire 
treatise. Both phenomena, dbvayts and évépyete., are to be discussed 
first according to their ordinary meaning, so as to make the transition 
to a treatment of 6Óvogug and évépyeux Eni nàéov according to their 
proper philosophical meaning (cf. p. 40 above). In addition to the 
preliminary sketch of this very general outline found at the beginning 
of the first chapter, we also find at the beginning of the sixth chapter 
a still more extensive and explicit remark concerning the structure of 
the treatise. Here it is stated: émei ó& mepi tijg Kat& Kivnotw 
Aeyouévng Svvépems etpntoi—"since Sivapic Kate Kivnow has 
now been dealt with . . .” From this we are to understand that chapters 
one through five deal with S6vapicg Kat& Kivnot. Only a cursory 
investigation already shows, then, that chapter six begins the treat- 
ment of évépyeua, and precisely 1) £vépyyevo Eni mA£ov. "Evépyyevo Kote 
kivnow as well as S6vaptc &ri 1A£ov, however, do not enter into the 
discussion at all. 

So it appears at first. But we still have the remarkable fact that, 
Viewed in this manner, absolutely no transition takes place either from 
9Óvonuc Kate Kivnow to Sivapic £ri xÀAÉov or, correspondingly, 
from évépyera xoà Kivnow to évépyeix mì mAgov. We proceed 
directly from vague to évépyet.. But what is this supposed to mean, 
that the discussion of évépyera éri nA£ov follows the discussion of 
Vertis Kote kivnow? This is an impossible leap. Until now we have 
by no means brought the discussion of Sivas Kat& Kivnov to its 
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completion. But in this subsequent third chapter, the topic does sud- 
denly turn toward &vépyeta. 
Is a bridge thereby formed from dtvapic Kat& Kivnow to 
évépyevo? And yet—according to the explicit remark at the beginning 
of chapter six—it must be taken as a serious violation against the 
structure of the whole treatise that prior to the sixth chapter the to, 
turns to évépyete. at all. Thus the position of the third chapter, as wel] 
as that of the fourth chapter, becomes thoroughly ambiguous. 
Then comes still another surprise. The beginning of the third c 
ter reveals that Aristotle suddenly becomes involved in a confront 
tion with polemical questions. Those who are familiar with Aristotle 
know that it is a characteristic practice of his to introduce a questioi 
first by means of a confrontation with other, earlier opinions. But hi 
hardly amounts to an arbitrary critique and rejection for the sake c 
placing his own standpoint in the correct light. These confrontation 
develop instead what is at issue in the question and set forth the exten 
to which previous attempts have followed paths which were dead ends 
these are paths that do not provide a way out into the open—óropíor 
These discussions of the aporia already purposely exhibit the possib 
content of the question within certain limits (&ropío—óozopet 
evropia). They are not simply negatively critical polemics, and neith 
are they the detached concern of a so-called aloof “aporetic,” wh 
fanatically offers only conflicts and antinomies, and wants to let the 
antinomies stand, and even to hypostatize and inflate them merely fo 
the sake of argument. The aporia point only toward the lack 0 
originality in the posing of the question—that is, they provide tht 
impetus toward the necessary repetition of the question. 
In this case, however, the inquiry itself is by no means ushered in 
through such confrontations. Instead these do not emerge until chap- 
ter three, where a definite conception of the Megarians with respect 
to Sbvaic comes into the discussion. And what would prevent Ar: 
istotle from following the opposite procedure just once, letting the 
aporia come after the proper thematic inquiry or even letting them be 
situated in its very midst? Certainly this is entirely possible. And 
before we come to a decision about this or about the further movemen 
of the inquiry in general and make something of the adequacy of it 
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general articulation, let us for once attempt very simply to make clear 
what is at issue in this debate with the Megarians. 


1046b29-30: eioi óé tec oí ono, olov oi Meyapixot, Stav évepyfi 
uóvov G6vac9oi, Stav è pi évepyr| où O0voc901, olov tov uÀ 
oikxoóouobvta o) úvacðor oikoóouriv, GAAG tòv oikoóopobvta 
óxav oixoóopf: dpoiws dé Kai ém tov GAO. ois tà ovupaivovta 
(xoxo ob koAenóv ideiv. 


"There are, however, certain people, such as the Megarians, who 
say that the ability to do something is present only while a force is at 
work, but when it is not at work, then there is no such ability. For 
example, a builder who is not building is not able to build, unlike the 
builder who is building. The same could be said of other kinds of 
force. It is not difficult to see that what is proposed by this statement 
cannot in any way be accommodated." 

By introducing this Megarian thesis, Aristotle furthers his inquiry. 
Who are these Megarians? An answer must be drawn precisely from 
this Aristotelian passage itself, since none of their writings have been 
handed down to us. Occasional fragmentary doctrines and statements 
of theirs are mentioned in the writings of the Stoics, in Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Simplicius. They make up a phil- 
osophical orientation and school which, like that of Plato, had its 
origins in Socrates; their founder is Euclid of Megara (not the math- 
ematician). They attempted to bring together the philosophical activ- 
ity of Socrates and the teaching of the Eleatics, Parmenides and Zeno. 
The confrontation with these thinkers certainly pertained also to Pla- 
tonic as well as Aristotelian philosophy, both being contemporaneous 
With the Megarians. One of the questions, or even the central question, 
of all three orientations concerned the essence and possibility of move- 
ment. And this means in a certain sense the question of the being of 
that which is not, or in other words, the question of the essence of the 
not and of being in general. The fact that the Megarians troubled 
themselves with this question, and that Aristotle concerned himself 
With them in such a prominent passage, as did Plato in his Sophist 
(246bff.), shows that they were not spurious verbalists who sought to 
Procure a position by means of claptrap and empty sophisms. This is 
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the usual portrayal, derived mostly from reports about the later period 
of their school, whereby one also forgets to mention that the late 
students of the schools of Plato and Aristotle were not much more 
noteworthy than the late Megarians. It would seem, then, that these 
contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle were of the same rank, although 
it was their fate to have been forgotten in history. 


* 


Last time we brought to a close the interpretation of the secon 
chapter. This resulted in our being directed toward a double determi 
nation: (1) Every 6óvogug is prepared at all times for the occasion 
lapse and failure; the possibility of sinking into unforce is inherent j 
it; this does not merely relate to it circumstantially, as though unfo 
were something other. (2) The conditioned relationship of moteiv at 
ed noteiv is such that the former follows the latter (not the reverse 
&koAo0Eiv means to go after, always already to stand in the bach 
ground; it is a matter of that which is never to be circumvented. Ar 
while it is also employed in the reverse order (compare Aristo! 
treatise on time), there it always refers to the structural relationshi 
of essential conditions to what is conditioned, and thus is primaril 
not a logically reducible order and certainly not a temporal sequenc 
The origin of the necessity of the how of a capability lies in the innt 
and essential divisiveness of that capability itself. —The theme fo 
both chapters one and two is the essence of óóvoguc, that is, | 
determination of what it is. Now with the third chapter comes the fit 
great disruption, at least according to the conventional conception 0 
the interpreter and what initially presents itself. And it is in fa 
remarkable that Aristotle in the middle of his discussion starts 
critical confrontation with others. The question is whether this com 
frontation primarily follows chapters one and two or whether it doe 
not perhaps anticipate and prefigure something else. It was Aristotle 
custom to begin a discussion with an aporia, which for him had 
positive meaning. This has to do not with a mere undecidability © 
the question but rather with getting onto the right path (S.anopet 
and heading toward an eoxopío. A Megarian thesis is posed as the 
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consideration begins. Who are these Megarians? No writings have 
survived. They were Socratics and "Eleatic," contemporaries of Plato 
and Aristotle. Their principal question concerned the essence and 
possibility of movement. 

That different conceptions in relation to the question of the essence 
and possibility of movement still could and even had to stand over 
and against Plato and Aristotle is easy to see, if one has even a slight 
appreciation for the tremendous struggle which these two thinkers— 
Plato and Aristotle—had to take upon themselves if they were some- 
how to gain even a tenuous footing within the dark and precarious 
realm of this question. The question concerning what and how move- 
ment "is" posed at that time, as it fundamentally still does today, its 
own peculiar difficulty not only in the enigmatic essence of movement 
as such, but in the interpretation and understanding of being, in the 
light of which one first becomes troubled by the being of movement. 

The Megarians denied the possibility of the actuality of movement, 
according to the fundamental Eleatic principle of the being, wherein only 
the being is and the non-being is not. And yet every being that is in some 
manner tainted and pervaded by the nothing is non-being—thus the 
not-yet-being as well as the no-longer-being. What is in movement, 
however, suddenly changes, moves out of one thing into another, is no 
longer that but not yet this. What moves is in this sense non-being from 
"two sides": it is respectively not yet what it will be and no longer what 
it was. Being [Seiend] is only what is present and at hand. 

Now we have to assume that the Megarians did not simply rehash the 
old theses, but rather sought to defend the Eleatic theses in this confron- 
lation with Plato and Aristotle and their doctrines of movement. And 
not only this—and what I am about to say is for you perhaps an empty 
assertion at present, but for me it is a personal conviction—but one might 
rightfully doubt whether Plato and Aristotle actually comprehended and 
overcame the central objections of the Megarians. With this it may also 
remain undecided whether the Megarians themselves knew what they for 
‘heir part fundamentally wanted. No true and great wanting knows, in a 
Manner which can actually be stated conceptually, what it has wanted. 
lo discern this is the business of those who come later. But this subse- 
"ient improved understanding permits no superiority. The following 
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interpretation should show the extent to which this doubt is justified 
must be affirmed (as to whether Plato and Aristotle actually overca 
the Megarian objections). Even if the refutation of the Megarians pi 
ents no difficulty, as Aristotle states in our passage, there still remains 


question whether Aristotle grasped or even ever could have grasped the 
ultimate difficulty—and this means the primary difficulty —through 
which the Megarian argument took on its full weight and validity. — | 


Let us inquire now in a more definite manner, and in relation & 
our treatise. What is the connection between the Megarian doctrin 
and the Aristotelian thematic, which concerns óóvogug as óóvogn 
Katà Kivnoww? This 66vogug holds an essential reference to Kivnoy 
insofar as óÓvogug is what it is: px) uexooAfic. Now if petaBor 
is in itself essentially impossible, then this also pertains first am 
foremost to that which is claimed as &py7) uexooAfic. An origin 
that which in itself cannot be, is itself senseless. If óvapıç is suppose 
to be such an à&pxù, then it cannot be at all. With this the initia 
strangeness of the relation between chapter three and the earlier cha 
ters already vanishes. The decisive question simply is: Does the Ari 
totelian discussion of the Megarians seek only a polemical clarificatio 
and a supplemental determination of the exposition in chapters o 
and two, or does chapter three issue in a new question? Does tli 
treatise proceed along its path in this manner? If so, in what 

One can easily see how exceptionally important it is that we firs 
attain clarity with regard to the questioning and results of chaptet 
one and two. And yet the usual way in which these two chapters ha 
been speciously interpreted and popularized has thus far preventet 
the achievement of an adequate preparation for an understanding 0 
what follows. As a result, these interpretations, if one may even cal 
them that, only heighten the confusion of the questioning, a confusio 


which, even in Aristotle's time as the debate took place, did not exist 
accidentally but was and still is rooted in the immeasurable difficulty: 
of the matter in question. Accordingly, extreme care and rigor are 


demanded precisely in the unfolding of this undecided question. 


In order not to strengthen the suspicion that we are trying to force 


à connection between chapter three and chapters one and two, let 


now set aside the possible connection which we have just suggested- 
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Instead, we are now going to attempt much more, to unfold the whole 
treatise purely in the context of chapter three. We proceeded as though 
we knew nothing of the Megarians, and yet in fact we need not make 
this assumption. We can let Aristotle tell us something about them. 

The text which we translated yielded one thing, that the Megarians 
already responded to the Aristotelian doctrine concerning ó6vogic, 
and even disputed a very definite point. With this dispute, however, 
they are touching upon a central problem. (This, again, is primarily 
our assertion.) There is, then, still something to which we have to 
direct ourselves: Aristotle refers to the thesis of the Megarians only, 
but not to what for them evidently grounded this thesis. 

What is at issue? Aóvojug Kat& Kivnotw. As an example, an 
émocüum moutiky is mentioned, namely the oixoóojuxrj, the art of 
building. Thus, in the terminology that we established earlier, what is 
at issue is a capability. More specifically, this deals with the question 
of whether, when, and how such a capability could actually be present, 
precisely as the capability that it is. The Megarian thesis states 
(1046b29/30): Stav évepyfj uóvov 86voo8on that is, vav 
brópyew. I translate this and in doing so stress its decisive meaning: 
"While force is at work, only then is the ability to do something 
present." What is forming and guiding our understanding and inter- 
pretation of this entire chapter is the translation of &vepyfj. 'Evepyeiv 
means to be at work (and not simply to be actual). If a capability for 
something is *at work"—and this means engaged in the production 
of that for which it is a capability—then we say concisely that some- 
thing “actualizes” itself which formerly was only something potential. 

What is at issue here is thus the question concerning the actuality 
of the potential, that is, ėvépyeta, which also then is indeed the recur- 
Tent topic of this third chapter. But évépyeie is not supposed to be 
dealt with until after chapter five. Thus Aristotle already corrupts the 
Structure of his own treatise. An observer as careful as Bonitz also 
noted this. Ad definiendam S&bvayw iam hoc loco adhiber notionem 
“Vepyetag de qua infra demum, inde a cap. 6, uberius disputabit.' Thus 
the question is ( 1) whether the topic here is the definition of óóvoguc, 
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or not rather something else, and (2) whether, in addition, the concep; 
of évépyeva éri mA€ov is not already being brought into play. It doe 
not suffice simply to establish extrinsically the occurrence of évépyetg 
and to identify this immediately with the later formulation, when te 
the contrary it is quite clearly emphasized at the very beginning of th 
treatise that the later philosophical concept must first be achieved, | 

Certainly in the very first sentence of chapter three évepyeiv mak 
an appearance, and we must take heed of this, but the question simp) 
is: Is this the &vépyeux of chapter six, namely évépyera éni mAgo 
actuality in contrast to potentiality? Or is this not ultimately what hi 
always been overlooked by the interpreters, the évépyex Kort 
Kívnotvy, the being at work as distinguished from . . . Yes, and no 
distinguished from what? From capability, from mere capability? E 
actly! And just this, whether and how such a “mere capability" ca 
"be," that is the question. Only in the form of this question can t 
£vépyrevo katà Kivnovw enter the discussion at all. Why this is so, 
why Aristotle did not devote a specific section to this and did m 
write a transitional passage, is deeply rooted in the matter. Neithei 
it accidental, on the other hand, that those who have offered expl 
nations have confused the whole problem, but this too is rooted: 
the obscurity of the matter. It is therefore incumbent upon us first. 
all to discover the true location of the basic difficulty and to free 1 
and expose this question itself from its various sides. 

The Megarian thesis cited by Aristotle states: a d6vatic is 0! 
when it actualizes itself. This thesis pertains not so much to the wh 
being of dbvoyiic, what one commonly calls the essence, the essenti 
what is commonly grasped in the “definition,” but rather it pertail 
to the how of its being present, the existentia. How is that which hi 
the essence of what was presented in chapters one and two actua 
present when it actually is? The Megarians looked for this bein 
present of a capability in the actualization—that is, in the enacti 
of the capability. If the capability is not engaged in enactment, the 
it simply does not exist. Mere capabilities which are not enacted d 
not lack only factical existence, they cannot be at all. From tli 
Megarian thesis we must at first assume that in the Aristotelian doe 
trine the question concerning how a óva qua úvauıç is preset 
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was either erroneously or inadequately answered or simply not an- 
swered at all—that indeed the question was not posed even once. On 
the other hand, it is clear that if the question concerning the manner 
of being present of a óóvojuc qua úvapıç is posed, then it can be 
answered only with a view to the essence of óÓvogug itself. How 
something is, is essentially co-determined by what it is. I deliberately 
say co-determined by the essence, that is, not by this alone. In any 
case, the how of being present does not allow itself to be simply 
deduced from the essence for the simple reason that the essence for 
its part is comprehensible only by passing through something present 
of this essence—or, as we say, through something "thought of" as 
present. 

All of this indicates only that an answer to the question concerning 
the how of the being present of a capability as capability cannot be 
achieved without a view toward that essence which was developed in 
the earlier chapters. 

And so at last we must more resolutely ask: How does this question 
about the being present of forces become so entangling that it precip- 
itates these laborious discussions? There are certainly countless capa- 
bilities; we come across them continually and inconspicuously. We 
know the shoemaker, the baker, the potter, and the cabinetmaker; 
with them there are certainly very definite capabilities present. The 
potter, for example, is the one sitting in the tavern. He is the one who 
can make mugs; he is the one capable of producing them. With him 
à capability is actually there. Good, but how then? Where and how 
then is his capability? He does not carry it with him in his pocket, like 
his pocketknife, for then the question would be easily resolved. Nei- 
ther is his capability to be found in the anatomical structure of his 
body, Perhaps his hands have a unique contour, but this is at best a 
Consequence of the fact that the capability is in him, and not of the 
Capability itself. We say that the capability is “in him." Where within? 
In his brain? There we would search in vain. In the soul, of course! 
But what does "soul" mean? And how then is the soul present? 

What initially seemed so obvious, that the capability for making 
Mugs is at hand with the potter sitting in the tavern, has now become 
Completely abstruse. But we will not yet let ourselves be persuaded 
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that the capability is not there, since otherwise even the potter woul 
not be there; or does he leave this capability at home when he gog 
to have a beer? It should now be more clear already that the Megari 
find a question here and want to see it raised. To be sure, the a; 
which they give to the question concerning the manner of being p 
ent of a capability is by no means to be brushed aside. In any ca : 
this answer shows that they seriously pursued the question: A cap 
bility is in every case present, that is, actual, when it is actualized. 
it is actualized when it enacts what it is capable of. If first of all 
capable only of something which actually can be, then capabi 
precisely only the potential of something actual. The potential 
however, what is not yet present. A capability can be called prese 
and thus being [seiend], only if it is engaged in its enactment. On 
builder who is building has capability. 

In this deliberation the true and false become confused. It is inc 
testable that a difference persists between a capability which is meri 
acquired through practice and one which is in fact employed, and th 
this difference somehow pertains to the being of a capability. I 
further incontestable that the capability which is merely a being-pra 
ticed-in represents something like the “potential” over and aga 
what is practiced as something actual and actualized. And yet it co 
just as rightfully be said that the capability which is not practiced 
not only something potential, but also indeed already something pn 
ent. A potential capability is something other than an actual ca; 
ity; an actual capability, however, does not need to be engaged ii 
enactment and actualization in order to be as such. 

With this the decisive question has already become more pi 
determined: How "is" a capability, thought of not only as potential b 
rather as actually present, although not being actualized? Does Ari 
give an answer to this question? How did he confront the thesis of | 
Megarians? Does this thesis give rise to a positive solution to th 
question, or at least its elaboration? Does the clarification of t 
essence of óóvoguc Kate Kivnotw make any progress here? HOW 
the progression of the inquiry to be understood accordingly? Do 
Aristotle remain on the path upon which he started out, or does t 
whole structure of the treatise shatter after the second chapter, as # 
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interpreters contend? The interpretation of the text has to answer these 
questions. To be sure, only with these questions do we gain even a 
glimpse into what Aristotle wanted to say. 

- But first it is necessary to add another and entirely decisive difficulty 
to all the ones which thus far have been developed and which lie in 
the matter itself. A capability is, according to the Megarian thesis, 
only when it is engaged in enactment, órav évepyet—when it is at 
work. To be at work means to be busied with producing, to be im- 
mersed in it; here, however, the work itself is not yet a work; it is this 
only once completed. Once completed, however, the producing for its 
part has become superfluous and no longer is. The being present of 
a capability is the producing itself as noinowg—that is, as Kivnotc. 
But if the Megarians see here, in the movement of producing, the 
actuality of capability, then this contradicts their basic conception of 
being and actuality, which supposedly is Eleatic, and according to 
which movement simply is not and never is: it is non-being. But if this 
absurdity cannot be attributed to the Megarians, that precisely where 
the actuality of something (namely of S6voyitc) is at issue, they con- 
sider it to be nothing other than what they at bottom call the non-ac- 
tual, then the traditional conception of the historians of philosophy 
in relation to the basic character of the Megarians as Eleatic is unten- 
able. 

Yet there is still another possibility, namely that the Megarians did 
indeed want to find the actuality of capability in its enactment but, 
precisely because of their Eleatic orientation, they were not in a po- 
sition to comprehend the essence of enactment. They were much more 
inclined to misinterpret it. 

If, however, the manner and mode of being present of óóvoguc 
involves at all the being moved of its enactment, then it is precisely 
Aristotle who first decisively dealt with this kind of being, insofar as 
he undertook to clarify the essence of movement for the very purpose 
of determining and making visible movement and being moved as a 
Proper mode of being actual. If, nevertheless, the manner of being 
Present of õúóvapug does not lie in being moved, in the enactment of 
Producing, as the Megarians wanted, and if, on the other hand, the 
“nactment of capability is again not without a relation to the essence 
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of capability, then being moved as a kind of actuality could offer a 
the very least a guiding thread in posing the question concerning th 
unenacted but no less actual capability. 

With all these deliberations we have generally circumscribed wh; 
is required for achieving a philosophical understanding of chapte 
three. 4 


8 18. The beginning of Aristotle's i 
confrontation with the Megarians i 


a) Is the actuality of capability to be found in having D 
or in its enactment? 


Aristotle begins chapter three with a critical confrontation directe 
against the Megarians. Their main concern is the question concerni 
the possible actuality of movement, a possibility which they dem 
Behind this is concealed a fundamental question of philosophy. Whi 
connection does the Megarian doctrine have with the Aristoteli 
theme? This theme in general is óóvogug Kat& Kivnow or, mo 
exactly, its essence as it was developed in chapters one and two. If tl 
Megarians deny the possibility of movement, this does away with th 
essence of dbvoyiig xoà Kivnot. Thus chapter three would ser 
only to reinforce the determination of this essence. And yet is th 
what is at issue here? Already the first sentence tells us something els 
It does not address the question of the “what” but rather the “how 
of being present. And where is this located? According to th 
Megarians, in évepyeiv. Thus the theme is évépyeio. But how? NO 
as the disturbance of the structure of the treatise but as the furtherane 
of the problem. Accordingly, what is at stake in chapter three is ne 


] 
longer a definition but rather évépyeia. But this is not yet the évépyet® 
which begins with chapter six, but rather évépyevn Kate Kivnow 
What does the Megarian thesis now signify in relation to this them: 


The actuality of S6vote is seen in its enactment. Here lies the “ae 
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tualization” of a capability; otherwise it is only “capable,” “in poten- 
tiality.” The potential, however, is not yet the actual. But is an un- 
enacted capability merely something potential? Or is it already also 
actual, even though not enacted? Thus the question concerning the 
actuality of capability becomes more sharply defined. And yet, on the 
other hand, if it is now to be assumed that they deny movement, the 
thesis of the Megarians becomes incomprehensible. (But is enactment 
perhaps something different?) 

Now let us look at how Aristotle encounters the Megarian thesis. We 
already know one thing, that he does not discuss the thesis itself but 
instead asks about what follows if this thesis is assumed. The conse- 
quences of this assumption, however, are utterly unacceptable and un- 
tenable. Therefore the thesis itself must be dismissed as untenable. 
Aristotle even emphasizes the ease with which through such a demon- 
stration the impossibility of the Megarian thesis becomes evident. 


1046b33-36: SHAov yàp öt oŬT oixo8óptoc Zotar &àv uÀ otkoóopm. TO 
yàp oixod6u eivor tò 6vvartà elvai éotw oiKodopeiv: dpoims dé koi 
èm tv GOV texvóv. 


“For it is clear (from the presupposition of the Megarian thesis) 
also that no builder could be if he is not building, since being a builder 
means being capable of building. This is equally the case for the other 
kinds of production." 

According to the Megarian thesis, builders exist, insofar as they are 
builders, only if they are engaged in the act of building. To make the 
consequences of this clear, it would thus be completely impossible to 
commission a builder to build a house, since he is in fact no builder 
at all if he is not yet building. To this Aristotle rejoins that being a 
builder means first of all being capable of building. But is this an 
answer to the question found in the Megarian thesis? Perhaps being 
a builder does have its essence in being capable of building, but with 
this itis not yet determined in what manner such a potential capability 
'S actual. Precisely because this actuality can be nothing other than 
‘ctualization in enactment do the Megarians especially deny Ari- 
Stoule’s essential determination. And so the two interpretations stand 
1 Sharp contrast to one another: On the basis of his essential determi- 
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nation of Sbvoyuc, Aristotle takes the question concerning the bein, 
present of Sdvayitg to be ostensibly decided; the Megarians deny 
essence fundamentally because the being present of a Svag is o 
potential. 

This conflict obviously shall not be resolved by means of a forma} 
deliberation. It requires a renewed approach to the matter being deal 
with. Does this happen and in what way? Does Aristotle simply y 
to demonstrate to the Megarians the absurdity of what follows fron 
their thesis, or is he after something else? f 

In order to give a preliminary and general answer to this question, y 
can say not only that Aristotle in fact nowhere engages in a merely forms 
refutation of the Megarians, but that even where it seems as though 
refutation is reducible to a cheap quibbling over consistency, even 
he is pushing for an elaboration of very definite phenomena. Not on 
that, but this whole critical confrontation is nothing other than tl 
preparation for a positive clarification of 80voctóv elvoa in regard to i 
manner of eivon (in the sense of actuality). And in this manner the inqui 
again takes an essential step forward. This further advancement of th 
question, however, is no mere deviation from the organization of 
treatise, as though it might be an uncalculated presumption of what i 
be developed only later in chapter six. Instead, here in this chapter w 
come across the genuine preparation for and the grounding of th 
transition from óvoguc Kai évépyei Kate Kivnow to évépyyeu Ke 
óvogug Eni nA£ov. 

Accordingly, we divide the whole thematic discussion into 
phases. 1046b36-1047a20: the preparatory critique of the Meg 
thesis on the basis of various arguments. 1047a20-b2: the positiv 
thematization and determination of Svvatév eivat and of évépyet 
Katà Kivnovv (p. 184ff.). We shall in turn further divide these tW 
phases into individual sections for the purposes of highlighting th 
progression of thought. 


1046b36-1047a4: ei obv à&ðúvatov tüg towrótag Éyew iéyvo pil 
HoavOdvovté note Kai Aoóvto, Koi uÀ Exew uů GnoPoAdvte. ro té @ 
yàp A"nen Å náðst nvi À xpóve- od yap 5 tod ye npóyuotos - 
o0apévtoc, ei [instead of dei, H.] yap &onv), Stav noon ton, ovy čet 
TAY téxvnv, náv & evOde oikodourjoet nôs Xofióv. À 
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“If it is impossible then to possess these kinds of expertise in some- 
thing without having learned and acquired them once (before), and if 
it is just as impossible to cease possessing such kinds of expertise, 
unless one has already once given them up, which can happen either 
through forgetting, mishap or through time, then certainly it is not 
due to this that what producing in each case has to do with is de- 
stroyed, for if this were so . . . ," thus if the possession or dispossession 
of 6óvogug is in a similar fashion impossible without the occurrence 
of what has been stated, “how should this expert cease in having this 
expertise in producing when he (merely) stops (producing)? And, vice 
versa, how is he supposed to have reacquired this expertise if he should 
suddenly resume building?" 

We now want to scrutinize through a series of statements, which 
are directly evident if considered according to Aristotle's manner of 
questioning, the challenge that Aristotle returns to the Megarians 
which here takes the form of a hypothetical question. The preceding 
alteration in the text —from Get to ei—and the translation of npóyuo 
must be justified within their relevant contexts. 

The &xew of a téxvn is bound to a previous learning and acquisi- 
tion; no longer possessing, Ù Éxew, is bound to a giving up. If this 
is so, then it is also clear that merely ceasing to enact a tÉyvr] in no 
way needs to signify already no longer having it. And vice versa, the 
immediate commencement of an enactment cannot signify an utterly 
novel appropriation but rather, to the contrary, already presupposes 
àn acquisition. 

What is Aristotle expressing here? More than the acquiring and 
losing, he is addressing having and not having a óóvojuc. What does 
this have to do with the guiding question, which asks how a óóvoguc 
as such is actual? To be capable of something surely means to have 
the 8óvogue, and the corresponding not-having implies not being 
Capable. This having and not-having holds the secret to the actuality 
and non-actuality of S6vopic. Is having thus comprehended as a kind 
9f being? Apparently, £xew and ui) éxetv are understood here in a 
Very definite sense. 

Against this, the Megarians see the actuality of óóvojug in its 
*nactment. Thus there must exist a difference between having a 
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d5bvayitc and enacting it, a type of difference which of course now also 
reveals a coherency, since otherwise both could not be claimed as a 
clarification for the being present of 56vpoyitc. Both determinatio; 
éyew and évepyeiv, are supposedly attributable to Sbvapic. We c 
be more precise: According to Aristotle, Svat is there, is a : 
if it is possessed; according to the Megarians, óóvoguc is actual if it 
is enacted. What is in question is the actuality of S0vac@01 qi a 
õúvaoðon. 


66vac8o1? 


// \\ 


Súvopuv Éyew — évepyeiv 
(Aristotle) ^ (Megarians) 


b) The conflict is grounded in the Greek understanding of actuality 


Aristotle and the Megarians differ in that they verify and demons! 
in different ways (one in having, the other in enactment) what the) 
understand by the actualization and actuality of something, in thi 
case of Sbvoyttc. Or do they in fact understand something diffe en 
in regard to the actuality of something—that is, in regard to its bein 
present? This is the decisive point of questioning, which pervades am 
dominates the whole confrontation, but without becoming properly 
and explicitly thematized, either by Aristotle or by the Megarians 
This is the basic situation, which we come across in antiquity and 
from then on, in philosophy as a whole, with respect to the articulatii 
and development of the fundamental question of philosophy: Wh 
is a being? The emerging twofold question in this case belongs to the 
fundamental question about the being and provides the inspirati 
for philosophizing: (1) What in general is understood by actuali! 
(being present)? (2) What is the test and verification of this general 
idea of the actuality regarding a óóvoguc? While the distinction be 
tween these two may not be obvious, the multiplicity of what is at 
stake in this question is in fact so overwhelming that at first it could 
deliver itself over only in one or the other of these two directions. At 
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the same time, however, there is a greatness here in that this question 
was actually asked and not merely an afterthought. 

Only through patiently laying out what is most properly at stake 
in the matter with regard to this theme shall we learn that the discus- 
sions in the third chapter, and thereby those of the entire treatise, are 
most intimately bound up with the fundamental question of philoso- 
phy. We may no longer be satisfied with extrinsically grafting the 
question about Sbvayts and évépyeta onto a schema of the different 
meanings of being. 

Whether two different representations of actuality have emerged 
here or only one and the same ancient representation, namely that of 
presence, and whether this takes place with a meaning which is more 
narrow and focused or with a meaning which is broader, all this 
remains unclear. So much so that precisely the question concerning 
Súvauıç xoà Kivnow and évépyeuw: issues in the preparation for a 
coming to grips with the entire question. 

How do things stand with the conception of the essence of being in 
general, especially that of actuality, in relation to the concrete question 
of this chapter? Do two distinct conceptions of being present really 
collide, or are Aristotle and the Megarians, along with all the Greeks, 
here united, even to the point that only on the basis of such a unity 
is a conflict first able to be awakened, a conflict which only then may 
dispute precisely what could constitute the being present of 8óvogug 
as such? Let us begin to anticipate what is essential here by means of 
statements that are necessarily general, at least initially, but which 
shall for their part be supported with evidence from Aristotle's con- 
crete discussions. 

Aristotle and the Megarians are completely united about what ac- 
tuality in general, the being present of something, signifies; it signifies 
“the presence of something.” This is by no means the abstract, vacu- 
ous, and flimsy explanation it might appear to be! In the process of 
laying out the previous chapters, we discussed at length the phenom- 
enon of production together with the work relation for a reason, 
Precisely in order to prepare for what now concerns us. With regard 


i 
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to “work,” pyov, we made multiple differentiations: ei6oc, tého 
népas, and Aóyoc. The work character of the work is determined b 2 
its outward appearance. And it is just this outward appearance, a 

something finished and intrinsically completed, which is to be brought. 
forth, pro-duced in a single, corresponding work. To pro-duce me; 
to make presently available (not just to make). Having been pro-d 
implies first of all being finished, and secondly, and at one with thi s 
“being at this time available." This having been produced is the actu. 
ality of the work; that which reveals itself in such a way "is." 
precisely that which is in such a way but which at the same time di 
not first of all have to pass through human production, that which i 
essentially not in need of production, given over prior to all produc 
tion—this is nature and the gods. And these are in a still more origin a 


sense; more original, this means: not essentially different. For 
that which is not in need of production, and precisely this, is al: 
understood with respect to its being in terms of the essence of havin 
been produced. This is the sense of the basic fact that such concept 
as elóoc, 1éAoc, and népac, as fundamental moments of beings, r 
not restricted to things which have been produced, but rather conceri 
the full array of beings. i 

Now if we say presence is having been produced, then everything 
which has been thus far adduced must be thought along with this i 
order to allow for the full significance of the fundamental Gree 
concept of being, oboío, as ro povoío, presence (and as the count 
concept to &xovoío, absence). | 

This account can also immediately satisfy the dispute which lie 
before us, since only now do we understand the sense and validity 0! 
the Megarian thesis. A óóvogug is then actually present only if it i 
related to the actualization of a work. This means, however, that the 
Sbvoyitc itself is enacted. For only the producing that is enacted make 
evident that someone can do something and what that something i 
Only here is his ability itself made available to an immediate view. It 
its enactment the dbvatts attests to its presence; in the enactment the 
Sbvayig is actually present. We can and indeed must say that the 
Megarian interpretation of the actuality of a S0voyc is thought in 8 
good Greek manner. Not only this, it is—up until the new advance 
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made by Aristotle—the only possible interpretation of the being pres- 
ent of a capability. 

What at first looked like an eccentric stubbornness and a deliber- 
ately strained and capricious assertion now shows itself, through a 
living appreciation for the Greek question of being, to be the inner 
necessity and the greatness of a lucid consistency (and the tenacity of 
fortitude) which does not let itself be led astray by mere hunches or 
dawning difficulties. To be sure, only in this way does Aristotle’s task 
first receive its background and acquire its unique greatness. 

Nevertheless, if one is already tacitly convinced, as is the case with 
our professors of philosophy and history, that here long-resolved 
questions are now being tossed about clumsily yet sophistically, then 
one will not understand why any kind of effort should be made for 
the interpretation of these outdated debates. But neither do we want 
to demand this. It would already be asking too much for these pro- 
gressive men simply to confess that they do not understand what is 
at stake here. Indeed, these days we understand everything. 

Why does Aristotle, like the Megarians, see the essence of the 
actuality of something in presence? This is a question which philoso- 
phy must do its utmost to answer. Here we must be satisfied with 
recognizing the fact and with raising the question. 

We shall now attempt to determine with greater clarity the extent 
to which a different meaning of “presence” is nonetheless suggested 
for Aristotle and the Megarians. 


At the beginning of this course, we ascertained from only general 
postulates that in some fashion the question ti tò óv—"what are 
beings?" —is necessarily being dealt with in Book O. We first arrived 
at an understanding by directing ourselves toward the fourfold 
ToAAGY@s of the being. The Sv 8vvóget and évepyeíg. belonged 
Within this as well. This, however, led back to the problem of 8óvogug 
and évépyeia. The principal thing to be explained there was what 
vac xatà kívno is. Now a peculiar link between d0vayitc and 
Evépyero, indeed at bottom an identification, shows itself in the Meg- 
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arian thesis. The discussion of this thesis itself, the matter being treated 
presently, leads finally to the above-mentioned question about beings, 
To this question about how a capability actually is (the theme of 
chapter three), the Megarians answer: In its enactment. How does 
Aristotle meet this thesis? It seems as though he simply stretches it to 
impossible consequences. But in this way a clarification of the matter 
would not be furthered at all. Considered formally, this seems to be 
the case; and yet if viewed correctly, this critical confrontation does 
push toward the elaboration of definite central phenomena. In th 
way, preparations are made at the same time for a positive discussion, 
Thus we divide the whole into two phases. This division occurs 
1047220. The first section articulates a series of arguments, the firs 
of which we have examined: the Éyetv of a óóvogug is bound to an 
acquisition, the uù €yevv to a giving up. Thus a mere ceasing to ena 
a capability is not yet no longer having it; correspondingly, beginnii 
to enact is not identical to an utterly novel appropriation. Accordin 
to Aristotle, to be capable means óóvoguv Éyew; according to th 
Megarians, in contrast, it means évepyeiv. Thus we have differe 
answers to the question concerning the actuality of a capability. This 
brings us to the question: Does there exist on both sides a differen! 
conception of actuality at all, or is this conception the same and onl 
the interpretation of the actuality of capability different? We say th 
the Megarians and Aristotle are united in their general conception 0 
actuality. Both understand it as presence; óvoío as napovoía or, wi 
a view to what was said earlier, having been produced. And indeed 
only from this perspective does the Megarian thesis first become com 
prehensible; it is good Greek. And yet why is this solution, according 
to Aristotle's interpretation, inadequate? Why does he offer another: 


$ 19. Being in practice as the actuality of capability. 
The phenomena of practicing and cessation 


In the end, presence does differ according to the character of the bei 
which supposedly is there present. Here we are dealing entirely with 
a being that is directly opposed to the épyov and its having been 
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produced, namely O6vojuc. It is therefore manifest that the being 
present of 6óvojuc may not then be immediately taken as the presence 
of épyov, or of producing. Aristotle sees the presence of óóvogu as 
such in £yew. What one has is, in the possession and as possessed, 
available, present, except that now the presence of 8óvoqug as such 
in the sense of being possessed is certainly not 6Óvogug in enactment. 

Abvautts as such is already actually present before the actualization, 
if by actualization we understand “enactment.” Avau Éyew means 
that something which is capable is capable in that it “has” a capability; 
it holds itself in this capability and holds itself back with this capabil- 
ity—and thereby precisely does not enact. This holding itself back 
now shows itself to us already more clearly as a way of being. This 
holding itself back is at the same time a holding onto for . . . (the 
enactment itself). Here we have to gather all this from the Greek word 
Éyew. —The meanings which I have designated here also come into 
play with the corresponding expression &&itc. 

If we are to proceed any further in thinking the confrontation 
between Aristotle and the Megarians, then we must now ask: How 
do the Megarians respond to the Aristotelian thesis concerning which 
the being present of Sdvaytts consists in being possessed? Being pos- 
sessed, they might retort, is in fact something like being available. And 
yet let us keep our eyes open and maintain a clear sense of what being 
present qua presence means. Indeed, in this “merely” being possessed 
the óóvoqug is precisely not made available, is not placed at the fore, 
pro-duced here, so that everyone can perceive it as actual. We have 
the 8óvogitg before us as actual only if it is enacted in our presence 
ànd in this enactment it produces and presents itself. Only in enact- 
ment does it come to light, does it "present" itself and become present. 
Whatever does not exhibit such a being-produced does not exist. An 
unenacted óóvoqug is not present. Because the presence of a óóvoguc 
Means its enactment, non-enactment is equivalent to absence. 

Aristotle is able to encounter this thesis only in such a way as to 
show that the non-enactment of a Sbvaytts is not already its absence 
‘nd, vice versa, that enactment is not simply and solely presence. This 
'mplies fundamentally that the essence of presence must be understood 
ore fully and more variously and not simply in the prevailing broad 
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and vague generality, as with the Megarians. The essence of being 
requires a more original elucidation and formulation; this is the in- 
nermost tendency of the whole chapter. V 

We ask more exactly: Now how does Aristotle encounter the: 
Megarian equation of the actuality of a force and the actualization of 
that force in enactment? By what method does he show that non-en 
actment is not already absence? By pointing to a phenomenon that fi 
of all allows the essence of enactment to be grasped properly and 
thereby allows the presence of the force which lies within it to be 
delimited according to its own specificity. This phenomenon is th T 
of learning and unlearning in the broadest sense. What does this hay 
to do with our question? 

Let us begin with the negative side of the Megarian thesis. Accorc 
ing to this, the non-enactment of a capability is identical to absene 
to its not being present. Assuming that this were to hold true, thei 
the one who is capable would have to lose this capability each time i 
was not enacted. Non-enactment would be in itself an unlearniny 
And yet what does non-enactment have to do with unlearning? Jus 
as much and as little as enactment has to do with learning. Aristot 
wants to say: Let us leave this thesis to the Megarians and hold t 
what they draw attention to: enactment and non-enactment. And noš 
we also want actually to hold to this and make it clear to ourse! e 
what belongs to enactment, or, as the case may be, what does no 
belong to non-enactment. If, according to the Megarians, the essen ct 
of the actuality of a 6óvogug lies in its enactment, then the meanin 
of this must lie precisely in a truly penetrating inspection of the essene 
of enactment and non-enactment. 

Enactment is never only the emergence of something which befon 
was completely gone, and, on the other hand, non-enactment is als 
not simply the disappearance of something which was there. Enacf 
ment is practicing, thus presence of practice and being practiced in; i 
is the presence of being in practice, the presence of something which 
is already present. Although enactment is presence, it is by no means 
the presence of what was previously simply absent but just the reve! 
the presence of something which was indeed already present as ell; 
this means, however, that this is no capricious, indefinite presence at 
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all but rather a presence which is peculiar and distinctive. On the other 
hand—being in practice is obviously a way of being present that does 
not need practicing, that is, does not necessarily have to present itself 
practicing. Conversely, non-practicing as non-enactment is not what 
is completely gone, simple absence; if this were so, then non-practicing 
would be identical to being out of practice, something which is not at 
all the case. On the contrary, no longer enacting, the cessation of 
enactment, can even signify having genuinely come into practice only 
now, assuming that training and being trained occurs and is cultivated 
only through practicing. 

Thus the Megarians comprehend the essence of presence foo nar- 
rowly; they let it be verified and presented only by that which is present 
in the manner of an £pyov. They comprehend enactment merely as 
the emergence of something which, with and alongside the work, is 
present just as the work is present. Because of this narrow compre- 
hension of presence, the essence of enactment escapes them, which, 
asa being-at-work, has the character of practicing. Similarly, however, 
this same narrow comprehension of presence closes off for them the 
insight that non-enactment as not practicing in itself is a way of being 
in practice, and therefore the presence of something; in order to be 
able to be one who is not practicing, I must already be proficient. 

Non-enactment, ceasing to enact, is something different from the 
giving up and losing of a capability. Something such as this can 
happen through forgetting, Arj0n (cf. 1047a1); the previously pos- 
sessed sinks thereby into oblivion. We say: I no longer know how one 
does that. This no longer knowing is a no longer having expert knowl- 
edge of something; the expertise is buried. Cessation of enactment as 
non-enactment, however, is so little a forgetting that precisely in 
breaking off the “practicing” we draw the capability back into our- 
selves in a peculiar way; that is, we draw back into ourselves the ability 
to practice, the being proficient, and hold onto it especially for other 
"tuations and opportunities. Ceasing is no throwing away but rather 
* taking into oneself. 

Ceasing, qua no longer enacting a capability, suggests a completely 
different way of being from what we have in mind when we observe 
the rain stop; here first of all, if we observe only what is present, the 
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rain is no longer present—and that is the end of the matter. The 
ceasing of a capability is, on the contrary, to be taken totally differ. 
ently, and at the same time is still inherently ambiguous. Here we 
develop this only briefly. Ceasing enactment can signify: (1) interrup- 
tion—this involves more than ever a holding practice ready for later; | 
(2) being finished—here the holding ready and conserving for some- 
thing else is again what is aimed at; (3) but to abandon something, to | 
henceforth no longer practice it—this implies: to fully withhold one. 
self, to withhold and withdraw the capability; this characterizes the 
way of being of one who leaves off doing something of which one ig | 
capable. 

Non-enactment as a suspension of practice is just as little the loss 
of a capability. Such a loss can come about if, for example, the potter 
through some misfortune, ró60c, loses both hands. Then we say: Fo 
him pottery is finished. But this being finished is a totally diffe en 
occurrence from, say, when the potter takes his leave from the whee 
and the workplace. Indeed, even with such a loss of hands, the capa 
bility has not utterly disappeared, in the sense that the Megarian 
wanted to be able to assert, namely that it is simply gone. It is merel 
in a certain way no longer present. 

Non-enactment, ceasing, therefore is ultimately also not an unlea n 
ing, because, at the very least, such unlearning requires time; “wit 
time," xpóvo, we get out of practice. But ceasing to practice in tht 
sense of breaking off never happens through time, but rather alway 
at a definite moment, to which it could never be attributed thal 
through this we are already out of practice. i 

The being present of a capability is to be understood as being in 
practice; as such, it expresses precisely the ownmost actuality of ca 
pability as capability. This being is certainly the non-enactment of å 
capability, and yet non-enactment is not the loss of capability. For 
this a totally different character of being and occurrence is required 
(ANON, n80c, póvoc). However, to the extent that the presence of 
a capability as such hardly depends upon enactment or non-enact- 
ment, just as little does it depend upon the being present or not-being 
present of the work to be produced in the enactment, or even of th 
work already produced in the enactment or, more exactly, of that wil lj | 
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which the S6voyttc occupies itself and to which it inherently refers— 
the npêypo: (104722). The actuality of the 6Óvogue as such remains 
completely independent of the actuality of that of which it is capa- 
ble—whether it has actually been produced, or is only half finished, 
or even not yet begun. We intentionally say: independent of the ac- 
tuality of that of which the capability is capable. This is so because it 
belongs to a capability as actually present that it be capable of some- 
thing, as the realm and reach of this capability—although admittedly 
in such a way that it now remains undecided what actualizes itself in 
this, and how and to what extent it actualizes itself. 

Even if that with which the capability occupies itself (npôypa) is 
not yet produced, the capability as such is already actual. And like- 
wise, the capability remains actually present and does not disappear, 
even if the matter with which it occupies itself happens to disappear, 
assuming, that is, that this matter is already present or even finished 
(which is what the ei yép &ocv signifies). Thus the thought at 1047a2 
is completely clear; the &e( makes no sense at all, and even less do the 
forced explanations that interpreters have grafted onto it. 

If we do pay attention not only to whether and to what extent 
Aristotle, in the passage that has now been laid out, refutes the Meg- 
arians, but first of all put into relief what Aristotle thereby brings up 
in a positive way, then several things come to light: (1) Aristotle wants 
to bring into view for the very first time the proper manner of being 
actual of a 66voguc; this occurs through the emphasis upon dbvoyitv 
yetv, having a capability. (2) It must be shown that this having has 
gone through a training (cf. Éyeu 10473); “having” is a presiding over 
the capability and, in this sense, a being trained. (3) It must be seen, 
however, that this training is to be differentiated from the practic- 
ing— from the enactment—which first becomes possible because of 
the training. (4) The peculiarity of enactment as practicing first be- 
comes comprehensible on the basis of the phenomenon of practice, 
of being in practice, and thus on the basis of the correct insight into 
‘he kind of actuality of capability as capability. 

Aristotle does not deny évepyeiv, being at work, as one way in 
Which 8óvogue is actual. But he does deny that this is the single, basic 
Way in which the actuality of a force is. On the contrary, évépyeto: 
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évépyera Kate Kivnow—is first comprehensible in contradistinction 
to being practiced. From the very outset and for the purpose of the: 
whole chapter, it is to be maintained that Aristotle, in resisting th 
equation of the actualization of a force in enactment with the actuality 
of a force, does not dismiss évepyeiv but rather wants simply to res 
it to its own domain, to delimit it, and thereby to define it. 

This means, however, that precisely &vép'yevo Kkat& kívno is also 
a central problem, if not even the central problem in chapter thre 
And yet according to the questions which are posed, the topic is not 
at all évépyewx mì nA£ov. Indeed, the transition to this is to be 
prepared here. And we do not want to forestall this. Instead, we 
to sharpen our view of the inner train of thought of this great chap 
For this reason, we intentionally lingered a little longer with Aristotle" 
first argument, but all the better since here the arguments which folloy 
move in the same general direction. i 

At the risk that you have already grown weary of what is bein 
discussed (presumably because you have already long since undet 
stood it), I shall repeat the presentation of what is decisively at i 
in order that you may learn to become increasingly more tactful wit 
the obvious and to sense its innermost questionability. The actualit 
of a capability does not consist in its actualization. The discussion 0 
the actualization of a capability is thoroughly ambiguous. "A cap 
bility for something actualizes itself" can mean: (1) That which b 
forehand was not there, came to be; for example, one becomes trai 
in pottery, something which one previously was not. The capa 
is in this sense actual, as well, and even more so if it is not actuali 
in the second sense— which means (2) if the training is employed 2 
enacted. (3) A capability is actualized if that of which it is capa 
becomes itself finished and is produced; for example, the mug 4 
something available and present. Between these three fundamental: 
meanings of the "actualization of a capability," peculiar relationships 
result, to which I have yet to return. 


* 


The thesis of the Megarians is not at all as arbitrary and strange a$ 
it at first appears— especially if viewed in light of the ancient undef 
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standing of being: The actuality of a capability lies in its enactment, 
in which it presents and produces itself. To which Aristotle replies: 
The actuality of a capability as capability lies in its Eyetv, in having. 
The intent of the Aristotelian refutation is not just to show that the 
actuality of a capability does not lie in its enactment, but rather he 
basically wants at the same time to demonstrate that the Megarians 
posit actuality in this only because they are not capable of adequately 
comprehending the essence of enactment itself. This involves intro- 
ducing into the inquiry a heretofore overlooked phenomenon. Enact- 
ment is practicing, non-enactment is non-practicing—but not being 
out of practice, the loss of a capability. To such losing belongs some- 
thing totally different from what belongs to the suspension of prac- 
ticing (cf. the remarks concerning Arj8n, nó80c, and xpóvoc). Ceasing 
is thus not a giving up, but rather a taking into oneself, in accordance 
with Éyetw as holding oneself back, withholding, and holding onto for 
... The actuality of a 6óvogug is, however, independent not only of 
the enactment, but rather also of the presence of the npócyua (or of 
the &pyov). “Actualization of a capability” itself has a multiple mean- 
ing: (1) the capability is simply there; (2) it is in its enactment; (3) it 
presents itself by means of that which it produces in the enactment. 

Peculiar determining relationships exist between these three kinds 
of actualization. A capability can be actual in the second sense, that 
is, in enactment, without its being actual in the third sense, thus 
without having actualized itself or, as we also say, without its having 
left its mark in a work. The actualization of a capability in the third 
sense, however, presupposes the actuality in the first sense as well as 
necessarily having gone through the second sense. In contrast, the 
actuality of a capability in the first sense, being trained, is not depen- 
dent upon the second and third sense. 

But this requires more scrutiny. Someone could be actually skilled 
as à potter without exercising the téyvn, and without mugs produced 
by him being at hand. The being actual of the capability does not 
Consist in the actualization in the second and third sense. But does it 
NOt nevertheless consist “of” these? How can one be trained without 
having practiced? Training develops through practice. And practicing 
'S actual and itself, when it follows through on what belongs to it to 
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the end, when it has actually brought about a work and this work 
“stands.” This is just an indication that, although being trained does 
not consist in practicing, still, the connection between the two has 
peculiar character. 

But let us return once again to the Megarian thesis and consider it 
motive and foundation, which in a certain way are legitimate, fo 
otherwise it would not be worth mentioning nor would it be in n 
of revision. What is peculiar about the Megarian thesis, and this mu 
now be made sufficiently clear, does not just consist in the fact that 
the Megarians posit the actuality of a capability exclusively in 
enactment, but rather in that they comprehend this enactment its 
one-sidedly and not in its full essence. 

Enactment is indeed presence and non-enactment absence, but thes 
statements do not hold simply in a straightforward way. Enactmen 
is rather a practicing and as such, if it is at all, the presence of training 
But this explanation too remains a poor one, since we can easily se 
and respond right away that the presence of being trained does no 
especially need enactment in order to be. And why not? What j 
lacking? The being trained which is present [anwesend] is first a prae 
ticing only if it has come into such practicing. But being train 
however, “comes” to such practicing only if it passes over into it aní 
is transferred to it. With this, being trained is not transported f 
something else, which in each case would be at hand, but rather tht 
being trained passes over beyond itself into something which fir rs 
forms itself only in and through the passing, what we call car 
out and practicing. This passing over beyond itself of a capability i 
enactment requires its own room for free play. This free play is given; 
however, through the reach of capability that was characterized earlie 
(cf. p. 96ff. and p. 112ff.). For through this reach every capability as 
such masters something, a mastery which pre-forms itself along wil 
that which can be mastered, and in such a way that while practicing 
it informs itself in the practice and thereby alters itself. 

This is an entirely essential moment of the actualization of a capa 
bility, set apart from every other kind of actualization. If some 
sible thing, for example, a table, becomes actual, this means that this 
thing represented generally is actualized and becomes present precisely 
as the here and now. But if, in contrast, a capability is actualized, then 
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this capability itself does not become actual like the possible thing, 
but instead what then becomes actualized, as that which the capability 
actualized through actualizing itself, is the other of this capability 
itself. 

i Carrying out and practicing can then be only in that the capability 
begins by way of passing over beyond itself. A non-enacted capability 
is therefore actual in such a way that a not-yet-beginning belongs to 
its actuality positively, something which we previously approached as 
holding oneself back. The passing over and beyond is not just forced 
onto a capability as something new, but rather it is something held 
onto in this holding itself back. 

At the very outset, therefore, Aristotle is aiming at this phenomenon 
of passing beyond and going over when in the discussion he points to 
beginning and ceasing and to learning and unlearning. This does not 
here concern the platitude that with any enactment at all it is necessary 
for it to have begun at some time, but rather it is the “how” of the 
beginning which is essential here, and the origin of this “how” pre- 
cisely from out of capability. 

We have constantly to recall these phenomena to ourselves anew 
and to let ourselves be exposed to the complete wonder which they 
hold. If we thereby go beyond Aristotle, this is not done in order to 
improve upon what is said, but primarily to begin simply to under- 
stand. With this it matters little which manner and form of expression 
Aristotle for his part happens to use in carrying out these necessary 
considerations. An understanding of the following passage depends 
entirely upon the degree of thoughtful perseverance regarding the 
Overall connections between the phenomena under discussion. 


8 20. The actuality of the perceptible and the actuality of the 
capability of perception 
a) The problem of the perceptible and the principle of Protagoras 
1047a4-7: koù tà čyvya 8i] óuoítoc; oŭte yàp yvxpòv oŭte Bepuòv 


obte yhuxd oŭte brag aicOntov ov Eotor u aicBavonévov: Hote 
tov Ipatayépov Aóyov ouuPrjcetan A€yew ondtoIg. 
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*And with soulless beings it is therefore likewise arranged; some 
thing will be neither cold nor warm, nor sweet, nor perceptible at a ll 
if perceiving is not in practice; thus it necessarily turns out that th 
(the Megarians) concur with the doctrine of Protagoras." 

This sentence supposedly presents another argument against the 
Megarian thesis. It is concisely formulated, almost like an aside, more 
a reference to what is well known and repeatedly discussed than an 
explanation. This does not allow us to conclude that an argument of 
lesser importance is being brought forth here, but quite the contrary , 
here we have a signaling toward a nexus of questions, which is no} 
only highly significant in the later portions of this whole treatise, bul 
which in general assumes a prominent role in the debate over 
fundamental questions of ancient philosophy. | 

The form of argumentation is the same, namely, once again 
reference to ouufotvew—the certification of an inherently impossibl 
consequence which results from assuming the Megarian thesis. We 
encounter the unacceptable result this time as the teaching of Pro 
tagoras. The mention of this philosopher or Sophist and his teachin, 
provides an important clue to the general area of questioning in which 
we have to pose the presented argument. Stated more precisely, We 
gain a handle on how we have to understand what Aristotle here cal 
tà Óyrox a. 

To be sure, this appears at first to be quite clear. In the previou 
argument, the topic of discussion concerned the téxvou; these are, 
we know above all from chapter two, the dvvéetg bets Aóyov (0i 
else the £iyvxo). Now comes “a” deliberation, and just as the 61otos 
suggests, the same deliberation but in relation to Gayuya. We saw 
indeed that Aristotle divides the possible 5uvé&etc into two regions, 
the wyvyov and čyvyov. It must now be asked: How do things stand 
with the actuality of forces in the region of soulless beings? Does the 
actuality of these beings consist in acting, as the Megarians insist, or 
are they properly actual precisely in their power to do something when. 
not acting—but poised on the edge, perhaps like an accumulated force 
(so-called potential energy)? In line with this question, one must un- 
derstand the Kai tà cayo 61] OWotws. What comes next in unfolding 
the corresponding question in relation to soulless beings is then € i 
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dent: it is to be shown how, say, a merely material thing can affect 
another thing of the same kind—how, perhaps, to pick up an earlier 
example, a warmer body warms another. The topic is in fact yuyxpóv 
and Beppóv. So the question to be discussed would be whether the 
being warm of the warming body consists only in its actually giving 
off warmth to another body, or whether the warm body also exists 
precisely as a body capable of warming when it is not warming another 
body. 

But this is not at all what is under discussion in the text. What is 
in fact being dealt with here is the guiding question in general, namely 
the question concerning the actual being of what is capable as such, 
the eivor of S6vo.c80n, or the question of how the eivor in Svvatdv 
elvan is to be understood. Only now it is undecided which óóvogug is 
asked about in this way. The previous argument dealt with such a 
Sivas petà AGyov. And so is the concern now, where cuyo are 
indicated, 5bvatig &vev Aóyov? But we see that the discussion is not 
about this; hence it is neither about téyvn nor about dbvoyic ğAoyos. 
Are there, then, still other 60vógietc? Let us look at the text. 

Aristotle says that on the assumption of the Megarian thesis, the 
perceptible is actual only during the enactment of perceiving. Thus 
this deals with the enactment and actuality of aio®noig. And 
aicOnoig is in fact a Sivas and is indeed expressly formulated as 
such. It is a óóvoguig which belongs to yvyń, namely to yoxr TOV 
Cowv (cf. De an., T 9, beginning); vobc and ót&vota are correspond- 
ingly GBewpytich óóvoqug (B 2, 413b25), as the capability for simple 
observing. Thus we have a óóvoquc, and one even explicitly given as 
an Éiyvxyov; but at the same time it is no téyvn, no capability for 
producing an independently present work. Then what is it? Ato87otc 
is a capability for GAnGeverv, for making manifest and holding open, 
à capability for knowledge in the broadest sense. And yet—if this deals 
With an indubitable capability of the soul, what does it then mean that 
the whole argument is introduced with koù tà cuyo ópoíoc, where 
it is unambiguously stated that soulless beings are now being dealt 
with? 

What is being dealt with is in fact both Gayvxov and Euwoxov, yet 
not as two adjacent realms which have their corresponding duvéuerg 
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within them; rather, what is being dealt with here is that very óóvogue 
which, according to its essence, is nothing other than the connection 
and relationship of one definitively constituted Éuwvyov with a dete 
minate &yroxov that is apprehended in a specific way. Let us note well; 
I am not simply saying that what is being dealt with here is a S6vo 
that in itself makes up the relationship of the čuyvyov to the &yvyoy 
since a plant is also an Éyvyov but does not have the dbvaytt, bein 
dealt with here, namely oto9notc. Admittedly Aristotle says of thi 
in one and the same passage (B 12, 424a27f.; cf. above, p. 108) that 
this is Aóyog ttc Kai ó0voguc—as ó0voguc something like a relation 
ship to . . . another. But again neither is it a relationship to just any 
Gayvxov in just any way but to the &yvyov with the character intro 
duced in the text (Met. © 3, 1047a5): 0epuóv, woxpóv . .. —warn 
cold, sweet, colorful, sonorous, fragrant; such &wvxa therefore are 
accordingly taken in a determinate way, as aio@1té, as the percepti 
ble. 

This kind of 66vojuc, namely aicOnorc, is indeed, as is the ca 
with every 60vojuc, in relation to something as a power to do somi 
thing. However, this relation here in the case of oto8notc is one whic 
is entirely distinctive and unique. This implies now that what is refer 
able to such d5vvéets also has its own unique character. Thus, fo 
example, it may not be equated with that to which a téyvn relate 
the épyov. More precisely: the €pyov of aic@noig as a Sbvatc is no 
a thing which has been produced and is not at hand as something 
produced and finished. We do not produce things through perceiving 
we do not, for example, produce something like a colored thing—this 
we accomplish by painting; nor do we produce this or that tonality— 
this we accomplish through the tightening and strumming of strings: 
The £pyov of aicbnorc, just like that of vénotc, is dArjGev.—the 
openness of beings, and in a special manner the perceptibility ol 
things—namely those that show themselves to us in their coloredness, | 
in their tonality. j 

We are discussing aio@norg as Sivas. Alc8notg is a relationship 
of that which opens to that which can take part in such openness, that 
is, to beings in their particular manner of being, or to their being i 
general. Aío0noi as a relationship so characterized also defines the 
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living beings that we call human. Perception is also a capability of the 
human. It would be erroneous to hold that the human then possesses 
in addition to this the property of thinking and of reason, such that 
we have only to take this away in order to have what the animal has. 
The perceiving of the animal is rather from the ground up other than 
that of the human. Humans comport themselves perceptually toward 
beings. something of which the animal is never capable, even when 
the animal can perceive incomparably more keenly than humans, as 
is the case, for example, with the eagle in regard to sight. In this 
perceptual relation, the relationship of the human to beings and of 
beings to the human is in a certain way co-determined. 

With the new argument, which at 104724 is so oddly and apparently 
so misleadingly introduced with Koi tà cuya, we are in fact thereby 
ushered into that very nexus which represents the central point of the 
teaching of Protagoras. Aristotle quite often finds the occasion to speak 
of this teaching, most thoroughly and pointedly in the refutation that is 
found in Met. T 5. But Plato, too, more than once clarified and secured 
his own views in and through a confrontation with Protagoras. Thus the 
first main section of the dialogue Theatetus, which has as its theme 
¿mohun tí ouv —What is knowledge?—is entirely dedicated to the 
confrontation with Protagoras. This shall serve as an essential source for 
us. Here as well we find the general principle of Protagoras introduced 
(Theatetus 152a): (noù yáp rov *névtov YPNLGTOV LETPOV” &vOponov 
eivon, “tav £v Óvtov 6c oT, TOV SE uÀ óvtov óc Ody Éonv." “The 
human being is the measure of all things, of beings, that they are, of 
non-beings, that they are not." And this principle is based on the essence 
of oc8noic, 152a6ff.: oto: i&v &xoro toc &jiol oaivetor tov xot uiv Éottv 
euot, oia & cot, torcrdto dé oc Got. “However each thing shows itself 
to me, so it is for me, but howsoever to you, so it is in turn for you.” And 
further on (b11): tò 8€ ye “oaivetou” aioðáveoðaí ott. “The ‘it shows 
itself means nothing other than: it is perceived, manifest in perception.” 
(That is, in connection with the general Protagorean conception of 
tuonun.) So much for a most general orientation concerning the 
teaching of Protagoras. 

_ At the same time, however, it must be emphatically stressed that it 
'S not easy, particularly in the Platonic discussions, to distinguish the 
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most genuine opinion of Protagoras from what Plato interpolates by 
means of inferences and complications. It is thus not immediately cleat 
what Protagoras meant with his &A1j0£10: as a precaution one mu 
be on guard against interpreting this Protagorean teaching in a crud 
so-called sensualistic sense and labeling it an epistemological scho 
of thought, about which it could be convincingly demonstrated wi 
a turn of the hand to any halfwit that such a doctrine leads to so-calk 
skepticism. For if the true is at any time precisely that which appea 
to someone in the manner that it appears, and is true only for th 
reason, then of course a generally valid and objective truth would ng 
be possible. We do not here want to discuss any further such si 
premely reasonable argumentation; only one thing must still t 
pointed out: Such argumentation is built upon the assumption thi 
truth would not be truth unless it holds for everyone. But this assump 
tion is without grounds, or else it is not at all made clear what it woul 
mean to ground this assumption. One forgets to ask whether th 
genuine essence of truth does not consist in the fact that it is not vali 
for everyone—and that the truths of everyone are the most trifling 
what can be gleaned from the domain of truth. But if one ponde 
and questions in this way, then it becomes possible for Protagora j 
oft-maligned statement, which can be misappropriated by anyone nt 
to philosophy, to hold a great truth, and indeed ultimately one of tl 
most fundamental truths. Admittedly not just anyone can see th 
unconditionally, but rather only the individual as an individual. 
capable of gaining this insight each for him- or herself, assuming hi 
this individual philosophizes. 

It is no accident that already in antiquity the principle of Protagor 
was indeed given a very specific interpretation by Plato and Aristot 
which allowed skeptical conclusions to be drawn from it. Here it m 
be relevant that the one predominant aspect handed down to 
formulates the essence of knowledge in terms of perception. But 
Aristotelian confrontation in Met. I 5 already clearly betrays tha 
something more essential lies behind this teaching which, owing t 
the overwhelming significance of Plato and Aristotle, is all too eastl 
neglected in the popular assessment. | 

To be sure, only this one question can occupy us now: What doe 
the question concerning the kind of actuality of 5bvopic qua õúvo 
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have to do with the principle of Protagoras? More exactly: To what 
extent does the Megarian thesis in regard to the S0voyic that has the 
character of aio@notg, a thesis which searches for the being at hand 
of a 65vagug in évepyeiv, lead to the teaching of Protagoras, conceived 
as the denial of the possible knowledge of beings themselves? 


* 


According to the teaching of Protagoras, it always is only what is 
just perceived which is, and in each case it is only such as it is perceived. 
Thus we never know beings as they are in themselves, as unperceived, 
as not formed in a perception. Different humans can never reach an 
agreement over one and the same being, since each views it in his or 
her own fashion. What is warm to one is cold to another. Indeed, the 
very same human first finds something sour, then tart, then sweet, 
according to his or her own bodily condition. If such conclusions have 
already been drawn from the teaching of Protagoras, then let us push 
this still further. Not only can different humans not reach agreement 
over the same issue, strictly speaking, they cannot even once be in 
disagreement over this same issue. Thus neither is there a possibility 
for conflict, since this evidently presupposes something selfsame and 
perceived, which is considered by many as simply one and the same, 
the same something which one perhaps speaks for, but another 
against. And again, the broader underlying presupposition that is 
operative here is that there be a perceptible being at all. 

What does this call for? Nothing less than such a being which itself 
and from out of itself, prior to all being perceived, is empowered 
(Suvortóv) to be perceived. This perceptible being—that is, a being 
with the ability to be perceived—must “be” as this being with this 
ability, that is, it must “be” actual, if a perceiving and becoming 
manifest is to occur at all. (See Kant's solution for the possibility of 
this "being"—— the event of objectivity.) 

If the Megarian thesis holds, then the actuality of such a being, the 
Perceptible as such, is undermined. How so? If the actuality of that 
Which is empowered and capable of something lies in its enactment, 
then the perceptible as such “is” actual if and only if and precisely 
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only so long as it is perceived or, as we say, only if it is "actually! 
being perceived. Thus, Aristotle concludes further, without the enact: 
ment of perception, such things as a colored thing and color, or 
sonorous thing and tone would not be present. The variegated mul- 
tiplicity of this immediate, sensually given world must start anew with 
each and every enactment of perception and then once again desist 
so that what emerges and passes away there is itself nothing inheren: ly 
present. Moreover, not only must the Megarians as a consequence 
their thesis arrive at this conception of what is immediately and actu 
ally given, they must in general deny the possibility of a being that 
in and of itself present, since this can be granted only with the ac 
knowledgment that the being present of something that is perceptibk 
does not remain singularly dependent upon the enactment of percep 
tion. In this way it turns out that the Megarian thesis in its implicatiom 
goes much further still and grasps the essential conditions for 
possibility of what is perceptible. It does not just appeal to the factic 
ally existent difference of each differently perceiving human. All the 
more so, then, and all the more certainly do the Megarians have t 
arrive at the teaching of Protagoras. 
Aristotle thus pushes the Megarians and the implications of thei 
thesis to a point which, as the invocation of Protagoras suggests, 
just as much the dissolution of the possibility for truth as it is th 
dissolution of the self-reliant actuality of what is present; the latter i$ 
taken thereby to suggest that the currently discussed argument con 
cerns the Gayvyo. The actuality of what is present as the actuality 0 
something self-reliant then still remains intelligible only if it can be 
shown that the actuality of what is perceptible as such does not lie in 
enactment of perception. 
With this a task is posed which Aristotle does not positively resolve 
but rather exhibits in its inexorability. The entire subsequent history 
of philosophy, however, testifies to how little the solving of this task 
has met with success. The reason for this failure has little to do with 
not finding a way to an answer, but much more with the fact tha 
continually and up until the present day the question as such has 
taken too lightly. Here we will have to dispense both with unfoldin 
this question in its many-sidedness and with showing thereby how 


f 
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something essential is lacking in Aristotle and in antiquity in general. 
But we shall forgo this in order to bring the question as a question 
into its own. And yet, on the other hand, in connection with our 
guiding theme it was precisely through Aristotle that a decisive step 
was taken toward the proper formulation of this question. 

That which has obstructed the proper formulation of the question 
has confronted us throughout this entire consideration, without our 
actually grasping it clearly enough. It is nothing other than the double 
character of our theme, which has made itself apparent in the presently 
discussed argument. The discussion is to be about the Gyvya, then it 
is not, but instead about aio@not< as Sévoyttc. But then again, neither 
is this what is under discussion, if this is simply an &wyvyov in the 
sense of something present in the soul. The topic is rather the Gayvya 
qua oio8mt&—and it is aioOnotg qua oio9veo901 cà Gyvyo. What 
is in question is not how soulless material things at hand exist among 
themselves in relation to each other, but rather how they can be 
manifest in themselves as beings in themselves without being infringed 
upon by the fact that the occurrence of this being manifest is bound 
in itself to the actuality of the besouled, that is, to the actuality of 
human beings. 

Aristotle was not capable of comprehending, no less than anyone 
before or after him, the proper essence and being of that which makes 
up this between—between œio®ntóv as such and oio8noic as such— 
and which in itself brings about the very wonder that, although it is 
related to self-reliant beings, it does not through this relation take 
their self-reliance away, but rather precisely makes it possible for such 
being to secure this self-reliance in the truth. 

But this requires that it simply be possible for us to understand 
Something as actually present, even and especially when this present 
being is present as something able to be this or that, in this case as 
What is able to be perceived. (This is the possible belonging to the 
world of beings, in which they first "become" beings and thus make 
themselves apparent as something which before this appearance also 
Was not nothing.) The independence of things at hand from humans 
'S not altered through the fact that this very independence as such is 
Possible only if humans exist. The being in themselves of things not 
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only becomes unexplainable without the existence of humans, it be. 
comes utterly meaningless; but this does not mean that the thing; 
themselves are dependent upon humans. 1 
In order, however, actually to bring out these fundamental relation. 
ships and truths with complete clarity, and this means to delineate 
them thoroughly, and above all to circumscribe their boundaries an 
type of certainty, it would require again the entire effort of a philo 
ophy. Only in this way can we ever fathom the whole site on whicl 
we as humans stand. And only when we have traversed this site in i 
entire situatedness are we capable of deciding with clarity wh 
&onoc is—to be without site and not able to be accommodated withi 
that which can have a site at all. - 
Understood in this way, the statement by Protagoras takes on a 
entirely new meaning, namely, one which raises it to the most lofty 
principle of all philosophizing. “The human is the measure of 2 
things, of beings that they are, of non-beings that they are not." 
fundamental principle—not a cheap and easily accessible assertio! 
but an initiation and a staking out of the question in which the humai 
goes to the very basis of its own essence. This questioning is, howeve 
the basic activity of philosophizing. " 
The now-clarified argument of Aristotle which related to the Gayuxe 
points to a fundamental question of philosophy. From this we mu 
infer in which essential nexus this thematic question in general mo 


b) The practicing and not-practicing of perception 


How much we must comprehend the Gyvya as œioðntá, in the 

being perceived, but to be sure not in such a way that aic@noig then: 

comes into question in an isolated and detached manner, is demon 

strated in the following argument (Met. O 3): 1 
1047a7-10: GAAG pv 008. aiobnow eer ovdev &àv uù oio0óvntot — 
und évepyf. ci obv tuoAdv Tò uÀ Exov Sry, neguKdc 8 Kai Ste MEPVKE | 
[xoi] Ett óc [I am reading öç instead of Sv, H.], oi adtoi tuóAoi čsovtat 
x0AAÓKIg ts "uépo xoi Kwdot. 


"Indeed (a living being) could not even ‘have’ perception if it were 
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not (as long as it was not) engaged in perceiving, if it were not at work. 
Now if what is blind is that which does not have sight (the capability 
for seeing) when this is appropriate to its nature, at that time and 
further in that manner that it is so appropriate, then would the same 
humans repeatedly need to go blind during the day (and likewise deaf 
[probably an addition, (H.)]).” 

This argument is introduced by means of an intensified comparison: 
20. wiv 006€. Here we find the relation to what came earlier. There 
it says that if the actuality of that which is capable as such lies in its 
enactment, and thus if the perceptibility of what is perceptible lies in 
its being perceived, then there would be no perceptible being, nothing 
of the sort that we could also simply represent as self-reliant in itself. 
There would be, nonetheless, according to the intermediate thought— 
perceiving. But even this, continues Aristotle, could not be actual 
unless it were constantly engaged in its enactment. 

Now we see that in fact oio®notc is especially being asked about, 
that is, perceiving and its actuality as S6voyic, but nevertheless with- 
out its very essential relation to the aio@ntév being kept in view. But 
this of course expresses the proper character of this 56voyuig insofar 
as it is not a téxvn, not an Épyov produced as a being at hand for 
itself; and yet here too the topic concerns évepyeiv, being at work in 
the sense of the enactment of that for which a S6vayic is capable. 
Here being at work is &m0eóew: taking from concealment as taking- 
for-true, perceiving [wahr-nehmen]. 'Evep'yeiv and évépyeta no longer 
have here the originally very narrow reference to €pyov, but never- 
theless they still have the meaning of enactment. 

With respect to this S0voytic, aic@notc, the épyov of which is 
GÀ. |Oet, openness, we now proceed along the corresponding path to 
a conclusion which demonstrates its own impossibility, in that it comes 
up against strong and incontrovertible facts of our Dasein. In the case 
of téyvn the builder had to cease being a builder when he stopped 
building. Correspondingly, a perceiving with the eyes, for example, 
would now have to be no longer, just as soon as it is not expressly 
enacted, as soon as, say, the eyes are closed (then we are no longer 
Perceiving). Since according to the Megarians there is no proper ac- 
tuality of capability as such, non-perceiving can signify only no longer 
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being able to see, in the sense that the capability is utterly gone and 
is not. ! 

Considered in just this way, Aristotle may not even argue with 
recourse to those who have gone blind, as he does, since the theory 
of the Megarians does not even admit that someone might be blind, 
For to be actually blind means in fact actually being one who is unab e 
to see—thus a determinate, privative mode of being able. Being one 
who is "actually unable," actually being such a being, is fundamenta lly 
distinct from being not at all able, as is the case, say, with a piece of 
wood. A piece of wood would need precisely to be able to have the 
ddvayitg for sight, would need to be characterized by an aptitude and 
a power to do something, in order just to be able to remain blin 
And Aristotle does sufficiently indicate that a difference clearly e 
between the suspension of perceiving and going blind. 

Between actually seeing and being blind lies not-seeing in the sen 
of the non-enactment of visual perception, a non-enactment which 
inherently and actually is “able to enact at any time.” Because he 
Megarians cannot reconcile themselves to this fact, they are compelled 
to portray the transition from actual non- -perceiving to perceiving! 
a transitionless exchange between being blind and being able to s 
Strictly speaking, as I said, the jump necessarily given here at all time 
implies still another: that of the constant interchange from the stone e 
or wood or something similar to the animal or human, or the revers 
the return from the latter to the former. 

And yet what Aristotle does not discuss is the connection between 
this third argument and the earlier specified second argument. Indeed, 
this also goes beyond the immediate purpose of these arguments. O 
the other hand, it is precisely from out of this connection that 
possibility for a positive clarification of the question that we touched | 
upon becomes visible. What I mean by this is that conceiving of 
9epuóv and so on as oic@nta is grounded in the very fact that per- - 
ceiving also can still be there in the manner of a not-yet- or no-longer- 
enacting ability. The non-enactment of something such as perceiving 
does not imply its utter lack. The ability to enact as something that. 
is there, however, is the very disposition within which what could be — 
perceived or what has been perceived is represented, but precisely bY _ 
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a kind of knowing in which what is in this way perceptible is not 
entirely relegated to a constantly being perceived. Drawing oneself 
back out of the practice of perceiving is not the mere breaking off and 
disappearance of this practice, but rather has the character of a giving 
over of the perceived to itself as something which is then perceivable. 
Thus it can and must be asserted that the self-sufficient actuality of 
what is perceptible is not at all experienced fundamentally in the occa- 
sional actual enactment of perception but instead first in its unique 
no-longer-enactment and not-yet-enactment. (This points to an inner 
connection between truth and time.) Only in terms of the phenomenon 
which was indirectly necessitated by the last argument concerning 
õúvauıç, namely, the ability to perceive as something unactualized 
but nevertheless actual, does it first become possible for the aio@ntév 
to be released as something which from out of itself can offer itself to 
being perceived; within this suitability for being affected through 
openness there lies the indication of its genuine independence. 

Thus far Aristotle's argumentation against the Megarians concerns 
three points: (1) the 66vogug petà Adyou (téxVN); (2) the Suvatév of 
a óÓvojug in the sense of otc8notc (the oic8ntóv); (3) oto8noic 
itself. For each a twofold indication was made: (a) the thesis of the 
Megarians leads to impossible conclusions with regard to the phe- 
nomenon which each time was discussed; (b) the phenomena them- 
selves are not comprehended in their genuine essence; they are not 
granted their full content. Therefore, the Megarian thesis is not only 
untenable but, in terms of the whole matter, insufficient as well. 


8 21. The conclusion of the confrontation: the Megarians miss the 
movement of transition which belongs to a capability 


As the šti at 1047a10 now betrays, the Aristotelian argumentation 
has not yet come to a close. It still remains to be asked: Does this čt, 
"further," provide a juncture for only a continuation of the argument 
in the same direction, and so in relation to the phenomena already 
dealt with and oriented toward the general thesis of the Megarians 
Which we cited? Or is the argumentation in terms of its content a 
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different one, precisely because now a new argument of the Megarians - 
is introduced? The latter is the case. 


1047a10-13: ét ei Gdbvatov TÒ éctepnuévov SvvGpews, TÒ ph ' 
yevóuevov &ðúvatov foto yevéodan, Tò 6'ü60vatov yevéoðo ó A£yoy 
1| eivor fj £oeo901 wedoetar: tò yàp Gdbvatov todto éorjuonvev. 


“Further, if an incapable being is one from which capability has 
withdrawn, then that which has not reached enactment (pi 
yevóuevov) must be incapable of coming to enactment; and yet who- 
ever claims that something incapable of coming to enactment is or 
will be, that one lies to himself, since to be incapable means just that.” 

Once again, according to the manner of proceeding, the argument 
works up to an impossible conclusion; this time it is to lie to oneself; 
to give and assert as true that which at the same time is known to bi 
untrue. According to the content, however, there is a difference over 
and against the preceding arguments. The difference is twofold: 
Now it is not óóvoguc, Svvatév, and Sbva.c801 which have en 
the discussion, but rather &Sb6vatov eivat; (2) this, however, in 
a manner that simultaneously another argument of the Megarians is 
introduced. The position of ei &Sbvatov . . . ota is to be understood 
in this way. Not only does this result from the whole form of thi 
sentence, but it can be directly demonstrated that Aristotle here bi ing 
an explicit and completely central argument of the Megarians into the 
discussion. 


In this passage at 1047a10ff., we find the content of a Mega i 
principle, which by virtue of its meaning had repercussions during the 
later period of the school. It provided the context for one of the 
famous proofs in the Hellenistic era by the Megarian Diodoros. O n 
account of the irrefutability of this proof it "remained master" anc 
therefore carried the name xvpieóov.! The content of this AOYOS 


1. See 'Appi&vov tov ‘Emxniitov SiatpBov DiBA(o: tésoapa, Book Hy 
Chap. 19, beginning. (Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano digestai . . . , iterum" 
rec. H. Schenkl; Leipzig, 1916). 
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xvptevov is briefly the following: “If something would be possible 
which neither is nor will be, then something impossible would proceed 
from something possible; but something impossible cannot proceed 
from something possible. Thus nothing is possible which neither is 
nor will be.”? The opening clause in this proof (if something would 
be possible which neither is nor will be, then something impossible 
would proceed from something possible) found support in the thesis: 
TeV TAPEANALBds &An88c &vorykoiov eivor (loc. cit. in Epictetus). 
If with two contrary cases the one occurs, if the one thing which is 
possible (Svvaté6v) becomes actual, then the other possible thing be- 
comes impossible (&Svatov), since “everything that has happened 
once is necessary," that is, has necessarily come to pass. That which 
has not come to enactment is now impossible and cannot therefore 
have been possible earlier, for if it were otherwise, an impossible 
something would then have arisen from something possible, according 
to Diodoros. 

As the translation of 5vvatév and &ðúvætov as “possible” and 
"impossible" already indicates, we find here—and this can be demon- 
strated by the content of the whole argumentation—that the meaning 
of capability, having-power-to, and the corresponding privative mean- 
ing is confused with the meaning of possible and impossible. Some- 
thing like this apparently must also have been set forth in the 
Megarian debate of the earlier period. Of course, we have to note that 
at that time both meanings could not yet have been mixed together, 
because they had not yet even been separated. The clear division 
between the two and the simultaneous "derivation" of one from the 
other was accomplished for the very first time in this Aristotelian 
treatise. 

We wove the reference to Diodoros and his argument into our 
discussion in order to demonstrate that here it is still readily apparent 
What is being clearly expressed in this Aristotelian text (1047a11) as 
the decisive feature of the Megarian argumentation: the pù yevónevov 
that which has not come to enactment. Everything which has not 


2. See E. Zeller, Über den xupiebov des Megarikers Diodorus. Proceedings 


9f the Royal Prussian Academy of Science in Berlin (Berlin, 1882), pp. 151-59, 
p.133, 
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come to enactment is the non-actual. But since, according to the 
general thesis, something capable is only as something actualized, that 
which has not come to enactment is at the same time something 
incapable. The Megarians do not allow the non-enacted to remain as 
something capable, as a being with capability, but instead, according 
to their thesis, they must address the non-enacted as a being without 
capability. But here Aristotle responds that this does not amount to 
asserting that something which has not become and has not come to 
enactment is incapable or would be incapable, since to be incapable 
in itself means just this: not being at all. Thus in order for the Meg- 
arians to demonstrate on their own terms that something which has 
not come into being would be an incapable being—and this mean 
for them what is not at all actual—they require not only the principle. 
that all things past are necessary, but rather also that the incapable is 
simply and all the more so the non-actual. This is so because th 
capable is what it is and can be what it is only as the actual. 

Thus we too can easily see here where the relevant inadequacy of the 
Megarian conception of the being present of a capability lies—in that : 
they see in the phenomenon of incapability only the mere negation of. 
being present, the negation of enactment as presence. They have no vision. 
for the fact that the incapable is actual precisely because it does not fi d 
the transition to enactment. To not find the transition to . . . : this is not 
nothing, but instead can have the pressing force and actuality of the 
greatest plight and so be what is properly urgent. 

From this the twofold mistake in the phenomenon becomes still 
clearer: (1) The Megarians comprehend the “non” as pure negation— 
rather than as a distinctive privation. (2) That which is negated, en- 
actment itself, they comprehend only as the presence of something. 
— rather than as transition, that is, as Kivnotc. 

Now Aristotle brings all of the discussed arguments against the 
Megarians together. 


1047214: ote odtor oi AGyor Ecapodor Kai x(vroiv Kai yéveow. 


“And so these teachings brush aside movement as well as becoming.” 
Aristotle maintains that the Megarians do not acknowledge these 
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phenomena in their full validity, and they do this not just in general 
but precisely there where they want to develop something in regard 
to Sbvapic Katé& Kivnow and its évépyeie, its being at work, and 
thus in regard to évépyeio Kat& Kivnoty. Aristotle's insight, then, 
receives its full weight only if one firmly grasps that this chapter 
continually deals precisely with óóvogug as G&pyxi) Kıvýcews, as 
Sbvayits Kate (vno. But to be sure, it does this in such a way that 
its direction of questioning necessarily brings the évépyewn. Kate 
kivnovv into view. 

Immediately following this, Aristotle explicitly elucidates through 
an example what it means not to want to see movement as an essential 
structural feature of óóvoguc, and even to assert its essential non- 
being and thereby its foreignness to being. 


1047a15-17: aiei yap 16 te éotnkóg éotýčeto Kai tò kogrjuevov 
KaGedeiton ob yap dvaotýoeto &xv kabéntar &àóvotov yàp Eston 
éavaotivoan ó ye ur) Sévaton Gvaotivat. 


“That is to say, both the standing will always remain standing and 
the sitting will remain sitting, that is, will not get up if it has sat down, 
since something is incapable of standing up if it does not have such a 
capability.” 

Considering all that has been said, this example needs no further 
explanation; between standing and sitting there are modes of transi- 
tion, setting oneself down and standing oneself up. More exactly, these 
do not lie between the two as one stone is at hand between two others, 
but rather, sitting is having set oneself down, and standing, having 
stood oneself up. The transition belongs to the phenomena as that 
through which they must have gone or else will go, each in its differing 
way. Being capable of something is in its ownmost actuality co-deter- 
mined through this phenomenon of transition. —It must be noted 
that this example is brought into the discussion anew along with the 
Positive thematization of the guiding problem (line 26ff.), and without 
regard to what ensues with chapter six. 

Aristotle has now made two things clear: (1) the untenable conse- 
quences of the Megarian thesis and (2) at the same time their failure 
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to take up an orientation toward a central phenomenon—movement : 
as transition and change. Now, in contrast, he shows what insight 
must be gained if both of these are to be avoided. 1 


1047a17-20: ei obv ph évõéyeton tadta Aéyew, þavepòv Sti Sbvapig 
xoà évépyevo. Etepdv otv: éxeivor Soi Aóyot óvogitv Kai évépyetav 
tavtd norodoty, tÒ Kai od pkpóv tt Cytodow cvarpeiv. 


“Now if these statements are not to be set forth, then it becomes | 
apparent that capability and being at work (reciprocally) are different; 
and yet these statements allow both capability and being at work to 
be thrown together as one and the same thing, and thus they attempt 
to annul something that is not at all insignificant.” 

According to our partitioning of the entire chapter (cf. p. 150), this 
passage forms the conclusion of the first part, and thus the critical 
confrontation. As we now see, it contains as well the transition to the 
following second part, the positive solution to the guiding question. 
The Megarian thesis must collapse; this implies that the being present 
of the S6vac001 qua 80vox901 cannot be sought in enactment. If 
that happens, then évépyeu is the actual dbvoptc; both are one and 
the same, so much so that óvagug as a potentially proper actuality 
disappears; it does not receive its due. The questioning conce ning 
Sbvoyiic qua 6Óvogug and not qua évépye has no basis at all. If the 
Megarian thesis is thus relinquished, then, in any event, (at least) one 
thing is won: the view to the phenomena is not covered over oa 
violent theory; instead, one sees that being capable of something, and 
precisely thereby being at work, are in each case something different 
(&tepov). Accordingly, if évépyeto. is to be defined in the right way, 
then we must try in a reverse manner to save óóvogug and its way Of 
being present in its proper essence, in order to put évépyeto. for its 
part into relief against this. 

And so we surmise from the text quite unambiguously that this 
chapter depends precisely upon the elaboration of the heterogeneity 
of Sbvoyitc over and against évépyeta. and vice versa. Thus there isa 
tangible progression in the inquiry. Of course, the usual interpretation 
could say, a progression perhaps, but of what kind? Now that, too, 
is decided quite unambiguously. In the passages which have just been 
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brought forth, Aristotle states twice that the Megarians brush aside 
and annul something and deny its value. First he states that Kivnoic 
does not receive its due (a14); then: the difference between S6vapic 
and évépyei is not taken into account (219-20). Evidently what is 
being annulled in both places hangs together. The brushing aside of 
the difference between dbvoyitc and évépye is in itself the brushing 
aside of Kivnotc. This can be the case only if just these two are 
essentially related to Kivnotc, even while their difference must be 
observed. If xí(vnotg is rescued, then the difference between Svag 
and &vépyeta is secured as well. 

With this, however, it is expressed as tangibly as possible: Sva 
and évépyeta are here in chapter three taken as xoà kívnow. Not 
only is there no occasion to conclude that there is a premature intro- 
duction of the later theme of £vépyeuw &ri nA£ov, but it is stated with 
overwhelming clarity: here évépyeta. katé xívrow is being dealt with. 
If what matters here is emphasizing the difference between évépyevx 
xaté Kivnow over and against óóvogug Kat& xívnow, then this 
implies at the same time that the most proper theme besides S6vatic 
is the évépyera. Kate Kivnotw. 

All the same, we must now ask: (1) How is the preservation of the 
heterogeneity of Sévapic Kat& Kivnow and évépyev Kate Kivnoww 
connected with the securing of the phenomenon of kivnotc? (2) How 
is this securing for its part connected with the correct resolution of 
the guiding question of chapter three that we established; namely, how 
is it connected with the question concerning the being present of 
Sovoytis qua dbvoytc, of capability as capability prior to all actual- 
ization in enactment? The answer to this question must arise from an 
interpretation of the following positive discussion and determination 
of duvatdv ðv Å Sv and of évépyeu Kate Kivnot. 


5 22. 'Evépyeia kaxà xívnow. The actuality of being capable 
is co-determined by its essence—to this essence, moreover, 
belongs its actuality 


Before we continue with the interpretation, let us attempt briefly to 
Coalesce still one more time the basic problem being dealt with here 
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and to find its essential kernel. We can do this by taking up a difficulty 
which now suggests itself. On the one hand, the Megarians ought to 
be rejected on the basis of a contrary thesis: The actuality of 36vac@01 
as such is not to be sought in évepyeiv. On the other hand, for a 
positive determination of the actuality of 96voto904 as such, precisely 
évépyeta ought now to come into play. How can both of these come 
together? 

The obvious consequence of repudiating the Megarian thesis would 
be that then Aristotle as well would neglect for his part £vépyyevx. And 
yet if we figure in this way, we presume that the Megarians, with their 
reference to évepyeiv as an explanation for the eivor of Svag qua 
Oóvoquc, also already possessed the correct insight into the essence of 
évépyeia.. But this is just what Aristotle contests. 

That the Megarians relied upon évepyeiv does not at all prove that 
they had a proper notion of it. Just the opposite, they did not see 
precisely that évépyera qua évépyeta is £vépyevo: Katé Kivnow. And 
they had to overlook this basic relationship because for them the view 
to the essence of x(vroig was in general distorted. But only if this 
essence also becomes clear does it become possible to comprehend 
Sbvats in its full content, and thereby to delimit the manner of its 


ownmost being actual. Aóvogug is indeed (according to chapters one 


and two) &py?| uexooAfis (or else kwrjoeoc)—that from out of 
which change and transition occurs. How something like this actually 
is can be determined only if it is continually being taken into account 
what this is. On the other hand, only through an adequate articulation. 
of how &óvoquc qua 86vogus actually is can what it is come to a full 
delimitation. And so the task of characterizing Svvatdv ðv Å ÖV 
becomes at the same time the task of characterizing évépyeu Tl 
évépyeia, that is, the task of demonstrating that it is katé& xívrjotv 
and how it is so. 

From this link found in the matter itself we can infer in advance 
that Aristotle for his part will not delimit 5vvatdv ðv without refer- 


ence to évépyeia. First, however, this “not without reference tO - 


èvépyeta” implies by no means the identification of the actuality of 
capability with the actualization in enactment. And second, securing 
a suitable determination of the actuality of that which is capable as 
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such is to be found precisely in the correct formulation of the necessary 
relation of 6óvojug to évépyeo. 

We shall divide the second portion of the whole discussion into 
individual sections as well. 


1047a20-24: wot évó£yetoa Svvatdv uév m eivor ji) eivon dé, xoi 
dvvatov uÀ eivor eivor dé, ójto(ox dé Kai mì TOV GAAwV xoctryopuv 
óvvaióv Padifew öv wi) Paige, Kai pi) PodiGov Svvatdv eivon 
BadiCer. 


“So it could happen that something in fact is actual as something 
capable of something, and yet thereby not actually be that thing of 
which this actually capable thing as such is capable, and likewise it 
could happen that something capable is not actual as something ca- 
pable, and yet is precisely and actually that of which it is capable; in 
the same way, this holds with regard to the other things that can be 
said about beings (xatnyopíar in the most general sense); for example, 
that which is actually a being as a being capable of walking in actuality 
does not walk at all, and that which actually does not walk is never- 
theless actually present as capable of walking." 

If we examine the Greek text, we see eivor and pì eivor, being and 
non-being, starkly juxtaposed and contrasted. Both are even at the 
same time attributed to the same thing. If this, considered formally, 
is to be at all possible, then eivor and eivoa must each be meant here 
in a different respect. This proves true. We have brought this out in 
the translation. In the preceding considerations we already expressed 
this in such a manner that we comprehended the being of óóvogug 
qua óvojug as “actuality,” and being in the sense of the actuality of 
that of which something capable is capable, as “actualization.” The 
actualized has thereby actuality as well. 

Aristotle introduces this thought with ote: so it could happen, 
that is, if the heterogeneity between Sbvapic and évépyeu is taken 
into account. What does this imply for the resolution to the guiding 
question? To take into account the difference between óóvojuc and 
Évépyeix means to attempt not to replace immediately the actuality 
of dbvoytig with évépyere,, thereby doing away with 6Óvogutc. It means 
instead to attempt to see that Góvogug has its own actuality and to 
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see how this is so. Aristotle initially secures this through a general 
statement which in turn is elucidated through an example: we come 
across an actual being which is capable of walking (Suvatov Baó(Cew 
dv); as something capable this is a being (ðv), but it is a being which 
nevertheless is not yet or else is no longer walking. 

Aristotle is satisfied with this reference. But such referring to a self-suf- 
ficient phenomenon is what is now decisive. And we may not forget that 
Aristotle already gave an important indication in his critical confronta- 
tion, according to which the right distinction between O0voguc and 
£vépyei can occur only with the prior and consistent maintenance of 
kivnoic. But what does that mean? Nothing less than this: The being | 
present of something capable as such and actuality in the sense of 
enactment are modes of being in movement; they are implicitly associated. 
with this and are to be comprehended only on this basis. 

Let us follow this indication. What do we gain for the clarification: 
and determination of the actuality of something capable as such? 
Someone who is capable of walking, for example, but who does not 
enact this walking, how is such a capable one actual? Not walking, 
considered in terms of movement, is stillness, standing still. And yet 
is standing still so easily comprehended as the characteristic being à 
hand (Greek: presence) of something capable as such? Of course, in 
this case this is a necessary moment, but it alone does not suffice. 
Each one capable of going but not actually walking stands still and 
does not move. But such a person could in fact sit in a traveling ship 
and be just as actual as someone able to walk, even though he is in 
movement and not at rest. The fact that someone who is able to walk 
rests as such, this is meant evidently as such a way of moving, and 
this capable one is capable of this way of moving. The actuality of 
the capable is co-determined by a capable actuality, which shows up 
in enactment. It is co-determined in terms of such enactment; but it 
is not the same as such enactment. 

How are we to comprehend this co-determinateness, that the enact- 
ment of capability in its own manner of actuality becomes visible in 
the actuality of something capable as such? Can we impress this upon 
ourselves through our own immediate experience? By all means. 
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Let us consider a sprinter who, for example, has (as we say) taken 
his or her mark in a hundred-meter race just before the start. What 
do we see? A human who is not in movement; a crouched stance; yet 
this could be said just as well or even more appropriately about an 
old peasant woman who is kneeling before a crucifix on a pathway; 
more appropriately, because with the sprinter we do not simply see a 
kneeling human not in movement; what we call “kneeling” here is not 
kneeling in the sense of having set oneself down; on the contrary, this 
pose is much more that of being already "off and running." The 
particularly relaxed positioning of the hands, with fingertips touching 
the ground, is almost already the thrust and the leaving behind of the 
place still held. Face and glance do not fall dreamily to the ground, 
nor do they wander from one thing to another; rather, they are tensely 
focused on the track ahead, so that it looks as though the entire stance 
is stretched taut toward what lies before it. No, it not only looks this 
way, it is so, and we see this immediately; it is decisive that this be 
attended to as well. What limps along afterwards and is attempted 
inadequately, or perhaps without seriousness, is the suitable clarifica- 
tion of the essence of the actuality of this being which is actual in this 
way. 

What exhibits itself to us is not a human standing still, but rather 
a human poised for the start; the runner is poised in this way and is 
this utterly and totally. Thus we say— because we see it without look- 
ing any further—that he is poised for the start. The only thing needed 
is the call “go.” Just this call and he is already off running, hitting his 
stride, that is, in enactment. But what does this say? Now everything 
of which he is capable is present [anwesend]; he runs and holds nothing 
back of which he would be capable; running, he executes his capabil- 
ity. This execution is not the brushing aside of the capability, not its 
disappearance, but rather the carrying out of that toward which the 
capability itself as a capability drives. The one who enacts is just that 
one who leaves nothing undone in relation to his capability, for whom 
there is now in the running actually nothing more of which he is 
capable. This, of course, is then the case only if the one who is capable 
comes to the running in full readiness, if in this readiness he extends 
himself fully. But this implies that he is then genuinely in a position 
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to run only if he is in good condition, completely poised, in full 
readiness. 

In a position to . . . , this means first: he is fit for it. Yet not simply 
this, but at the same time it also means: he ventures himself, has 
already become resolved. To actually be capable is the full prepared- 
ness of being in a position to, which lacks only the releasement into 
enactment, such that when this is at hand, when it has imposed itself, 
this means: when the one who is capable sets himself to work, then 
the enactment is truly practice and just this. It is nothing other than 
setting oneself to work—évépyeia (Epyov: the work or the product). 


Now it becomes clearer how the actuality of Sévac@m is to be 


comprehended through £ye, having and holding, namely as holding 


oneself in readiness, holding the capability itself in readiness. This 
being held is its actual presence. In the example mentioned earlier, the 
potter who had lost both hands, the moment of passing beyond, of - 


going over, is in a certain manner no longer at hand; the being held 
is no longer complete; the readiness is interrupted. 

If you have followed this entire clarification of the essence of that 
which is capable and actually present with a continual view toward 
the phenomenon (the runner immediately before the start), then the 
“definition” which Aristotle now gives for Svvatdv eivor may no 
longer be foreign to you. 


1047a24-26: got è Svvatdv todto, $ ùv bnóp&n " évépyew od 
Aéyeton Éyew tiv óÓvoguv, oddév Eotar Gdivatov. 


“That which is in actuality capable, however, is that for which 
nothing more is unattainable once it sets itself to work as that for 
which it is claimed to be well equipped.” 

Here we have again one of the unprecedented and determining 
essential insights, through which Aristotle for the first time illuminates 
a previously obscure realm. In this concise statement, every word is 
significant. With Aristotle the greatest philosophical knowledge of 
antiquity is expressed, a knowledge which even today remains unap- 
preciated and misunderstood in philosophy. 
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* * 


What is required now is by no means more tedious repetition for 
the purpose of bringing closer to you how the entire preceding inquiry 
works toward this statement, so that it must, as it were, spring forth. 
Only a few aspects of this “definition” are to be indicated. The first 
one is the very first word: ott. This may not simply be taken as “is” 
in the sense of a what-being, so that we would be able to translate: 
being capable is that for which. . . . In accord with the overriding 
theme of the chapter, what is being dealt with here is indeed not what 
we have to understand under being capable; that is said in chapters 
one and two. Instead, the task is to determine that in which the being 
of something capable, its actuality—the eivor of the immediately 
following sentence—consists. But this is—to my knowledge—com- 
pletely missed in all the interpretations and translations; every pros- 
pect for an understanding of the definition is thereby eliminated from 
the very beginning. 

The second thing that has to be noted is that Aristotle does not 
simply speak about &vépyeta, being at work, putting or setting one- 
self to work, but rather quite unmistakably about that very setting 
oneself to work for which the capability under discussion is well 
equipped. An essential difference over and against the Megarian 
thesis is hereby expressed. e see that Aristotle also draws évépyei 
into the delimitation of the actuality of the 5vvaté6v qua Svvatév, 
but not in the general sense of an enactment emerging from nothing. 
Instead he includes it in its ever-determinate relatedness to its re- 
spective capability. 

The third thing is the correct understanding of the à ovdév gota 
&bvatov. This must be understood so that it remains related to 
€vépyeva. This means: that which is fully and actually in-a-position-to 
is just that present being which in enactment must leave nothing un- 
attained. 

It actually would not be worthwhile to go into all the empty clev- 
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erness of the interpreters who, with a certain disguised feeling of 
superiority, think they have finally caught the great Aristotle here 
making a capital error. But please, does not every child see what kind 
of famous definition Aristotle offers us? Avvat6v—6 ook &óvortov: 
potential is that which is not non-potential. And yet with this wisdom 
the most impossible becomes possible, which almost seems to be the 
rule in the usual interpretations of philosophy. I have to leave it up 
to you to refute these overly clever pedantries. 

Only a few hints, whereby what has already been said is basically 
repeated: (1) The definition of what is potential is not being dealt with 
at all here, but rather the definition of what is capable, which is not 
the same thing. (2) Neither is the definition of something capable with 
regard to its what-content being dealt with, but instead with regard 
to the actuality which is essentially proper to it. (3) Nowhere is it 
simply stated: Suvatév = 16 ook GSbvatov. Instead, if ook Gdbvatov 
is said of 5vvatév, then this is so only when oox GdSbvatov is made 
to fulfill the condition of é&v dn&pEn 1 evépyero. Thus the “not 
incapable” is not simply attributed to the “capable,” but rather, if it 
is this, then this pertains to its actuality. But if one already wants to 
retreat to the vacuous assurance of academic logic, according to which 
with a definition the definiendum may not enter the definitum, then 
it must be objected precisely what type of definition do we have here 
before us: whether it holds when defining a table, chair, house, ox, or 
donkey, or whether it pertains to that which lies far from all such 
things, so far that even today it remains out of reach of all pondering 
cleverness. 

What has been said should lead one to the insight that it does not 
help at all if we think through this definition by means of a purely 
abstract deliberation. In this way we remain blind; we do not see what 
is being discussed, nor do we see how Aristotle with unprecedented 
certainty brought this to word from out of that which offers itself to 
the truly philosophizing vision. 

Aristotle includes an illustration with the definition; the examples can 
serve to demonstrate the delimited essence in various manifestations. 


1047a26-29: A€yw 8 olov, ei Svvatdv xa8fjo8oi Kai évoéyeton 
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xoro98at, ToT sav onápEn Tò xa8fjo8ot, oo5?v Eotot &60votov- 
xoi ei xwn8f]voit t f] Kivaa f] otvor À otoo f| eivor f] yiyveoðor 
À uÀ eivor Ñ uÀ yCyveo8ou, óptoíoc. 


“I understand this, however, in this way: If one is capable of sitting 
in such a way that he can allow himself to sit, then nothing will remain 
unattained when it comes to sitting. The same holds when something 
is capable of being moved or of moving, of standing or of bringing 
something to stand, of being or of becoming, of not being or of not 
becoming." 

For our interpretation it is worth noting the Kai évééyeto which 
is here linked to 8uvatóv otv; this is so because SbvacOm and 
évdéyeoOo1 are now used interchangeably. I have translated the 
£vó£y£o901 here according to what we found to be the characteristic 
determination of being actually capable: to be fully in readiness, to 
be able to take something upon oneself. The Kai is to be taken here 
as an expository "and"— "and even in the manner that . . . " More- 
over, we encounter £vóéyec00 again in chapter eight of the treatise. 
The connection to £vóéyeo9o is further proof that the question con- 
cerns the actuality of capability rather than what capability is. 

But on the other hand, we now see precisely: what capability is, 
namely &px7) xwrjoeoc—related to change and therefore enactment; 
this co-determines the manner and mode of actuality of 66vo001, 
the essence of its being present. Thus we are now able to say: The 
question concerning the essence of 66vojug is thereby first thoroughly 
posed and resolved when the essence of the accompanying actuality 
is also determined along with it. 

In philosophy, and even quite often through an appeal to antiquity, 
the question of essence is understood generally in such a way that what 
is at issue in this question is what something is, its what-being, without 
regard to whether it is actual or not. Actuality is here irrelevant. But 
this is ambiguous—and philosophy has succumbed to this ambiguity. 
It has mostly neglected to ask what then is the essence of actuality. 
And when the question is posed, this occurs in such a way that 
actuality, existentia, is taken in a broad, all-encompassing sense; the 
actual is then what is present, at hand. It is not seen that this very 
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actuality is essentially transformed with the essence in the more nar- 
row sense, where only what-being is expressed. The full essence of a 
being, however, and this is something which we first have to learn to 
understand, pertains both to the what of a being and to the how of 
its potential or actual actuality. Of course, what a thing is must be 
determined without regard to whether it is actual or not; the essential 
determination of a table holds also for a potential table or a table 
which is no longer at hand. And yet not to consider whether the 
what-being is actual or not does not at all mean that it also matters 
little whether it is asked how this actuality according to its essence is, 
an actuality which is prescribed for this respectively determined what- 
being. 

Admittedly, Aristotle did not in our context explicitly unfold the 
question of a full knowledge of essence. Although he did, in fact, bring 
the delimitation of the essence of actuality into the closest discerning 
connection with the determination of what a capability is. But for 
reasons which lie locked in the ancient and Western conception of | 
being and thereby of what-being, neither is this central problem o 
the question of essence posed later. 

We contend that the guiding question relating to the actuality of. 
éóvoquc Kate Kivnow compels one to take évépyewx KATH kívrotw | 
also into regard, and to draw it as well into the definition of this. 
actuality, not as is the case with the Megarians but precisely in such 
a way that the relation of évépyeta to kivnotg and thereby to óóvogite 
becomes apparent. Only when évépyeto. is necessarily thematic in this 
manner does it now make sense for Aristotle to begin to speak explic- 
itly about the word and the word's significance. The way this occurs 


must lay aside completely all doubts about the theme of chapter three. 


1047a30-32: &A4:00e 5 Ñ évépyes xobvopuo, T] npòs THv évteAéyevav 
cvuvtiOeuévr, koù &xi tà GAAG éx TOV kxwijoeov póáðiota: oket yàp 
[i] évépyera. uódaoto. 1) Kivnots elvoa. 


“It is, however, the name and meaning of évépye.a—being at work, 
a meaning which in itself is directed toward évteAéyevo—holding itself 
in completion, which has also gone over to the other being, namely 
from its prevailing usage in reference to movements; for mostly and 
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primarily movement shows itself as that whereby something is ‘in 
process,’ at work, in full swing." 

(Something twofold is stated: (1) the connection with évteA£yeio: 
(2) the matter of &ri tà ğa, whereby not ¿mì mA€ov is meant, but 
rather that which is spoken about in the previous sentence. Enacting 
is related not only to being able to move and movement, but instead 
the essence of enactment is being at work, setting oneself to work. 
"EvteAÉxeua. refers to this as well; compare what was said earlier about 
Epyov and téAog: &vteAÉyeo: the end, to possess completion as that 
which has been carried out, to hold oneself in it—properly: being 
produced.) 


Editor's Epilogue 


The announcement for Heidegger's 1931 summer semester course at 
the University of Freiburg read: “Interpretations from ancient philos- 
ophy; Tu-Th 5-6." Heidegger began the course on April 28, and it 
ended on July 30. His manuscript “Interpretations of Ancient Philoso- 
phylAristotle, Metaphysics ©” consists of folio pages written in cross- 
wise format, with the running text written exclusively on the left half, 
and the insertions, corrections, extensions, and additions written on 
the right half. The pagination with various subdivisions runs to page 
47; there are in actuality 56 pages. In addition, there are at least half as 
many supplements and annotations, especially with the notices for the 
recapitulations. The presentations of the course ended on the bottom 
of p. 189 above. 

The manuscript was edited according to the guidelines of Martin 
Heidegger, as implemented in the lectures that he himself edited. Chiefly, 
the entire manuscript was made into a complete and book-ready tran- 
script. The editor then divided the text into four parts, and provided the 
accompanying headings and titles. An asterisk marks the end of each 
lecture period; it is followed by a one-paragraph recapitulation (except 
for the last two lectures, where no recapitulation is given). Heidegger's 
comments on and corrections of the Aristotle text are inserted in brackets 
and designated as his; by contrast, the various addenda in his translation 
appear simply in parentheses. A prior copy of the manuscript edited by 
H. Feick (not decisively arranged and classified) was extremely helpful 
for deciphering and corroborating terms. The same is true for two 
exceedingly judicious lecture transcripts (one shorter, the other more 
ample), which were consulted to help resolve problems with the recapit- 
ulations, the completion of the translation, and occasionally in rounding 
off and securing the chain of thought. 

The text of the Metaphysics that is cited is Aristoteles! Metaphysik, 
recognovit W. Christ (Leipzig, 1886; nova impressio correctior 1895 and 
later), reprinted in Aristoteles" Metaphysik, Greek and German, trans- 
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lated by H. Bonitz, newly prepared with introduction and commentary 
by H. Seidl (2 volumes; Philos. Bibl. 307 and 308, Hamburg, 1978/80), 
Further aids are Aristotelis Metaphysica, recognovit et enarravit H. 
Bonitz, volume 1 (text) and volume 2, Commentarius (Bonn, 1848/49; 
reprint of the commentary, Hildesheim, 1960); Die Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles, basic text, translation and commentary together with explan- 
atory essays by A. Schwegler (4 volumes; Tübingen, 1847/48; reprinted 
in two volumes, Frankfurt am Main, 1968); Aristotle's Metaphysics, a 
revised text with introduction and commentary by W. D. Ross (2 vol- 
umes; Oxford, 1924; corrected editions 1953 and later); W. Jaeger, 
Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin, 
1923; 3rd ed., Dublin/Zürich 1967). 

The lecture course now available attests to the search for a connect- 
ing horizon for the encounter with that which was thought in advance 
by Aristotle. The Introduction outlines a basic sketch of Aristotle's 
philosophy in general. Within this belongs the question of dynamis 
and energeia, which Aristotle discusses in Book IX of the Metaphysics. 
The line-by-line interpretation of the first three chapters of this book 
deals with the essence and actuality of force. The phenomenon of force 
or capability, which is discussed thoroughly in its variations, becomes 
the nucleus for splitting up the general Greek being-concept of pres- 
ence, and also becomes a guiding thread for Heidegger's determina- 
tion of truth, as it emerges in the concept of being. Thus, this text 
provides access for understanding the connection of the whole of 
Book IX to the final chapter, and also prepares for a broader and 
farther-reaching discernment of Greek philosophy. This is the sense 
in which the original title is to be understood. However, a narrower 
and more focused title for the present volume appeared advisable. 

I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to Professor Klaus Held. His 
unconditional support and encouragement made this publication pos- 
sible. For their advice on questions regarding the form of the text, I 
am indebted to Dr. Hermann Heidegger and Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelm 
v. Hermann. 


H. Huni 
Wuppertal, November 1979 


Glossary of German Words 


Aneignen: acquire, acquisition 
Ankündigung: announcing 

Anlage: proficiency 

Anwesenheit: presence 

Aufhóren: cease 

Aus-der- Übung-sein: being out of practice 
Auseinandersetzung: confrontation 
Ausgang: origin 

Aushaltsamkeit: endurance 
Ausrichtung: orientation 

Aussehen: aspect, outward appearance 
Ausübung: practice, practicing 
Befühigung: competence 

Begabung: talent 

Bekunden: witness 

Bereich: realm 

Bewegtes: beings that move, being-moved 
Beziehung: relationship 

Bezug: relation 

Bildsamkeit: malleability 

Brüchigkeit: fragility 

Dichtung: poetry 

Durchhalten: put up with, come through 
Eigentümlichkeit: peculiarity 

Eignung: aptitude 

Einbezug: implication 

Eingeübtsein: being trained 

Einübung: training 

Entgegenliegendes: contrary 

Entzug: withdrawal 

Erdulden: endure 
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Erkunden: explore 

Erleiden: tolerate 

Ertragen: bear 

Ertragsamkeit: bearance 
Fühigkeit: capacity 

Fügung: jointure 

Gefiige: structure 

Gegenteil: contrary 
Geschicklichkeit: skill 

Gewalt: violence, violent force 
Haben: having 

Hergestelltheit: having been produced 
Herstellen: produce 

Können: ability 

Kraft: force, power 

Krüftigsein: being powerful 
Kraftsein: being a force 

Künden: declare 

Kundgeben: give notice 

Kundige Kraft: conversant force 
Kundigsein: being conversant 
Kundmachen: make known 
Kundnahme: take notice 
Kundschaft: conversance 

Kunst: art 

Leiden: suffer 

Leitbedeutung: guiding meaning 
Macht: power 

Namensgleichheit: nominal identity 
Offenbarkeit: manifestness 

Potenz: power 

Sichverstehen auf: versatile understanding of 
Streben: strive 

Tütigkeit: activity 

Übertragen: metaphorical, transfer 
Umgehen: comport 
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Umschlag: change 

Unkraft: unforce 

Unkráftig: powerless, forceless 
Verkünden: proclaim 
Vermógen: capability 
Verwirklichung: actualization 
Vollzug: enactment 
Von-wo-aus: from out of which 
Vorhanden: present, at hand 
Vorhandensein: being present 
Wahrnehmen: perceive 
Weggeben: give up 

Wesen: essence 
Widerstündigkeit: resistance 
Wirken: effect 

Wirklichkeit: actuality 
Zerbrechlichkeit: breakability 
Zugehórigkeit: belonging(ness) 
Zwiespáltigkeit: divisiveness 
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à. Gc: purely and simply (einfachhin), simply (einfach) 

&óvvatóv: powerless, forceless (unkriiftig ) 

&koAov8eEiv: follow, constantly going after, always already going 
along with 

ó&XmÉc: uncovering 

cvadoyia: analogy (Analogie) 

&va.éyew: correspond (Entsprechen ) 

à&nóoovotc: assertion 

ànóóootc: affirmation 

àpxń: origin (Ausgang, Von-wo-aus ) 

Gmeipov: the unbounded 

oto8notc: perceive, take for true (Wahrnehmen) 

Bioc: life, life history 

yévoc: genus (Gattung) 

õúvouıç: potentia, force (Kraft), capability (Vermögen), possibility 
(Möglichkeit) 

dbvapis &E1g ànoðeíac: force of resistance 

Sbvapig petà Aóyov: capability (Vermögen), conversant force 
(kundige Kraft ) 

divas tod naeiv: force of bearing 

dbvapic tod noteiv: force of doing, producing 

duvatév: powerful, forceful (kräftig) 

eidoc: aspect, outward appearance (Aussehen) 

fuwvxyov: besouled 

£v GiAA@ Tj Å 0.0: in another or to the extent that it is another 

évavtiov: contrary 

évépyeua: actus, actualization, actuality, being at work 

évtehexée: holding in completion 

éni mh€ov: extending further 

trorum: science, familiarity with things 

Epyov: work (Werk) 
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épunveto: interpretation (Auslegen ) 

&yetv: have, possess 

ópóvnotc: circumspection 

Kivnotc: movement (Bewegung) 

ka’ obt6: in respect to self, self-same 

Kata Kivnovv: with regard to movement 

Kate ovupepnkóc: with respect to being co-present 

katnyopta: category (Kategorie), that saying which is involved in 
every assertion in a preeminent way 

Ktvovpevov: moved being (Bewegtes) 

AMON: forgetting 

AóYoc: discourse, conversance 

AÉyew: gathering, to gather, bring into relation 

A€yetar TOAAGY@c: said in many ways, understood in manifold 
ways 

LT] Éyew: not having 

uexooAri: change (Umschlag) 

òpóvvpov: nominally identical (namensgleich ) 

ÓpeKtóv: what is striven after 

dpettc: striving (Streben) 

Optopdc: delimitation (Umgrenzung) 

nopovoía: presence 

népac: boundary, limit 

noinoic: production (Herstellung) 

motetv: produce, bring forth 

nou? ExLoTH UN: versatile understanding of noinois 

mowdv: being so constituted ( Beschaffensein ) 

TOAAAY@s Aeyóugvov: what is said in many ways 

moAAay@<: manifold, in many ways 

otépnoic: withdrawal (Entzug) 

téxvn: capability for producing 

tò elvat: being (Sein) \ 

10 OV n öv: beings as such (das Seiende als solches) 

tò Óv: beings (das Seiende, Seiend) 

An: that out of which something is to be produced 

weddoc;: distortion, concealment 
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wevdrc: deceptive, concealing 
C@ov Aóyov Éyov: the living being that has Aóyoc 
Cor: life, living being, animal 


